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PEEFACE. 


It appears to me erroneous to say — though 
it very commonly is said — that we know next to 
nothing of Japan and the Japanese. Wo possess, 
in books, old and new — but mostly old and 
voluminous — the means of knowing quite as 
much of them as we know of any other Eastern 
nation. 

I have now before me (chiefly through acts of 
kindness presently to be acknowledged) what 
might almost be called a Japanese library, or a 
library about Japan, and its interesting inhabi- 
tants. These books are in Latin, Portuguese, 
Spanish, Italian, French, Dutch, German, and 
English. They vary in date from 1660 to 
1860. The contributions furnished by the Dutch, 
or by the German medical officers in their ser- 
vice, are, perhaps, the best, as well as the most 
numeious. It is therefore very unfldr to state 
(and this too is frequently done) that the Dutch, 
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in order to preserve their conuuercial monopoly, 
invariably endeavoured to keep the rest of the 
world in ignorance as to the extraordinary empire 
of Japan. 

Taking all these works as a fund of information, 
we may safely be said to know more of the J apanose 
than we knew of .the Turks a hundred years ago. 
This arises out of the soeiable disposition and 
habits of the Japanese, the great freedom enjoyed 
by the gentler sex in their country, and various 
• other causes, which will be made apparent in the 
course of this voliune. 

My attention was first drawn to these subjects, 
twenty years since, by a dear and excellent old 
friend — ^the late'James Drummond, Esq., Commis- 
sary-General, Commissioner for settling English 
claims at Paris, after our crowning victory at 
Waterloo, etc. In early life Mr. Drununond was 
engaged in trade, and, passing for a Dutdiman, 
he resided several years in Japan. Our acquaint- 
ance commenced at Brighton, where, in a well- 
stored, choice library, he had collected every work 
that had, up to that period, been published about 
the country. Besides lending me all these books, 
he gave me, in many a pleasant fireside conversa« 
tion, a great deal of information derived from his 
own observation and experience. Of all this 1 
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took notes and memoranda, with the intention of 
producing some such work as the present ; but I 
was called away from the subject 'by other lite- 
rary occupations, and never seriously returned 
to it until the American movement rendered it 
one of the foremost and most interesting topics of 
the day. 

My dear old friend, with strong literary tastes, 
was well mated. Mrs. Drummond was a grand- 
niece of Smollett, and as fond of books and of 
quiet, unpretending literary society, as was her^ 
husband. lie died at Tunbridge Wells, full of 
years, and honoured by the respect of all who 
know him, in the year 1841 : his lady died within 
a week after him, and was buried in the same 
grave with him. The expression of my praise or 
gratitude cannot reach their cars, but I feel a 
melancholy pleasure in thus recording them. 

In compiling this volume, I have carefully 
consulted all the best authorities. These I have 
named in my foot-notes and Appendix, so that 
those who wish to follow up the study may find 
therein a tolerably complete Index. 

I have purposely avoided minutiae ; my present 
purpose being to give a broad, general view of 
the subject. I trust (but I may be mistaken) 
that I am loo old a traveller, and too constant a 
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reader of the voyages and travels of others, to bo 
a gohe-mouche, or a credulous recipient of every 
tale 'that is told in such books. In using the 
facts collected by others, from the middle of the 
sixteenth century down to our own day, wherever 
there is anything whieh startles belief, or which 
is not confirmed and supported by several autho- 
rities, I have spoken of it doubtingly. 

I cannot conclude this brief preface without 
some further expressions of gratitude. I have 
been indebted to my very old, learned, most 
ingenious, invaluable friend, Edwin Norris, Esq., 
of the Foreign Office and Royal Asiatic Society, 
for many hints and much information. To the 
Royal Asiatic Society I have been indebted for the 
use of many books and other materials. I am 
under the same obligation to Sir James Weir 
Ilogg, to Professor Ilorace Hayman Wilson, and 
to the gentlemen employed in the library of 
the East-India House. My thanks to the Hon. 
Brownlow C. Bertie, for services of the like 
nature, appear on another page. 


C. M. E. 
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BOOK 1. 

EUBOPLAN INTERCOURSfc 

In the year 1542, a Portuguese slup,»bound for 
Macao in China, was driven from her course, 
*|md forced by a storm upon one of the islands 
of Japan, which were as yet unknown to the 
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European world.* After great dangers and suf- 
ferings, she eamc safely to anchor in the harbour 
of Bungo, on the island of Kiusjii. Though 
vigilant and circumspect, the native government 
was not then adverse to intercourse with foreign 
naiions : the Portuguese were received with cour- 
tesy and kindness, and freely allowed to traffic 
with the inhabitants. They were much struck 
with the beauty, fertility, and high state of culti- 
vation and populousncss of the empire, and by 
the evident abundance of gold, silver, and copper. 
The honour of the first discovery of Japan, by the 
way of the Indies, is thus unquestionably duo to 
the Portuguese, though it happened accidentally. 

The first two of them who set foot on shore on 
this terra incognita were named Antonio Mota 
and Pranccsco Zeiraoto. The Japanese have pre- 
served portraits of tlicm, which are said to he 
very curious and characteristic specimens of native 
art. It is quite evident that their memory must 
have been cherished with affection, and that the 
first impression they'made on the Japanese must 
have been highly favourable to their own nation. 

From this time, by an arrangement with the 
prince or viceroy of Bungo, a Portuguese ship, 

* Strictly, ^^o oiiglii to hay, with tin* t'xccption of the brief 
mention oi the country made by the old Venetian traveller 
Marco Polo. But the cori’cctneBS of that illustrious Venetian 
was very much doubted in the shteenth and seventeenth con- 
turios. Modern research has fully established his reputation 
as a traveller and accurate observer. 
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laden Avith woollen cloths, furs, manufactured 
silks, taffetas, and other commodities in request, 
was sent once a year to the same island. In 
1649, only seven years after the discovery, a 
young Japanese fled to the Portuguese settle- 
ment at Goa, on the Malabar coast, and there 
meeting with some missionaries of the Church 
of Pome, ho was converted to the Oliristian 
faith, and ^aptized. Like many of the Japanese, 
lie was shrewd, intelligent, and enterprising, 
lie showed the Portuguese merchants the great 
gains they might make by extending their com- 
merce in Japan, and by supplying other provinces 
with their manufactures ; and he discoursed with 
the Jesuits as to the facility or iiossibility of 
Cliristianizing his countrymen. The Portuguese 
proceeded at once to act upon these double con- 
siderations, and to devise means for erecting a 
bictory in Japan. The young Japanese was sent 
liack to his native country on board a ship loaded 
with goods and jiresents, and some Jesuit fathers 
went with him to undeidake the labours of 
spiritual conversion. In the latter number was 
Pather Francisco Xavier, a joint founder, ivith 
Loyola, of the order of Jesuits, and who was 
subsequently canonized by his church. This high- 
born Spaniard had all the accompliij||pacnts and 
qualities most calculated to command success as 
a missionary among a ])Coplc like the Japanese ; 
and his zeal and courage were never surpassed 
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by mortal man. Some of his friends at Goa 
endeavoured to turn him from lus project, by 
representing the great length of the voyage 
— good thirteen hundred leagues — the great 
risk of falling among IMalay pirates, who piti- 
lessly massaered all the prisoners they took ; the 
dangers of the rocky coasts of Japan, which had 
not been surveyed by any mariner ; the dangers 
of whirlpools ■which were know'n to eyist there; 
and the perils of those tremendous hurricanes 
called typhons, which prevail at certain seasons 
on the ocean between Jai)an and China. But 
the ardent propagandist said it were a shame 
that he should be afraid to venture for the sake 
of religion where sailors and merchants went for 
the mere love of worldly gain; that missionaries 
ought to have as much courage as they ; and that 
he felt it was the will of God that he should go.* 
He went, and truly wondrous was the success 
wliich attended him. 

The Portuguese, — mariners, merchants, padres, 
and all, — were received with open arms, not only 

* Pore Bouhours, “ Vio do Samfc Franvois Xavier, Apdtro 
defl ludes ct dii Japon.” 

Other interesting notices of the first proceedings of the 
Christian missionaries in Japan will be found in the following 
works: — Pad||kP-. Marini, “Dolle Missioni del Giapone, etc,” 
4to. Boma, 1663 ; F. Luigi Frois, “ Avvisi N uovi del Giapone, 
etc.” Venc/,ia, 1586; and C. W. King, “Claims of Japan and 
Malaysia upon Christendom, exhibited in Notes of Voyages 
made in 1837.” 2 \ols. 8vo. New York, 1839. 
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at Bungo, but at whatsoever other part of the 
empire they chose to repair unto. Tlie local 
governments and the minor princes, who then 
enjoyed a considerable degree of independence, 
vied with each other in inviting them to their 
porta and towns. They went wherever they 
pleased, from one extremity of the empire to the 
other, and by land as well as by sea. The mer- 
chants found a ready and a most profitable market 
for their goods ; the missionaries, an intellectual, 
tolerant people, very willing to listen to the lessons 
which they had to teach them. There was no one 
established, dominant religion in the country; 
the most ancient faith was sjfiit into sects ; and 
there were at least three other religions imported 
from foreign countries, and tolerated in the most 
perfect manner. Moreover, a faith, said to bo of 
Brahminical origin, and which had been imported 
from India, was, at the time, widely spread 
among the people.* This faith bore so near a 
resemblance to the doctrines introduced by the 
Portuguese, that it must have greatly favoured 
their reception. It appears to have comprised 
the existence, death, and resurrection of a Saviour 
born of a virgin, with almost every other essen- 
tial dogma of Christianity, including the belief 
in the Trinity. If this be a true statement 
and correct description, and if wo then add to 
it the tradition, that this form of religion was 
• At ore tuuf it arpeans to have been uniiersal 
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introduced under the reign of the Chinese emperor 
Mimti, who ascended the throne in about the 
fiftieth year of the Clu'ibtian era, can we avoid 
admitting the conclusion, that some early apostle 
reached the eastern extremity of Asia, if not the 
islands themselves of Japan ? * Then the pomp 
and impressive cci’cmonials of the Homan churchy 
and the frequency of its ser\ices, delighted the 
imprcssiojiahlo Jajianese, who, in all probability, 
would have paid far less attention to a simpler 
form of worshij). The first inissionarics, moreover, 
were men of exemplary lives — modest, viituous, 
disinterested, and most tender and charitable to 
the poor and alHicted. They sought out cases of 
distress ; they attemh'd the sick ; and some Icnow- 
Icdgc they possessed of the superior science of 
medicine, as practised by the most advanced 
nations of iilnropc, was frequently of great benefit 
to the natives, and another means of facilitating 
their eon version. Xavier quitted Japan for China 
in 1661 , and died on the second of December of 
the following year, at Sban-Shan, on the Canton 
rivoi*, not far from Macao ; t but he left able and 

* Moylan’s Japan. “Quai'terlyJlovicw,” vol. lii. Wo believe 
that ibcrc ia other ovidonee to show that the doctriucs of 
Christianity were conveyed to India in the first century after 
the death of our Saviour. 

t It ia worthy of notice that poor Pemani Mendez Pinto, 
who by no means merits the veiy hard names bestowed upon 
him by a Spanish writer of romances, and an English writer of 
plays, pel formed ‘•evoial \oyages with the fearless missionary 
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enthusiastic missionaries behind him, and others 
soon repaired to the country. 

It is said that the immediate successor of 
Xavier (he died in 1670) founded fifty churches, 
and baptized, ndth his own hands, more than 
30,000 converts. These early missionaiies are 
unanimous in their praise of the good, docilo, 
kindly disposition of the natives; and speak of 
them as eminently a grateful people. In one of 
his letters, the sainted XaA’ier says, “ I know not 
Avhen to have done when 1 speak of tlie Ja])ancse. 
They are truly the delight of my heart.” 

The current of convei*sion, however, was not 
always smool h and nniinpc'ded ; for, at this period 
of gri'atest success, we hear occasionally of a 
persecution, and, though less frequently, of an 
a])Ostasy. 

It was so miTch the more easy to the Portuguese 
to bring their trade into a flourishing condition, 
and at the same time to advance and support the 
conversion of the Jay)ancse to the faith of our 
Saviour, as the neighbouring city of Macao, in 

Xa^ier. He rocoi’ds, \\itli groat ro^oreneo, main of tlio learned 
failior’s (ItH'cld and disputatioiib iMtli tlio IBoiizps, or native 
priests, it nas nol liis Ibrliiiie to be preseiit at Xavier’b 
death. 

Not for tlio sake of my own humble performance, but for the 
sake of rescuing the fame of a brave, adventurous, and much- 
traduced sailor, T i\ould recommend the reader to a short 
account of bib life and adventures contained in my litlle book 
called th(' “ Koinaic'e of Travel,” \ol. ii. p. 104 io p. 102. 
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China, which they were then already possessed of, 
could furnish them at command with a sufficient 
stock of European and Indian commodities, and a 
competent number of priests. Tlicir co-rcligionists 
the Spaniards, established at the city of Manilla, 
in the Philippine Islands, not very remote from 
Japan, were likewise at hand to assist them in 
case of need ; and the city of Goa itself, as the 
Home of India, and the metropolis of aU the 
Portuguese dominions in the East, though at a 
greater distance, yet could easily, and without 
prejudice to its own inhabitants, send over fresh 
recruits of ecclesiastics. Ucnce it is not matter 
of wonder that the Portuguese should, ii a short 
time, attain to a high pitch of foi’tunc in this 
insular empire.* 

These local advantages and fachitios of the 
Portuguese for any enterprise on the country 
were in themselves enough to awaken the 
jealousy of that Asiatic government ; but many 
years passed ere any such feeling disturbed the 
intercourse. Perhaps, however, the comparative 
weakness of the central government, and insub- 
ordination and almost independence of many of 
the provinces, promoted the interests of the 
strangers as much as any other circumstance or 
cause then in operation. It is evident, from 
some of the early missionaries, that several of 


* KiimpftT, “ History of Japan.*’ 
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the princes or viceroys paid no attention to the 
edicts of tlie emperor.* 

About the year 16 G 6 , the Portuguese first 
pointed out to the prince of Omura the great 
advantages of the harbour of Nagasaki over 
the ports they had been accustomed to frequent. 
Their suggestions led to the formation of a settle- 
ment, which, ere long, became an important 
city, and which retains a somewhat unhappy 
celebrity down to our own day.t 

The traders brought their cloths, silks, Bhro- 
pca '1 btufls, wines, drugs, medicines, and a great 
variety of other goods, and in return became 
j)ossessc(I of “the golden marrow of the coun- 
try.” Tlio missionaries had to struggle for some 
time with the difficulties of the language. 

“At first, the fathers, being unacquainted with 
the policy, customs, manners, and language of 
the Japanese, were oblig(‘d to got their sermons 
and lessons to the p(‘ople translated into Ja- 
panese by not over-skilful intcrinetcrs, and the 
Japanese words written in Latin characters, 
which being done, they read out of tliese papers 
what they did not understand themselves, and in 
a manner, as may be easily imagined, which 

* Eernain Mendez Pinto says that the ciiixioror was recently 
dead, and that the Japinese were for some time engaged in a 
civil war. 

t 0. W. King, “Notes of the Voyage of tlio Morrison from 
Ctintou to Japan.” New York, 1839. 
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could not but expose them to tbe laughter of 
the less serious part of their audience. But in 
process of time, when they came to familiarize 
themselves with the natives, learning their 
language, studying their religion, their customs, 
and inclinations, they tlien met with a success 
infinitely beyond their expectations. The num- 
ber of converts, particularly upon the island of 
Kiusjii (Kewsew), where they first settled, was 
almost inconeeivabh', and this the rather, as the 
prirlbes of Bungo, Aidma, and Omui’a, did not only 
o))enly es))ouse tlic interest of the Christian 
religion, but were converted themselves and 
baptized.”^ 

Tlie. Jesuits, after giving them a careful edu- 
cation, admitted a good number of young natives 
into their Society. 

The Japanese Christians even went so far as to 
send an embassy, consisting of seven persons, 
well furnished wiih letters and presents, to the 
city of Home, tlua-e to do homage to Po])o 
Gregory XIII., and to assure his holiness of their 
entire submission to his chui'ch. Being very 
long on their voyages and journeys, they did not 
reach the Eternal City until the year 1685, when 
they were present at the inthronization of Gre- 
gory’s successor. Pope Sixtus V. B/cturning 
homewards, they did not reach Japan again 

* Kampfer. Sup jiIm) Arnold Moutaniw and tlip otlior early 
Didch writers; also 'I'hunbcrg’s travels. 
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until 1590, thus having been absent eight years 
from their country.* In tlie course of the two 
years which followed on their return (1691-2), 
no fewer than 12,000 Japanese are said to have 
been converted and baptized. It is even stated 
tliat the emperor then reigning, with many of 
liis courtiers and of the ehiefs of his army, 
professed a strong inclination to the Jesuits, and 
the doctrines which they had taught with such 
signal success. Yet tin* licatben priests, Avho 
found that they were losing both their revenues 
and their influence with the pcojde, liad influ- 
ence enough at court to jwocure a jwoelamatiou, 
forbidding, under pain of death, the practice 
or j)rofession of the Clxristian religion ; and there 
were occasional and tierce outbreaks of fanati- 
cism and persecution. It should appear, how- 
(>vcr, that these xvere directed solely against 
tlie native converts, and that tlie Portuguese 
romaihed exempt from any serious molestation. 
Many of them married native ladies of the 
best families — of course baptized. The merchants 
in their trade, and the priests in the ixropagation 
of their gospel, j)i*ospercd equally well. The three 
ports that were most used were Bungo, Pirando, 
and Nagasaki. The gain upon the goods im- 
ported was at least cent, per cent., and their 
profits on the goods they exported were very high. 

* An lujcoiint of this remarkable einbasby to Home is given 
by Thuaniia iu liih bibtorv. 
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It is confidently asserted that upwards of 300 
tons of gold, silver, and copper were exported 
every year; for at that period the Portuguese 
had full liberty to import and export whatsoever 
they pleased, without limitation as to quantity. 
They traded in fine largo ships, the arrival of 
which was always held as a holiday by the 
natives. “ It is believed,” says the valuable old 
German writer, whom we frequently follow, 
** that had the Portuguese enjoyed the trade to 
Japan hut twenty years longer, upon the same 
footing as they did for some time, such riches 
would have been transported out of this Ophir to 
Macao, and there w'ould have been such a plenty 
and flow of gold and silver in that town, as 
sacred writ mentions there was at Jeirusalem in 
the time of Solomon.” * 

The Portuguese were at this period, with the 
oxeeption of the Italians, as civilized a nation as 
any in Christendom ; elegant in their attire and 
manners, fond of the arts and of music and 
jjoetry. Traces of their civilization are yet dis- 
tinguishable among the upper classes of Ja- 
panese, curiously blended with the Chinese and 
Indian elements of civilization. Old Kampfe^:, 
who loves to trace resemblances and aflinities of 
races, says that there was a certain natural 
resemblance between the minds, dispositions, and 
inclinations of ilie Japanese and Portuguese, 

* Xainpfer. 
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" both being bom nearly nndcr the same clime.” 
The misfortune of the Portuguese was, that they 
allowed themselves to bo overstocked with monks 
and missionaries, and fell themselves into a 
morbid state of ultra devotion. 

If the English nation undertook as yet nothing, 
in this direction, on its own account, it was to the 
sldU, science, and courage of an Englishman that 
the Dutch owed their first access to Japan, and 
the first advantages they acquired in the coimtry. 
This remarkable man has left us a most curious 
and interesting account of himself and Ms adven- 
tures. IIo was born about the middle of the reign 
of Elizabeth. “ Your worships shall understand 
that I am a Kentish maw, born in a tomi called 
Gillingham, two English miles from E-oehestcr, 
and one mile from Chatham, where the queen’s 
ships do lie ; and that, from the ago of twelve 
years, I was brought up in Limehouse^ near 
Loudon, being ’prentice twelve years to one 
master, Nicholas Diggins, and have served in 
the place of master and pilot in her majesty’s 
sMps, and about eleven or twelve years served 
the worsMpful company of the Barbary mer- 
chants, imtil the Indian trafiic from Holland 
began, in which Indian traffic I was desirous to 
make a little experience of the small knowledge 
which God had given mo. 

So, in the year of our Lord God 1598, I 
hired myself for chief pilot of a fleet of five sail 
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of Ilollanders, which was made ready by the 
chief of their Indian company, Peter Vander- 
hacg, and Hans Vanderguct ; the general of this 
fleet was called J accrues Mayhay, in which ship, 
being admiral, I was pilot.” * 

The fleet, or squadron, set sail from the Texel 
on the 21th of June, 159S, in the last years of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

In those days long voyages were seldom at- 
1 cmpled with impunity. Before the Dutch crossed 
the line, sickness broke out in their ships, and 
they were forced to touch at the coast of Guinea, 
Avhere many of their men died. The admmal, or, 
as he was ciiUc'd in those days, the general, died 
before they reached the Guinea coast. After 
other calamities, they reached the Straits of Ma- 
gelhaeus at tlu‘ beginning of April, 1699, “ at 
which time the winter came, so that there was 
much snoAv : and our men, through cold on the 
one side and hunger on the other, gi*ew weak.” 
Though the straits had seldom been passed by 
ships from Europe, and were very imperfectly 
known, bold William Adams, our true English 
pilot, preferred going tlmough them to doubling 
Capo Horn. 

“We had the wind at N.E. some five or six 
days, in which time wc might have passed 
through the straits; but, for refreshing of our 
men, wo waited, watering and taking in of wood, 

* Purohas, “His Pilgrimes.” 
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Mid setting uji of a pinnace of fifteen or sixteen 
tons in bigness. At length, we would have passed 
through, but could not by reason of the southerly 
winds, with wot and also very cold, with abun- 
dance of snow and icc. Wherefore, wo were forced 
to winter and stay in the straits from the Cth of 
April until the 2-J<th of September, in which time 
the most part of our provisions were spent, in so 
much that for lack of victuals many of our men 
died through hunger.” At last they got through 
the perilous passage into Ihe Pacific. Put storms 
dispersed the fleet. After wailing on tlie coast 
of Chili eight-and-twenty days, m tlie hope of 
being joined by the otlicrs, the Erasmus, which 
was piloted by Adams, made sail for the island of 
Mocha. While they stayed on the Chilian coast, 
they found the natives “ good of nature ; but, by 
reason of the Spaniards, they ivould not deal 
with us at the first ; but then they brought us 
sheep and potatoes, for which we gave them bells 
and knives, whereof they were very glad ; but, in 
the end, the people went u]) from their houses 
into the country, and came no more unto us.” 
Wlierovcr those early navigators penetrated, they 
were mot by the malice and sharp jealousy of the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, who had obtained a 
good footing in those regions before them. 

" The 1st of .November wo came to the isle of 
Moka, lying in the latitude of 38°. Having 
much wind, wo durst not anchor, but directed our 
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course for the island of Santa Maria, where, 
having no knowledge of the people, our men 
went on land, and the people of the land fought 
with our men, and hurt eight or nine; but, in 
the cud, they made a false composition of friend- 
sliip, which our men did believe. The next day 
our captain and tlu-ee-and-twcnty of our chief 
men went on land, meaning for merchandise to 
get victuals, having wonderful hunger. Two or 
three of the people came straight to our boat in 
friendly manner, with a kind of wine and roots, 
making tokens to come and land, and signs that 
there were sheep and oxen. Our captain with 
our men, having great desire to get refreshments 
for the sliip, wont on land. The people of the 
country lay in ambush, a thousand and more, and 
straightway fell upon our men, and slew them 
all ; among which aa'us my poor brother Thomas 
Adams. By this loss w(‘ had scarce so many men 
whole as could weigh our anchor.” 

A day or two after this calamity they fell in 
with one of their missing ships, which had another 
story of woo to tell, having had the captain and 
twenty-seven men killed at the island of Moka. 

“Now we took council what we should do to 
get victuals. To go on land by force we had no 
men ; for the most part were sick. There came a 
Spaniard by composition to see our ship ; and so 
the next day ho came again, and we let liim 
depart quietly. Tlie third day came two Spaniards 
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aboard us, without pawn (pledge), to see if tliey 
could betray us. When they had seen our ship, 
they would have gone on land again; but wo 
would not let them, showing that they came 
without leave, and wo would not let them go on 
land again without our leave ; whereat they were 
greatly offended. Wo showed them that we had 
extreme need of victuals ; and tliat if they would 
give us so many sheep, and so many beeves, they 
should go and land. So against tlicir nills they 
made composition with us, which, within the time 
appointed, they did accomplish. TTaving so much 
rcfresliing aswc could get, wc made all things 
well again, our men being for the most part 
recovered of their sickness (by reason of the beef 
and mutton).” 

The pilot of the other ship wus also an English- 
man, one Timothy Shotten by name, “ who had 
been with Mr. Thomas Cavendish in his voyage 
round the world.” Shotten and Adams were old 
friends, and about eqiuilly enterprising. They 
heard that the Spaniards had o\eri)owered one of 
their fleet ; but they could leani nothing of the 
fate of the other two strips that wer<‘ missing. In 
all probability tluy had founderc'd at sea. A now 
captain being apirointcd in Adams’s ship, a coimcil 
was held as to what they should do to make their 
voyage most profitable. They had a great quantity 
of wooUon cloths ; and had evidently left Europe 
with no veiy decided plan as to the market they 

c 
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were to seek. “At last it was resolved to go for 
Japan; for, by report of one Dirreck Gerritson, 
which had been there with the Portugals, woollen 
cloth Avas in great estimation in that island; and 
we gathered, l)y reason that the Malaccas, and the 
most paii; of the East Indies, were hot countries 
where woollen cloths would not bo much accepted. 
Therefore it was we all agreed to go for Japan.” 

It was on the 29th of November, 1599, that 
they shaped their course, favoured by the trade- 
wind, “ which continued good for divers months.” 
William Adams belie\ed that they fell among 
cannibals. “ In our way across the South Sea we 
fell in -with certain islands, in IG" of north lati- 
tude, the inhabitants whereof are men-caters. 
Coming near these islands, and having a great 
pinnace with us, eight of our men being in the 
pinnace, ran from us wuth the jumiacc ; and, as 
we suppose, were eaten of the wild men, of which 
people we took one.” 

In latitude 27° or 28° they encountered variable 
winds and very stormy Aveather. On the 24!th of 
February, IGOO, the sliips lost sight of each 
other, and never met again. Poor Adams could 
only conjecture as to the fate of the other ship 
and his good friertd the English pilot. Master 
Timothy Shotten. Of the five ships which had 
quitted Ilolland, there remained but one. Adams, 
however, did not give way to despair. 

“ Nevertheless, we still did oiir best, directing 
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our course for Japan. The four-and-twentieth of 
March, we saw an island, called Una Colonna ; at 
which time many of our men were sick again, and 
divers dead. Great was the misery we were in, 
having no more than nine or ton men able to go' 
or creep upon their knees ; our captain, and all the 
rest, looking every hour to die. But on the 11th 
of April, 1600, wc saw the high land of Japan, 
near unto Bungo ; at hich time there were no 
more than five men of us able to go. The 12th 
of April we came hard to Bungo, Avherc many 
country barks came aboard us, tJie people aa hereof 
we willingly let come, having no .force to 
resist them. And at this place we came to an 
anchor.” 

It should appear that tin' Japanese were not 
then so remarkable for their honesty as tlu'y have 
since been found. 

“Tlie people offered us no Imrt, but stole all 
things that they could steal ; lor Avhich some paid 
dearly afterward. 

“The next day, the kmg of ihat island sent 
soldiers aboard, to see that none of the merchants’ 
goods were stolen. Two or three days after, our 
ship was brought into a good harbour, there to 
abide till the principal king of the whole country 
had nows of us, and imtil it was known Avhat his* 
will was to do with us. In the mean time we got 
favour of the king of that place, to get our 
captain and sick men on land; and wc had a 

c 2 
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house appointed us, in which all our men were 
laid, and had refreslxing given them. After we 
had boon there from five or six days, a Portugal 
Jesuit, Avith otlicr Portugals, and some Japanese 
'that were Christians, came from a place called 
Nangasaki; AAdiich was ill for us, the Portugals 
being our mortal enemies, who reported that 
we were ixiratcs, and Avere not in the way of 
merchandising.” 

'Whate\’'cr may have been the case in Master 
Adams’s ship, most of the vessels, not Spaniards 
or Portuguese, that ventured into the Pacific and 
to these eastern parts of the world, at this 
period, certainly resorted to piratical or bucca- 
neering expedients. Nor could it avoU bo other- 
wise. In their rcstricti\e commercial policy, the 
Spaniards and Portu£*uese, A\ho, by virtue of a 
papal bull, claimed all the ncAv, and good half of 
the old AA orld, Avould not allow any share of the 
trade to Dutch, English, Ereneh, or any other 
nation of Christendom. If they found any weak 
unarmed vessel trading on the coast of South 
America, or clseAAhere, they seized her as contra- 
band, and treated all on board as thieves and 
smugglers. As it Avas not to be expected that 
their extravagant claim Avould be allowed, or 
'that the bull of a pope (aa ho did not, and who 
could not, at the time, imderstand the geography 
of the earth, or the extent of his donation) 
should bo respected by nations of the reformed 
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churches, who had long since renounced his 
authority, the adventurers to the South Seas 
took care to arm their ships, and to go generally 
in squadrons. In this way they traded where 
they could with the natives, boldly fought the 
Spaniards or the Portuguese, who would not 
allow a fair trade, seized and plundered their 
ships, and, not unfrcqucntly, making descents on 
their coast, did the same by their to\vns and 
cities. These romantic adventures belong to the 
liistory of tlie buecaneers.'* It is enough for our 
present purpose to s.ny that these practices (pro- 
voked by Spanish and Portuguese presumiition, 
jealousy, harshness, and, not imfrequently, atro- 
cious cruelty) prevailed all through the reign of 
Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I., and that they 
did not entirely cease until the peace of llyswick, 
ill the time of William III., when a little free- 
dom of commerce was allowed by Portuguese 
and Spaniards, and when other nations were 
becoming more j)Owcrful than they on the 
Pacific and in the East. During all the long 
period wo have mentioned, it uas the common 
saying of English sailors, that there was no 
peace beyond the line, or that European treaties 
did not extend to the Spanish Main or the 

* TIio best and most anthcutic history of these daring adven- 
turers is that by Admiral Burney 

A condensed account viill bo found in Mac FarUne’s “ Ban- 
ditti and Bobbers of all Nations.” 
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South Sea. But to return to honest Master 
Adams. 

“ The evil report of the Jesuits and Portuguese 
caused the governor and common people to think 
ill of us, in such manner that we looked always 
when we should bo set upon crosses, which is the 
execution in this land for piracy and some other 
crimes. I’hus daily more and more the Portugals 
mcensed the justiees and people against us. And 
two of our men, as traitors, gave themselves in 
service to the king, beiug all in all with the Por- 
tugals, having by tliem their lives warranted. The 
one was called Gilbert de Canning, whoso mother 
dwelleth .at Middleburg, who gave himself out 
to be the inerehant of tlie goods in the ship ; the 
other was called .lobn Abclson Van Owater. 
These traitors sought all maimer of Avays to get 
the goods into their hands, and made known unto 
them all things that had passed in oiu* voyage.” 

As the Portuguese, Avho had got so firm an 
establisliment in Jiapan, and who were despe- 
rately tenacious of the monopoly of that trade, 
wore also animated to a fanatical height by the 
odium tJieologicum — as they detested the Dutch 
and English as much in their quality of heretics, 
as in that of interlopers, it is more than pro- 
bable that they would have seen Adams, the 
captain, and some of the crew crucified, with 
much inwai'd satisfaction. To their numerous 
Christian converts among the Japanese, they 
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represented the strangers as unbelieving hea- 
thens, wretches, and blasphemers. 

But, fortunately, the case being submitted to 
the imperial coiu't, then at Osacca, the emiieror 
was pleased to order that Master Adams, uith 
one of the mariners, should be brought before 
him. 

“ So, taking one man Avith me, T Avent to him, 
taking my lea\c of our captain, and all the others 
that Avcrc sick, and commendin"' myself into His 
hands, tJiat liad pi’CserA'<'d me from so many 
pci’ils on the sea. J Avas earrk'd in oiu* of the 
great king’s galle;vs to tlie court at Osacca, about 
eighty leagues from the place A\heve the ship 
was. The 12th of May, 1000, I came to the 
great king’s city, Avbo caused iu(‘ to bo brought 
into the palace, l)('iug i\ AAOnderliil costly house, 
gilded Avith gold in abundance. Coming before 
tlie king, he Aicued me aaoH, and seemed to be 
kind and Avonderful fuAmurable. lie made many 
signs unto me, some of aa hich T understood, and 
some I did not. In tlic end tlicrc came one 
that could sj)eak l^ortiiguese. By him the king 
demanded of Avhat land I was, and Avhat moved 
us to come to his land, being so far off. I 
showed unto him the name of our coimtry, and 
that our land liad long sought out the East 
Indies, and desired friendship Avith all kings and 
potentates in way of merchandise, having in our 
land divers commodities, which these lands had 
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not ; and also to buy siich mcrchandisos in this 
land as our country had not.” 

Had William Adams, the pilot and mariner, 
been indoctrinated in the axioms of political 
economy, ho could not have explained himself 
better; had he been inflated with the pedantry 
and conceit of the staticians and economists of 
our own day, ho would not have done it half so 
well. lie continues : — 

“ Then the groat king asked whether our 
country had Avars ? I ansAvered him, yea, Avith 
tlio Si)aniai*ds and Portugtils, being in peace with 
all other nations. Purther, he asked me, in 
Avhat I did believe ? I said, in God that made 
heaA'en and earth. He asked me divers other 
questions of things of religion, and many other 
tilings, us A\bat Avay Ave came to his country. 
Having a chart of the whole Avorld AA'ith me, I 
shoAA'^ed liim through tlio Straits of Magolhaens ; 
at Avhich ho Avondcred, and thought me to lie. 
Thus, from one thing to another, I abode Avith 
him till midnight. And having asked mo what 
merchandise avc had in our ship, I showed him 
samples of all. In the end, he being ready to 
depart, I desired tliat Ave might have trade of 
merchandise, as the Portugals had. To which he 
made me an answer, but what it was I did not 
understand. So lie commanded me to be carried 
to prison. But two jdays after ho sent for mo 
again, and inquired of the qualities and con- 
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ditions of our countries, of wars and peace, of 
beasts and cattle of all sorts, of heaven and the 
stars. It seemed that he was well content with 
all mine answers. Nevertheless, I was com- 
manded to prison again; but my lodging was 
bettered in another place.” 

We consider these scenes, in the naive, sailor- 
like manner in which they are described, a» 
perfectly delightful, and know not which the 
more to admire, the laudable curiosity of tlio 
semi -barbarous oriental despot, or the evident 
promptness and straightforwardness of the Eng- 
lish mariner and pilot. Our sea diplomacy has 
been nearly always our best. 

“ So,” continues Adams, “ I remained nino- 
and-tliirty days in prison, hearing no nows 
neither of our ship nor captain, whether ho were 
recovered of his sickness, nor of the rest of the 
company. . . . Now in this long time of imprison- 
ment, the Jesuits and the Portugiils gave many 
evidences to the empoi*or against us, alleging 
that we were thieves and robbers of all iiations, 
and if we wore suffered to Jive, it sliould bo 
against the profit of his maj('sty and the land ; 
for then no nation could come there mthout 
robbing; but if justice were executed on us, it 
would terrify the rest of our nation from coming 
there any more. And to this intent they sued to 
his majesty daily to cut us off, making all the 
friends they could at court to this purpose.” 
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Verily the Portuguese were merciless enougli 
to the now comers ; and verily, also, when their 
hour came, the Dutch were equally merciless in 
then’ revenge. In their conduct towards each 
other, these people gave a practical denial to the 
blessed doctrines they professed, and discredited 
Christianity in the eyes of an interesting people, 
who seem to have been, in a most remarkable 
manner, open to Christian ootivcrsion. 

“ At h'ngth the emperor gave the Jesuits and 
Portugals this answer: That, as yet, wo had 
done no hurt or damasfc to him nor to anv of 
his land, and that therefore it uas against reason 
and justice to put us to death ; and if our coun- 
tries and theirs had uars one with the other, that 
was no cause that he should ])ui us to death. 
The emperor answering them in this manner, 
they were quite out of hearl, that their cruel 
pretence failed; for the which. Cod be praised 
for ever and ever ! 

“ Now in this tim<‘ that I was in prison, the 
ship was commanded to be brouglit so near to 
the city where the emperor A\as as she might, 
the wliich was done. So the one-and-fortieth day 
of my imprisonment, the emperor called me 
before Mm again, demanding of mo many ques- 
tions more, which are too long to Avrite. In 
conclusion, he asked mo whether I were desirous 
to go to the ship to sec my cormtrymen ? I 
answered, that I would very gladly do it ; so ho 
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bade mo go. Then I departed, and was freed 
from imprisonment. And this was the first nows 
that I had that the ship and company were 
come to the city. 

“Wherefore, with a rejoicing heart, I took a 
boat and went to our ship, where 1 found the 
captain and the rest recovered of their sickness. 
But at our first meeting aboard we saluted 
one another with motu*ning and shedding of 
tears ; for they w^erc informed that I was exe- 
cuted, and long since dead. Thus, God be 
praised, all we that w ere h'ft alive came together 
again.' 

Everything w'as now taken out of the ship, 
tlio nautical instruments of our pilot being 
much prized. But the emperor ordered that 
these tliiugs should be restored to him, and that 
60,000 reals, in ready money, should be given 
to the captain and his people, to buy food and 
other necessaries. After a sliort time the vessel 
was ordered round to the eastern coast of the 
island of Quanto, near to tlio city of Jeddo, 
where the emperor now was. To their suppli- 
cations to bo allowed to take their departure 
with their ship, his majesty tmned a deaf ear. 
Matters were made worse by the Butch sailors, 
who broke out into mutiny, and wanted all the 
money and all other things that were given by 
the Japanese. If the poor pilot and eaptain had 
put to sea with such a crew, they woidd in all 
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probability bavo been lost or put to death. When, 
they had been two years in Japan, they received 
a positive denial as to the ship, and were told 
that they must make up their minds to live 
happily and peacefully in the country all the 
rest of tlieir days. The Dutch dispersed them- 
selves on the island, cvciy man going where he 
thought best. Dy the cmi)eror’s order each was 
allowed about two pounds of nee a day, and about 
twelve gold ducats a year, — no niggardly allow- 
ance in a country where the commodities of life 
were so cheap. 'J'Jicy seem to have been a coarse, 
uneducated, dull set of hdlows, incapable of 
doing anything good for themselves or for others. 
Not so our clever English pilot, who made liim- 
sclf friends with his ing('nuity and ability, and 
gradually rose in the estimation of the emperor 
himself, and ultimately attained to almost the 
highest honours that could be conferred on a 
man who u as not a native and a member of the 
hereditary aristocracy of the country. 

“ So, in process of four or live years, the 
emperor called me, as he had done divei’s times 
before, and would have me to make liim a small 
sliip. I answered that I was no carpenter, 
and had little knowledge thereof. * Well,’ saith 
he, ‘ do it so well as you can ; if it be not good, it 
is no matter.’ Wherefore, at his command, I 
built him a ship, of the burthen of eighty tons, 
or thereabouts ; which ship beiug made in 
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all proportions as our manner is, he eoming 
aboard to see it, liked it u ell ; by which means I 
came in more favour with him, so that I came 
often into Ids presence, and, from time to time, 
he gave me many presents.” 

In this ship-bidlding, little more could have 
been wanted from Adams than the Urns, and his 
directing c^c, the natives being excellent carpen- 
ters, good smiths, and intelligent and expert in 
nearly every mechanical art. 

Shortly after l)uilding this vessel, William 
Adams greatly impioved Ids condition by be- 
coming tutor to his good-natured, libei’al-mindod 
master. 

“ Now being in such grace and favour with the 
emperor, by reason I taught him some points 
of geometry and the mathemcilics, with other 
tliiugs, I pleased him so, that uhat I said could 
not bo contradieted. At nliich my former 
enemies, the Jesidts and Portugals, did greatly 
wonder, and entreated me to befriend them to the 
emperor in their business ; and so by my means, 
both Spaniards and Portugals lia^ e received 
friendship from the emperor, 1 recompensing 
their e\il unto mo nith good.” 

At the end of iive years Adams, A\ho had a 
wife and cldldrcn in England, and who was 
evidently a man of warm affections, once more 
entreated to be allowed to take his departure, and 
try to get back to his own country and home. 
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The emperor could, on no account, spare so 
clover and useful a man. But Adams’s Dutch 
captain, not havinj? made himself so useful, was 
permitted to go. Poor fellow ! lie would have 
done better to stay where he was. Being carried 
in a Japanese junk to a plaee which is called 
Patanc, he stay(>d there a year waiting for the 
appearance of some Dutch ship; scein" that 
none came, he nent to another place, which 
Adams calls lor, wlicrc lu* found a tleet of nine 
sail ; “of which fl(>et tlu* ITollandcr Matlecf was 
general ; and in this tleet he was made master 
again.” These, as we have intimated, wore 
stirring times, -when swords, muskets, and great 
guns, were constantly called into play; and when 
the bravest men had the best chance. The Dutch 
fleet sailed to "Malacca, and lought Avith a A^holo 
armada of Poi-tugues(\ I’he Dutch, \\e believe, 
gained the victoiy ; hut our ]i()or skippew lost his 
life in the battle. Adams, ho did not rceeive the 
intelligence until long after the catastrophe, was 
very much affected; for ho had hoped that liis 
captain might, by some means or other, get hack 
to Europe, and tell of his Avhei*eahouts. The two 
interesting letters from which we arc quoting, and 
which contain nearly all that we have of his adven- 
tures from his own pen, were addressed, one to 
Ids udfe, and one to his “ unknown friends and 
countrymen,” who might chance to receive it 
somewhere, and transmit it to England. The first 
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is incomplete, and without date.* The second 
bears the date of the 22nd of October, 1611. It 
will be remembered that poor Adams sailed from 
Europe in June, 1598. 

In his yearning after his home, and his grieving 
for the death of lus Butch cajdaiu, ho says, — 
“ So now 1 think no certain news will be knoM'u 
in England, whether I be living or dead. Tliere- 
fore my desire is, tliat my wife and two cliildren 
may somehow Icaru tliat I am lierc in Japan. 
My wife is in a manner a widow, and my children 
fatherless ; w liich tiling only is my greatest giief 
of lieai’t and eonsei(‘nee.” 

The passag(‘ wdiich immediately follows is ex- 
quisitely simple and honu'ly ; and made aU the 
more delicious by the little admixture of self- 
impoi-tance. We love to see the mariner and 
pilot thus boasting of his east London acquaint- 
ance on the shores of a remote, mysterious 
island in Japan : — 

“ I am a man,” quoth Adams, “ not unknown in 
llatclitf and Limehouse. I am u ell knomi to my 
good master Nicholas Biggins, and Mr. 1’liomas 
Best, and Mr. Nicholas Isaac, and Mr. William 
Isaac ; also to ]Mr. William Jones, and ]Vrr. Bcckct. 
Therefore, should this letter ever come to any 
of their hands, or the copy of this letter, I know 

* The lionesst, laborious old compibu*, Samuel Purebas, says, 
in evident anger, “ The rest of this letter, by the malice of the 
bearers, was suppressed.” 
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that good company’s mercy is such, that my 
friends and kindred shall have news that I do as 
yet live in this vale of my sinful pilgrimage ; the 
whieh thing, again and again, I do desire for 
Jesu’s sake.” The pathos at the elose of this 
passage is made the more pathetie by the words 
which precede. 

In the first ship he built for the emperor he made 
a coasting \oyagc or two witli Japanese sailors. 
He tlien, at tlie emperor’s command, built a 
second vessel, of the burthen of 120 tons. In 
this second ship he made a \oyagc from Miaco to 
the Bay of Jeddo, which he estimates at a distance 
about equal to that from Loudon to the Land’s 
End. Shipwrecks arc rather frequent on those 
rocky coasts, lashed by a stormy sea. In the year 
1G09, a largo Spanish ship, called the St. Fran- 
cisco, was cast away u^jon the coaist in the night, 
during which IGO men were drowned. But 310, 
or rather more, Avere saved; and among these 
was no less a p(*rsonage than the governor of 
Manilla, Avhom the unfortunate ship Avas convey- 
ing to New Spain. Tliis shipwrecked party was 
treated Avith great kindnos.s, and the larger of the 
tAA o vessels wliich William Adams had built was 
appointed to convey the governor to Acapulco. 
Here was another chance of getting back to 
England, but our home-sick pilot was not allowed 
to avail himself of it. The ship set sail in 1610 ; 
and in the next year the governor returned 
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another ship in her stead, with very rich presents 
in goods and money, together mth an envoy to 
the emperor, to give thanks for his great friend- 
ship, and request a continuance of it. When 
Adams wrote (in 1611), the Spaniards had his 
Japanese-built ship at the Philippine Islands. 
By this time he was ]i\mg like a lord, and 
might have boon liappy indeed, if he could have 
liad his wife and children with him, or even 
have communicated with them. 

“ Now, for my sor\ic(‘ Avhich T have done, and 
daily do, being ('mp](>^\cd in tlic emperor’s ser- 
vice, he hatli ghen me a li\ing like nuto a lord- 
ship in England, nith (‘igldy or ninety husband- 
tnen, uho arc as my sei’\ants and slaves. The 
precedent was never done before. Thus God hath 
provided for m(‘, after rny groat misery; to his 
name be the praise for over. Amen. Now whether 
I shall come out of tJiis land I know not. Until 
this present year there hath been no njeaiis ; but 
now, through the trade of the Hollanders, there 
may be means. In the j<*ar of our Lord 1009 
two Holland shii)s came to Japan. Their inten- 
tion was to take the l^ortugal carrack (great ship) 
which comes yearly from IVlacao, and being some 
five or six days too late for that prize, they came 
to Eirando, and went to the coiu-t of the emperor, 
where they were in great friendsliip received, 
conditioning rvith the emperor to send yearly a 
ship or two: and so they departed with the 


jj 
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emperor’s free pass. [The prevalent negotiator 
on this delicate occasion was William Adams 
himself ; and to our good English pilot the Dutch 
are really indebted for their first permission and 
license to trade with Japan.] Now this year, 
ICll, there is a small floUand ship arrived, with 
cloth, lead, elephant’s teeth, damask, black taffeta, 
raw silk, pepper, and other commodities; and 
they have showed cause Avhy they have missed 
the former year, IGIO, according to promise to 
come yearly. This ship was well received, and 
with great kindness entertained.” 

Ei’om these Dutchmen, Avhom ho boMonded at 
court and elsewhere, Adams learned for the first 
time that the English were now driving a fair 
trade in the East Indies, and attempting to set 
up humble factories on the Malabar coast.* By 
means of some of these Englishmen in the East 
— some of whom, he presumed, must needs know 
him — ho hoped to be able to send intelligence to 
his dear family, and to receive their news. His 
deep-seated anxiety in this respect goes to tho 
heart, and moves one almost to tears. Wife, 
or child, he had not seen for tho dreary space of 
tliirteen years, almost as long a time as that other 
fine specimen of a bravo, pious English mariner^ 
B-obert Knox, passed in captivity on tho island 
of Ceylon, among the Cingalese. The Cingalese 

• Our first attempt at a settlement in the East Indies was 
made in the year ICOS, in tho reign of James I. 
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were incomparably a more barbarous and cruel 
people than the Japanese ; but Knox was a young 
man, and had neither wife nor child to grieve and 
pine after. 

" Thus,” says Adams, in conclusion, “ I am con- 
strained to write, hoping that, by one means or 
another, in process of time I shall hear of my wife 
► and dear children : and so with patience I wait the 
good will and pleasure of God Almighty, desiring 
all those, to whom this my letter may come, to 
use the means to acquaint my good friends wdth 
it, that so my ■wife and cliildivn may hear of me ; 
by which mcfins there may bo hope that I may 
see my wife and children before my death : 
the which the Lord grant, to his glory and my 
comfort. Amen.” 

Alas! he never had this comfort. Detained 
by the emperor, ho lived many years on the island 
after writing the letter, and ho died there, at 
Firando, in the year 1619 or 1620.* By this 
time the Dutch had weU established their trade 
with Japan, and secui*ed considerable interest and 
influence in the country. We know not whether 
they showed their gratitude by marking the grave 
of this remarkable man wdth a monument and 

* Writing in 1621, old Purchas says that the news of his 
death was received by the last India ship whicli had just 
reached London. Allowing for the long, tedious voyages of 
that time, and for tho very roundabout way by which the 
news was, in all probability transmitted, we cannot safely place 
the death at a later period than 1619 

d2 
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inscription, or wlictlicr tlicy caused inquiries to 
be made in England after his family, in order to 
confer some benefit on them. It is most likely 
that they did neither. 

Such WTO the truly i*oiuantic incidents which 
attended the opening of Japan to the Dutch. In 
all this time of bold maritime adventm’o, in no 
part of the interesting, exciting folios of Samuel 
Purchas, is there any matter more interesting 
than tliat uhieli is contained in these two letters 
of William Adams. ■*= Our mariner and pilot docs 
indeed deserve a high place in the list of the 
heroes of naval discovery and entcr])rise, and 
equally so among the diplomatists of commerce 
and civilization.! If, Avith anything like a se- 
curity of his letters reaching England, ho had 
written out all that he kiunv of the country, and 
given an ample account of his exjierience in it 
during so many years of residence, we, no doubt, 
should have liad as delightful a book as that of 
Eobert Knox, and about a people in eveiy 
way more intcrestuig than the inner-dAvellcrs of 
Ceylon. The little he says is faA'om’able on the 
whole. After mentioning the abundance of pre- 
cious metals, he adds : — 

“ This land of Japan is truly a great laud, and 

* SocPurclias “His Pilgrimes,” vol. i.from p. 125 to p. 1^2. 
This invaluable work v as publislicd in 1025, a very fow years 
after the death of Alains. The adventures Avill be found 
reprinted in a n*ore accessible book : Harris’s “ Collection of 
Voyages,** vol. i. p. 850. Also in Piiudall’s JMemorials of Japan. 

t “Quarterly lieview,” vol. lli 
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lietli to the nortliwarcl, in the latitude of cight- 
and-forty degrees, and llie southernmost part of it 
in fivc-and-thirty degrees, and the length of it, 
east by north, and west and by south (for so it 
licth), is 220 English leagues. The breadth, south 
and north, tliirtcen degrees, twenty leagues to the 

degree The people of this land of Japan are 

good of nature, courteous aho\e measure, and 
viiliant in Avar. Their justice is severely executed, 
without any 2 )artiality, upon the transgressors of 
the law; tliey are goAerned in gr<*at chility; I 
think no land bi'tter governed in the world by 
ciA il j)oliey. The jK'ojde are Aery siij erstitious in 
their I'eligion, but are of diveis o 2 )inions. There 
aie many ,1 (‘suits and Franciscan friars in this 
land, and they liave eouAeited many to be Chris- 
tians, and have many churches in the land.” 

The first Dutch factory, on a very humble 
scale, Avas established at Firando, Avherc Adams 
breathed his last Ilav ing in v din attempted to pre- 
vent its establisluncnt, the Portuguese intrigued 
and laboured hard to bring about its destruction. 
The hatred between the tAvo Euroj)ean nations 
was as irreconcilabl<‘ as it Avas violent — ^no gust of 
passion, but a dceii-AvcUing pcrpcdual hatred. If 
the Portuguese called the Dutch auIc Lutherans, 
schismatics, accursed heretics; the Dutch were 
always ready to retort by (jailing the Portuguese 
worshiijpers of wood and rotten hones, lying 
papists, foul idolaters. The religious animosities 
certainly led to many melancholy occurrences. 
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and rendered it impossible that the two nations 
should live peaceably together in the same 
country ; but the llomanist writers are incorrect 
in asserting that it was owing to the malice of 
the Butch that the missionaries of their church 
and their native converts wore first subjected to 
Japanese persecution. That persecution had 
commenced before William Adams reached the 
country, and before the name of the Dutch was 
known to the natives; and it appears to have 
oi’igmated, in good part, from the enmities and 
dissensions which broke out among the different 
monastic orders in the East. If the work of 
Japanese conversion had been left wholly in the 
hands of those who began it and made so rapid 
and wonderful a progress in it, wo think it at 
least probable that there would have been no 
persecution at all, and that the great bulk of the 
population would have been brought witlun the 
pale of the Church of Romo. But the politic, 
wary, and accomplished Jesuits were soon far out- 
numbered by a host of Eranciscan, Dominican, 
Augustine, and other friars, of more zeal than 
discretion, who flocked in from Goa, Malacca, 
Macao, and other Portuguese settlements, and 
who, instead of conciliating the government and 
people, sot their laws and usages at defiance. 
The Eranciscans quarrelled with the Dominicans, 
and aU the orders together quarrelled with the 
disciples of Loyola. There was then frequently 
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exhibited the unseemly spectacle of one body of 
papists intriguing with heathens against another, 
and, that which was scarcely more decorous, a 
Japanese convert labouring to reconcile these 
foreign Christian rivals. 

The greatest vice of the Japanese is inconti- 
nence. It is hinted that the struggles of the 
missionaries to subdue this vice contributed very 
materially to the overthrow of their church. 
The princes and great men n ould not put away 
their numerous concubines, — ^for them, the liarcm 
must go with the church. According to one 
account, it was the passion of Ioa c that l(>d to the 
religious catastrophe. A prince (some say the 
emperor himself) became enamoured of a Chris- 
tian lady, and was transported into fury at 
finding that the fair one would not conform to 
the old, easy customs of the country. 

Orders were issued by the imperial court that 
no more friars or missionaries of any kind should 
be admitted into the country; and the Portu- 
guese captains and traders were strictly com- 
manded not to bring any more in their ships; 
nevertheless, they continued to smuggle in 
fresh recruits of ecclesiastics. Certain Pran- 
ciscan friars, who came from the Spanish settle- 
ments in the Philippines, formed processions, 
preached in the public streets of Miaco, and 
built a new church there, contrary to the im- 
perial edict, and contrary to the advice and 
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earnest entreaties of the Jesuit fathers. They 
had nothing to plead in justifioation of their 
rashness, hut an ardent, impatient longing after 
the crown of mai*tyrdom. In vain the Jesuits 
urged that such conduct would prove in the end 
not only fatal to their own persons, but highly 
prejudicial to the advancement of Christianity 
and the good of tlie church. It was tliis indis- 
creet ijeal tliat brought on the first serious 
persecution, in the year* 1.507, or three years 
before Adams and the Dutch reached tlie countiy. 
Japanese tradition concurs with the early Dutch 
writers iu rei)rescnting the crisis as liaving been 
precipitated by the pride, raj)acity, and sensuality 
of the religious orders. It is said that even 
the native converts were astonished, and grew 
impatient, uhen they saw that their spiritual 
fathers aimed not only at the salvation of theu' 
souls, but had an eye sdso to their money and 
lands, and that tlu'ir pride Avas so great, that they 
refused the prescribed marks of respect to men 
of the highest hereditary rank. In the same 
view, it is said that their growing rielies and 
unexpected success in tlie propagation of the 
gospel AVonderfuUy inflated them; that those 
who u'ero at the head of the elergy thought it 
beneath their dignity to walk on foot any longer, 
in imitation of the apostles ; that nothing would 
servo them but they must be carried about in 
stately chairs, mimicking the pomp of the Pope 
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and liih cardinals at Bomo ; that they not only 
put themselves upon a footing of equality with 
the greatest men of the empire, hut, swelled with 
ecclesiastical pride, fancied that c\ en a superior 
rank wfis nothing but their due. As an example, 
the following story is told, as a thing that 
happened in 1590, and led immediately to the 
great persecution. It chanced one day that a 
Portuguese bishop met upon the high road one 
of the greatest oflicers of state, who was on liis 
way to court. The haughty prelal<‘ would not 
allow ])is chair or sed.in to be sio])ped, in order 
to alight and pa,\ hisjcsjacts to the great man, 
according to the* usages ol tlu* eountiy, but, 
without showing him tlu' comratni marks of 
chility, or taking tlie least notice of him, he 
tiTrned his head aside in contempt, and ordered 
his bearers to carry him on. It is added, that 
so imprudent a stej), at a time when the Poi’- 
tugucso had alieady lost the best part of that 
esteem aiid favour in which they had fonnerly 
been held, could not but bo titt ended with fatal 
consequences, highly prejudicial to tin' intoi*cst 
of the whole nation , that the grandee, exaspe- 
rated at the atfront, eonceiv('d a mortal hatred 
to the Portuguese, and toithwith drew to the 
emperor an odious pictiu’c of their vanity, pride, 
and insolency.* 

* Kampfer lie here follows Arnold Montanus and other 
lail} Pul^h wiitora and conipileis 
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Sucli an incident may really have happened, 
and there may have been individual cases of 
rapacity and sensuality. Wo doubt, however, 
whether these vices were at all common or 
prevalent among the missionaries. 

“These vices arc usually the attendants of 
long and imdisputcd possession rather than of 
the circumstances in which these missionaries of 
a religion struggling into life were placed. It is 
likely that the hostility of their Dutch rivals 
may have magnified individual instances of such 
errors, and that the zeal of triumphant perse- 
cution may have pci’pctuated the imputation.”* 

In 1697, twenty-six professing Christians were 
executed on the cross, there being in the num- 
ber one or two Jesuits and several Franciscan 
friars. But most of them appear to have been 
native converts. The friars flew out too violently 
against idol-worship. Then’ neophytes, with all 
the zeal of a recent conversion, not only told 
their eountrjonen that so long as they continued 
their heathen worsliip they had nothing to expect 
but eternal damnation ; but they even proceeded 
to insult the bonzes or ju’iests, to overthrow 
their idols, and to pull down their temples. Tliis 
provoked further persecution. The emperor, and 
his hitherto tolerant government, could see in 
these demonstrations nothing but an intention to 
revolutionize the whole state. 


* “ Quarterly Eevie\»,*’ vol. lii. 
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In the year 1612, when Adams was living 
tranquilly at Eirando, and when the Dutch were 
as yet only beginning to establish their influence, 
a dreadful persecution commenced.* It raged 
with still greater fury in 1614, when many 
of the Japanese converts, who would on no ac- 
count recant, suffered cruel deaths. Tlic monks 
and friars were scattered ; many left the country 
for good ; but, apparently, as many more cither 
concealed themselves, or returned stealtliily. 

'The, crosses they had erected were cast down 
and trampled under foot; their schools were 
closed ; their cliurches razed to Ihe ground; their 
faith was declared infamous, subversive of all 
ancient institutions, and of all authority and 
government. 

Eor a long time the persecution did not reach 
the Portuguese merchants and traders. The Ja- 
l)anese could not dispense with the foreign com- 
modities they brought them, and the Dutch trade 
was not sufficiently developed to promise a re- 
gular supply. But as they continued to smuggle 
in missionaries, the Portuguese were no longer 
allowed the free use of the poids, but were strictly 
limited to, and confined in, the little islet of 

♦ « Precis de la Vie du Poro Cliarics Spinola, do la Com- 
pognio do Jesus.” Par Ic B. Pero d’Orloans, do la indmo 
Oompagnio. 

According to llio Pero d’Ork%ns, who wrote in tho year 
1680, the persecution of the Bomouists in Japan had not yet 
terminated. 
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Desima, in the harbour of Nagasaki. In the 
year 1022 a frightful massacre of native Chris- 
tians and some of their foreign teachers was per- 
petrated on a rock in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of that place. The Jesuit father Spiuola, a 
Dominican friar, and a Pranciscaii, were in the 
number of those A\ho sulfered, having been con- 
victed of returning to the country after the 
empei’or had decreed their ])ei'p('tual expulsion. 
Horrible tortures Averc employed, of which hai’- 
I'owing and ]*e\olting reju’c'-sentations arc given in 
ttie illustration's of tlie books of several of the old 
Dutch writers."^ The lieroic constancy of the 
poor Japanese' to the faith Avbieh they had em- 
braced is an indubitable historical fact, attested 
as well by the liutlici’an or Calvinist Dutch as by 
the Poi'tugvu'se and otlu'r llomanists. 

At this time tlu* poAver and consideration of 
the Portugiu'sc in tlie East Avas rapidly declining 
In all directions : the sj)lendid Iiub’an empire, 
Avhich the great AlbucpuTciui' had created for 

* yw C!.pocially (ho old »ni.'ii'to 1(!70) of Aruold Mon- 
lamia. Tli<‘hO iiis^s arc as liorriblo as anytliing iu the 

old editions of I'oxc’s •“ llooh (>f Mai‘t_> rs.” 

It was ill (his year, 1022, tliat tlie Dutch disject'd tlicm- 
sclxcs iu the Aroliicoa islands, by that dark deed, which is 
known in our history u ider tlie name of “The IVfassacre of 
Amboyna.” They jnit eighteen Englishmen to the rack, and 
afterwards cut ofl’ the lieads of nine of them. One Por- 
tuguese and nine Japanese wore put to death at the same 
time, as aeeoinpliccs wilh the English. 
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themy was falling to piocos ; the Dutch wore dis- 
possessing them of Ceylon and other rich settle- 
ments, and gradually obtaining nearly all the 
profitable trade which they had monopoli/iCd for 
nearly a hundred years. To blacken the Dutch 
in Japan, and drive them from that trade, 
they now represented them to the emperor and 
government as rebels to their former sovereigns, 
the kings of Spain, — aluays an eighty argument 
in a despotic couutiy — they n'uewed the' accusa- 
tions of robbeiy and imacv, uliich they had made 
on Adams’s first aiiiAal, and they resorted to 
every calumny that commercial and national jea- 
lousy and seetaiiau and junsonal hatn'd could 
suggest.'^ We ha\(' cleared the Dutch from 
unfoimdcd asjXTsions ; but now reach a point 
w here their conduct is jmu (‘d to ha\ e beem of a 
nature to excite feelings ver> unfa\ ourabh' to 
them. Dew will agree with Jvan.])fer. who says, 
that “surely the Dutch were* not much to be 
bhuned for A>hat(wer attem])ts they made* to keep 
up their own credit, to chvir th(>mscl\es of the 
calumnies of the i\)rluj»u(‘s<‘, .,nd, AAithal, to take 
what rcAcnge they could upon their eiusnies.” 
Even Kampfi'r himsi'lf, like* an hom'st man, 

* E\ciy old wiitci, boin^ .i nuiiiU i of IIk Eoiinji C Inueli, 
stems to bavo tonsidtitd liimstll iii diilv bound to kis p up tlio 
charp'e otpnmif Tbo i*tio lJolll»olu^, in Ins lib ol St Trancis 
Xavier, and Pore d’Ovltans, m In', lile ot the* missioimiy and 
inaitAt Spniola, novrr nu niion oilber EngUsb or Dutch oxcopt 
as piratei. 
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afterwards condemns what he here orcuses or 
extenuates. 

A Portuguese ship, on its way from the East 
to Lisbon, was captured by the "Dutch near the 
Cape of Good JIopc. Among other matters found 
on boai'd the prize wore certain treasonable letters 
to the king of Portugjil, Avrittpn by a native 
Japanese, styled l)y tlic Jhiropeans Captain Moro. 
This man had long been a principal agent of the 
Poiiuguese in the country, a close friend of the 
Jesuits, and a great zealot for the Homan Chm*ch. 
'l^’hother the Jesuits theiusclves, or otliers of the 
missionaries, were privy to tins correspondence, is 
not clearly proved ; l)ut there is reason at least to 
suspect that the force of circumstances bad in- 
duced, or coinj)ellcd, the Jesuits (the real agents 
of that conversion) to associate themselves with 
the disatfecti'd native Chiistians, and witli a native 
political party, in some civil feud wliich then dis- 
tracted Japan. Their converts were so numerous, 
and could be increased with so much facility, that 
they may have entertained the not very unreason- 
able hope of being able, ndth some assistance 
from Europe, to overturn the old empire, and 
establish a new and Christian dynasty. In other 
eyes besides those of the disciples of Loyola, 
such an end would have gone far to justify the 
means. The Dutch, rejoicing in so excellent an 
opportunity of fmiJiing the ruin of the Portu- 
guese, lost no time in laying the intercepted 
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letters before tlieir patron, the prince of Firando, 
who communicated -them to the governor of Na- 
gasaki, as supreme director and judge in foreign 
afPairs. Poor Captain Moro, the Japanese Chris- 
tian, was foidhwith arrested. He stoutly denied the 
charge and the letters ; hut his own liand and seal 
were against him, Ilis letters laid open the Avhole 
plot, which the Japanese Christians, in conjunc- 
tion with some Portuguese, had laid against the 
emperor’s throne. They also showed that all 
they wanted was a supply of soldiers and ships, 
which had been promised Ihem Irom Portugal;* 
and, unhapinly, they revealed the names of the 
Japanese chiefs who had entered into the con- 
spiracy, the success of which was to be crowned 
by the benediction of the I’opc at Home. It is 
also asserted that these discoveries were afterwards 
confirmed by another letter, written by Moro to 
the Poiduguesc government at Jifacao, which 
was intercepted and brought to Nagasaki by a 
Japanese vessel. Poor Moro was burned aUveata 
stake ; and in the course of the ycjir (1037) an 
imperial proclamation was issued, decreeing that 
“ the whole race of the Portuguese, with their 

* According to sonic accounts, they c\pcctcd, from Europe 
and from the Portuguese bottlcmeiitb in Asia, a vast supply of 
anus and ammunition, many ships of m ar, \\ ith flat-bottomed 
boats for landing on the coast, and 20,000 boldiers. 

Nearly all the details ma^ be incorrect ; but it seems to us 
impossible to deny the existence of an extensile conspiracy. 
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mothers, nurses, and whatever belongs to them, 
shall he banished for ever.” • 

The same proclamation set forth that no Ja- 
panese ship or boat, or any native of Japan, should 
henceforth presume to quit tin* country imder 
pain of forfeiture and death ; that any Japanese 
returning from a foreign comitiy should be put 
to death ; that no nohlemjm or soldier should be 
suffered lo ])urchas(* auytluug of a foreigner; 
that any person prohuming to bring a letter from 
al)road, or to return to Japan after he bad been 
banished, sliouhl die, with all his family, and 
that whosoever presumed to intercede for sueh 
offenders should be put to death, &e. ; that all 
persons who propagated the doctrines of the 
Christians, or bore that scandalous name, should 
be seized and immixred in Ihe common gaol, &c, 
A rew ard was olferc'd for the discovery of every 
padre or priest, and a smalha* reward for tlie 
discovery of every nath e Christian. ' 

Some of the Portuguese A\ere scared away a1 
once ; l)ut others lingc'rcd in their narroAv factory 
or prison at Desima, hoping that tlie wrath would 
blow over, and that they might yef be allowed at 
leas! a little traflic. Hut the emperor was resolved 
to get rid of them entirely; and on the assurance^ 
of the Dutch that they w^ould regularly supply 
the cmxntry with the goods and commodities 

* JLinipfor A Mont<uui%. Charlevoix, llisl Juj)an. 
P Ij Proi“i, “PvuoM Avvei del Oiapoue” 
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required, he again declared the Portuguese ene- 
mies of the empire, and forbade them for ever to 
import even the goods of their own country.* 

Thus the Portuguese lost their profitable trade 
with Japan ; and they were totally expelled the 
country before the close of the year 1639. Tlxoy 
accused the Dutch as the chief cause of their 
expulsion; and it is not easy to see how the 
charge can bo either denied or doidxted. 

But worse followed. The Portuguese uero 
rivals in commerce, and in every way implacable 
enemies ; they u’oxdd fain hav e done to the Dutch 
that which the Dutch succeeded in doing to them ; 
but the poor Christian natives stood in no such 
position of rivaby, hatred, and unappeasable 
hostility. 

Though deprived of their padres, or European 
teachers, and though menaced, not only with 
imprisonment, but also with torture and death, 
the converts persevered in their firith. Oppression 
drove them into open rebellion; and they took 
refuge, and made an horoical stand against the 
troops of the emperor in the province of Sima- 
bara. The imperial government called upon the 
Dutch to assist them in their war against these 
^hristians ; and the Dutch promptly gave the aid 
reqidrcd of them. The fact is admitted by all 


* The imperial palate must lu\e acquired a taste for port 
and sherry (no bad drinks in a cold Japanese winter), for the 
wines of Portugal and Spain were excepted in the prohibition. 

E 
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their own countrymen w'ho have written about 
Japan, from their first writers in the middle of 
the soventeenth century, down to llie year 1833. 
M. Fischer, tlic very last on the list, says that the 
Dutch WTre compelled to join in the persecution 
against the stubborn remnant of tliat Cliristian 
host. Others w'ould soften the matter by saying 
that the Dutch o«/y su]) 2 )lied the heathen Japanese 
with guni)onder and guns, tauglit them a little 
artillery praelice, and sent ammunition, aims, 
and troops in their sliips to the scene of aetion. 
But Kampfer, nJio ivas only a Gorman in the 
Dutch seri iee, most distinctly and jiositivoly 
assures us that the Christian traders acted as 
auxiliaries and belligerents. The stronghold of 
the native Christians was an old fortified place, 
which the cmjieroi-’s troops could not take. 

“ The Dutch, upon this, as friends and allies of 
the emperor, were requested to assist the Japanese 
in tlu' siege . . . . ]\r. Kockebecker, who was then 
director of the Dutch trade and nation, having 
received the emperor’s orders to this purpose, 
repaired thither without delay, on board a Dutch 
ship, lying at anchor in the harbour of Firando 
(all the other ships, perhaps upon some inti- 
mation given, that some such request was like 
be made to them from eoiu*t, sot sail but the day 
before), and witliin a fortnight’s time he battered 
the old town with 426 cannon-balls, both from 
on board his ship and from a battery which was 
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raised on shore, and planted with some of his 
own guns. Tliis complianco of the Dutch, and 
their conduct during the siege, was entirely to 
the satisfaction of the Japanese, and although 
tho besieged seemed in no manner of forward- 
ness to surrender, yet, as by this eannonading 
they had been very much reduced in number, 
and their strength greatly broken, M. Kocke- 
beeker had leave at last to depart, after tliey had 
obliged him to laud six more of his gnus for the 
use of tlie emperor.” '' 

A recent uritei’, a right-heart(‘d and right- 
minded American, says, — “ Ihc walls oJ‘ Simabara 
were unquestionably battered by the Dutch 
cannon, and its brave defenders were slaugh- 
tered. Some apology might bo- made for this 
co-operation at the siege of Simabara, had its 
defenders been the countrymen of Alva, or 
llcqAiesens, or John of Austna, or Alexander 
Farnese. Dut truth reqAiires that the measures 
of Kockebccker sliould be regarded as the alter- 
native, which he deliberately preferred to the 
interruption of the Dutch trade.” i 

It appejirs that the siege as converted into a 
long and close blockade, and that when tho 
^domitablc converts of Xavier were reduced 
and in good part exterminated by famine, a 
storm and an atrocious massacre ensued, none 

•* TCAnipfer, vol. i. p. 321 

t C W Kins', “Noip'i of the Tojage of tho Morrison, etc.” 

E 2 
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being spared, beeause none’ would recant and beg 
qtiarter ; but men, women, and children being all 
butchered in heaps. In this war of religion, 
according to the most moderate estimate, there 
fell on both sides 10,000 men. According to the 
papists, the number of native Christians alone w'as 
far greater than this, and all the atrocities and 
horrors of the Diocletian persecution Avere re- 
peated, exaggerated, and prolonged. The mag- 
nitude of the liolocaust does indeed afford some 
measure of the deptli and tenacity with which 
Christianity, in its Homan form, had struck its 
roots into the soU. 

Over the vast common grave of the martyrs 
was set up this impious inscription : — “ 8o long as 
the sun shall \\arm th<‘ earth, let no Christian 
be so hold as to come to Japan ; and let all know, 
that the King of Spain liimself, or the Christians’ 
God, or the great God of all, if he violate this 
command, shall pay for it nilh his head.” 

The Dutch were very far from deriving all the 
benefits they expected from their intrigues and 
mean compliances ; they never attained to the 
consideration and liberty in the islands which 
had been enjoyed by the Portuguese ; and they 
may be said to bo, even at this moment, a 
despised set of tralBckcrs. “ By this submissive 
readiness to assist the Emperor in the execution 
of his designs, with regard to the final destruc- 
tion of Christianity in his dominions, it is true. 
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indeed, that we stood our ground so far as to 
maintain ourselves in the country, and to ho 
permitted to carry on our trade, although the 
court had then some thoughts of a total exclu- 
sion of all foreigners whatsoever. But many 
generous and noble persons, at court and in the 
country, judged unfavourably of our conduct. It 
seemed to them inconsistent with reason that the 
Dutch sliould ever be expected to bo faithful to 
a foreign monarch, and one, too, whom they look 
upon as a hcatiicn, whilst they showed so much 
forwardness to assist him in the dostiuction of a 
people with whom they agreed in the most 
essential parts of their faith (as the Japanese had 
been well informed by the Portuguese monks), 
and to sacrifice to their own worldly interest 
those who followed Christ in the very same way, 
find hoped to enter the kingdom of heaven 
through the same gate. These are expressions 
which I have often heard from the natives, wheh 
the conversation happened to turn upon tins 
mom’nful subject. In short, by pur liumble com- 
plaisance and connivance, we were so far from 
bringing this proud and jealous nation to any 
greater confidence, or more intimate Jfriendship, 
that, on the contrary, their jealousy and mistrust 
seemed to increase from that time. They both 
hated and despised us for what we had done. In 
the year 1 C 41 , soon after the total expulsion of the 
Portuguese, and the suppression of Christianity 
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among the natives, we were ordered to quit our 
comfortable factory at Eirando, and to confine 
ourselves, under a very rigid inspection, to the 
small islet of Dcsima, wliich is more like a prison 
than a factory. So great Avas the covetousness of 
the Dutch, and so strong the alluring power of 
the Japanese gold, that rather than quit the 
prospect of a tirade (indc'od most advantageous) 
they willingly underwent an almost perpetual 
hnpris'oument, for such in fact is our residence at 
Desima, and chose to suffer many hardships in 
a foreign and heathen country, to be remiss in 
performing divine service on Sundays and solemn 
festivals, to leave off praying and singing of 
psalms, entirely to avoid the sign of the cross, 
the calling upon the name of Christ in presence 
of the natives, and all the outer signs of Christi- 
anity ; and lastly, patiently and submissively to 
bear the abusive and injurious behaviour of these 
proud infidels towards us, than Avhich nothing 
can bo otfered more shocking to a generous and 
noble mind.*’* 

To this wretched Desima tin' Dutch have been 
confined ever since. The place stands upon, and 
Avholly covers a little artificial islet, about COO 
feet in length, by 210 in breadth. The islet, 
shaped h‘ke a fan, is joined to the island and 
town of Nagasaki by a small stone bridge, at, 
the end of which there is a strong Japanese 

* Kariipter. 
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guard-house, with soldiers constantly upon duty, 
to see that none enter or conic out without 
license. On the north side of the islet arc two 
strong gates, called the water-gates; but these 
are never allowed to be opened except for the 
lading or unlading of the Dutch shijis ; at which 
seasons certain vigilant commissioners, appointed 
by the Japanese government, are always present 
with an armed guard. In the hai'bour, a few 
paces from the factory, are thirtci'ii very high 
posts, at regular distances fi’oni each otli(T, with 
small wooden tablets athxed to them, upon w hich 
is written the governmental order, that no boats 
or persons are to come uithiu the said posts, or to 
approach the Dutch (quarters, under very severe 
penalties. The whole islet is fenced in with a 
strong paling of high boards, with narrow roofs, 
on the top of which is planted a double row of 
iron spikes, in cliemmx de frlse fashion. The 
Dutch houses within this ugly inclosure arc low 
and mean, and built of fir-wood and bamboos, 
the strangers not being permitted to build any- 
thing with stone. The idace is at all^iours oiicn 
to the intrusion of the restless prying police of 
the town of Nagasaki, and is, or used to be occa- 
sionally, tm-ned into a place of execution for smug- 
glers, — smuggling being a capital crime in this 
empire. But besides the police, the Dutch are 
constantly watched by special guards, agents, spies 
and corporaMons, and they are obliged to pay 
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these people for the annoyance they cause them. 
A more rigid sw'veillmice was never devised by 
human ingenuity and suspicion. Tlie men who 
are set to watch the Dutch arc the more active 
in the duty, from being distrustful of one another. 
The Dutch arc condemned to a life of celibacy, 
no female being allowed to arrive on board the 
annual vessel. Even their male Japanese ser- 
vants must not be formd in the factory between 
sunset and sunrise. All the servants, moreover, 
are frequently changed, lest they should become 
too much accustomed to Dutch manners and 
habits, and attached to their masters. 

When a ship arrives, the tirst thing done is to 
remove her guns and ammunition. The Japanese 
then thorouglily visit every part of the vessel, 
and take lists of the goods and all other things 
on hoard. The ])Coi)lc are then allowed to go on 
shore, to refresh ihemselces in the pleasant 
prison of Desiraa, where they generally remain, 
cooped up like poultry afloat, for the space of 
two or three months. Guards are placed over 
them as soon as they land. Should any poor 
mariner, eager for a peep into the toAvn of Naga- 
saki (a town with 60,000 inhabitants), attempt 
to pass the guard-house at the end of the little 
stone bridge, he gets into trouble, or is at least 
driven back. The poor Japanese people, sociable 
in their dispositions, and with no antipathy to 
forc'igners, visibly regret idl theso^barsh regu- 
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lations, but dare not transgress the letter of the 
law, or give offence to their government. . 

AU who serve the Dutch, or liaA’^o any close 
dealings with them, are hound to take a solemn 
oath of renunciation and hatred of the Christian 
religion, once, twice, or even three times a year ; 
and, at least at one of these ceremonies, they arc 
made to trample under-foot crosses and crucifixes, 
with the image of the lledecmcr upon them. The 
ill-meant, mocking, impious jests of Voltuh’c, as 
to the Dutch going tlirough the same ceremony, 
may not have been, at ovrvy period, (pxitc desti- 
tute of truth. As LutJuTans or J’rcshytcrians 
tluy may hav(' entertaim'd no more rev(‘rcucc for 
crosses and erueiO\(‘s and images of saints, than 
was felt by our English Jhirilaus, A\ho, in the 
days of their ])re])ot(niey, found a rude delight in 
destroying such articles, and treating them witli 
every imaginable disrespect.* Tlie Portuguese,, 
when driven to des])air through tlu'ir hated rivals, 
nearly hiA'olvt'd the Dutch in their own ruin by 
announcing to the impcndal go\erunient that they 
Avere Christians like themselves. It behoved the 
Dutch to convince the Japanese tliat there was 

* Wo i)ursol\c« oiiot‘ mot in tho inland of Sicily a fanatical 
rrebb}torian skipper, Avho waiitoil to ])ull down and burn all 
tlie crosses in llio country, and who could never pass a woodou 
crobs b} the road sidt* witliout coniinithn^ boiiie assault upon 
it. lie w^as a diNagreeable and dangerous travelling com- 
panion.; for his conduct greatly enraged tho oouiitry-pcoplc, 
and miglit luive^d to very boriuiib <*oubc(iueuco&. 
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the widest difference between them; that they 
belonged to a sect quite hostile to that of the 
Portuguese ; that they hated Pope, Jesuits, Pran- 
ciscans, Dominicans, and all manner of monks 
and priests. "VYe can, therefore, casUy credit that, 
if put by the Japanese government to that test, 
the Dutchmen would not much scruple to trample 
Upon the cross in tlie manner described by Vol- 
taire. A bigott'd Presbyterian would even find a 
2)leasiu’c in so doing.* An old Nangasakian joke 
is, that a Dutchman, at the time of the great 
persecution, being suv2)ris<‘d in some place by the 
Japanese ijolice, and being asked whether ho were 
a Christian, replied, “ No ! I am a Dutchman.” 
We fear, indeed, that after any lengthened resi- 
dence in the eountiy, such religion as these 
Duiehmen carried n itli tlu'm was almost wholly 
evaporated. The life led in their i)rison at Na- 
.gasaki was little calculated to foster devotional 
feelings. Kiimj)!!*!* says that in his time they 
lived like a set of heatlieus, — that the prineqiles 
of Christianity were so little eons2)icuous in their 
lives and actions, that the J ajianeso were absurd 
in fearing that they would attcinj)! the conversion 
of the heathens. But good and religious men 
have gone through this ordeal without any detri- 

* The Eubsiaii officer Golownin ami Iho compauious of his 
Japanese captivity foutid it cvpedieiit to deiij, over and over 
again, tliat tlicy followed the same religion, and exercised tlic 
same rites, as the Poriugiiosc and Spaniards. 
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mcnt to their faith or to their morals ; so let not 
these remarks be taken as uneharitable, or as 
disrespeetful to the Duteh. 

Kampfer is quite pathetie in his aceounl of the 
imprisoned, uneomfortable way of life. “Thus 
wo live all the year round little better than 
prisoners, oonfined within the oompass of one 
small island, under the perpetual and narrow 
inspection of our keepers. It is true, indeed, we 
are now and thou allowc'd a shoi’t esca2)e, an 
indulgence whicli we can by no means supjioso to 
bo the eficct of love and frieiidsliip, forasmuch 
as it is never granted to us unkss it l)o to pay 
our resi)ccts to some great men, or for some 
other business advantageous for th(' govern- 
ment After the dejjarture of our ships, 

the director of our trade, or resident of the 
Dutch East-lndia Com2)any, sets out with a 
numerous retinue on his jouniey to the emperor’s 

com*t, to make the usual yearly i)rcsents ‘ 

Upon this journey we .arc scarcely aUovv^d more 
liberty than state jnasonci’s miglit rc.asonably 
claim. We arc not sullered to .s2)oak to anybody, 
not even (without cx2)ress permission) to the ser- 
vants of the inns at n hieh we lodge. As soon as 
wo come to an inn, wo .are, wilhout delay, carried 
upstairs, or into 'the back a2)artmonl, wliich 
iias no other view than that into the small 
walled garden or court-yard. Om* retinue, which 
is specially ordered and regulated by government. 
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consists of interpreters, cooks, servants, porters, 
grooms, bailiffs, and soldiei's in good number; 
and all these people, though ever so useless, must 
be fed and maintained at our oxjjense. Before 
our departure for court, and again upon our 
rettirn, we are bound to W'ait upon the governors 
of Nagasaki, to return them thanks for their 
favours, and to cuitreat the continuance of their 
protection. Now, not even this visit can be made 
without a numerous, expensive train of guards, 
* soldiers, and bailiffs, the latter carrying halters in 
their pockets. "VVe are often obliged to wait a 
good liour in the great guard-house before we 
arc admitted to audience. Another visit, and with 
the like numerous attendants, is made to the 
governors upon a certain Ja])anese holiday, when 
it is usual to make them a present.” 

Of lat(' years this severity has be<'n materially 
relaxed. In 1S2:2, when the Dut eh mission went to 
Jeddo to j)ay their eom-t to the emperor, and give 
him the presents, they were allowed considerable 
freedom of intercoiu’sc with the people. At tlic 
villages on th(j road fair damsels ran out to meet 
tlicm, and to olhu* them spring water, tea, and 
other refreshments, and at Jeddo, the apartments 
allotted to them were crowded from morning till 
night by ladies and gentlemen, native doctors, 
and saoans, and people of all classes, who asked 
them questions wntli wonderful volubility, and 
were always ready to answer the questions which 
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the Dutch put to them. This iiitorcourse, al- 
though under constant supervision on the part of 
the government, appears to have been suflieiently 
unrestrained. Dy tlic strict letter of Japaneses 
laAV, the female sex Avere forbidden to enter the 
precincts; but tlvc fair ladies Aveut in such num- 
bers, that it sometimes bappemed that there Averc 
six of them to a single male A’isitor. Ilieir 
manners charmed the hearts of the l^utebmen — 
especially, it shoidd seem, the susceptible heart of 
tho secretary, to aa horn aa’<‘ ar(' iiuh'bted for tin* 
interesting account of this A'isit to Jeddo.* 

The Dutch trc'ated the Japanese beauties (and 
it is declared that some of them AAoro A'cry 
charming) Avith lic^ueuvs and eonfectlouary, and 
Avrote Dutch words oai their fans, as a substitute 
for albums, '^fherc' wns an agreeable interchange 
of presents. Tho secr('tari<'s of the government 
of Sadsuma brought an otieving of tAA'clvc beau- 
tiful birds, fifteen rare plants, tAvo lapdogs, and a 
couple of rabbits, AAith some silks and otlu*r 
articles, conA^eyed in cages and Ja2)mA boxes, Avhich 
in value and beauty far excc'eded their contents. 
The Avholo of tiiis recent account IcaA'cs on tho 
mind the impression of a really delightful jour- 
ney. It is to be noted, hoAVCA'cr, that tho Dutch 
visit to Jeddo and court is no longer annual, but 
is now limited to onoo in four years. 

* J. Van 0\erniccr PHsclicr, “ Bijdrage tot do Xcmiis vou 
het Japansclio Auisterdain, 1833. 
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In Kiimpfcr’s time (1690-92), the few Duteh 
who remained at Desima after the departure of 
their ships, %vcre permitted, once or twice in the 
year, to take a walk into the adjacent country, and 
to visit the temples about Nagasaki, the Uborty 
being oftenest granted to their doctors and sur- 
geons, under prctenc(i that they were going in 
search of medicinal plants. Hut on these, as on 
two or three otlier rare oceasions, on which they 
were allowed, for a few hours, to quit their naiTOw 
prison-house, they were narrowly watched, and 
obliged to incur heavy expenses. Every time 
they went to the temples their purses were se- 
verely squeezed, for they had to give a splendid 
dinner in one of the joss-houses, and to fee the 
priests of the tcm])le besides. 

Although the trade was reduced to two ships a 
year, it was so very profitable that tlu* Dutch 
were anxious to retain it all for themselves; 
and, from first to last, they resigned themselves 
to many humiliations, in order to secure their 
monopoly. 

At the beginning of the siuenteonth century, 
when the English were beginning to make con- 
siderable commercial progress in India, our East- 
India Company obtained what apjieared to be 
a good footing in Japan. This was years before 
the great massacre of the Christians, and the 
total expulsion of the Portuguese. That truly 
remarkable man, William Adams, who led the 
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Dutch to the country, and procured for thorn all 
their privileges, was also the real founder of the 
English settlement. The two letters which he 
sent to Batavia, were conveyed to London, and 
submitted to the “ AVorshipful FelloAVship of the 
Merchants of London, trading into the East 
Indies.”* They attraetc'd immediate attention, 
and Captain John Saris, in command of the good 
ship Cloven Avas despatched on a mission to the 
emperor of Japan, being accredited AAitli a lettei*, 
and charged Avith prescaits from our reigning 
sovereign, James 1, Sir TJiomas Smitli,Avho was 
then acting as chairman of the infant company in 
London, appeal’s to hai'c taheu a A’ory actiA'O and 
spirited pai’t in these measures. 

The Clove came to imchor in the A’icinity of 
Eirando, on the lltli of Jime, 1013, not two 
years after the date of Adams’s letters. The king 
of the island and his grandson Avent on hoard the 
ship and welcomed the captain, Avho “ had pre- 
pared a banquet for them, and a good concert of 
mu.sic, Avhich much delight (‘il them.” Cajitain 
Saris immediately put himself in communication 
Avith Adams, whom the natiA’os called Angc. 

“ The king AA’as no sooner ashore', than all his 
nobility, attended AAdth a multitude of soldiers, 
entered the ship, every man of worth bringing 
his present with him — some venison, some wild- 

• This was tho title tlicn borne by the Ilonom-ablo E. I, 
Company. 
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fowl, some wild-boar, the largest and fottest that 
ever any of ns had seen ; some bringing fruits, 
fish, etc. They did much admire our ship, and 
made as if ihey could never see it sufficiently.”* 
iris maj('.sty soon returned to the sliip, con- 
ducting with liim his “four chief women.” 
“These,” says Caplain Saris, “were attired in 
gowns of silk, clappc'd the one skii-t over the 
other, and they ueri' bare-leggcd, having only a 
pair of half-buskins, nicely bound uith silk riband 
about the instep ; tludr Jiair v cry black and very 
long, lied up in a knot upon the crown, in a 
comely maiim'r; their heads nowhere shaven as 
Ihe men’s were, ’fhey uero wcU-faced, well- 
handed and footed, clear-skinned and white, but 
wanting colour, which they do amend by art. Of 
stature low, but rather fot ; ^ery courteous in 
behaviour, not ignorant of the res])ect to be given 

unto persons according to their fashion 

The king’s Avomen seemed to be somewhat bashful, 
but he Avilled them to be frolicsome. They sang 
divers songs, and played upon certain instruments, 
AA'horeof one did very much resemble our lute.” 
The jovial skipper, Avho rejoiced in the double 
title of general and ambassador, treated them well 
in his cabin, and gave them some English manu- 
factures to take on shore with them. The king 
Avas so pleased with the entertainment, that in a 
very few days he returned Avith divers other 


* “ Piirchas his PilpjriinoH.” 
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women “ to make frolic.” Saris goes on, — “ Tliese 
women were actors of comedies, who pass from 
island to island to play, as our players do from 
town to toMB, having several changes of appai*cl, 
for the better grace of the matters acted, nhich 
for the most part were of war, lo\ e, revenge, and 
such like.” 

Early in July the king, or \iccroy of another 
island came to visit “ the ovccllent English ship.” 
“So he uas well entertained ahoaid, l)anqueted, 
and had di\ers pieces shot ofl at his dej)arture, 
which he ^ ery kindly accepted, and told me that 
he should be light glad to see some of our nation 
come to his island, w hiiher the;v should be heartily 
w (deemed.” Such iv as the freedom of intercourse 
onJ,> a few jeais before the political hurricane 
brought on by the Poituguese and the Dutch. 
In the month of August, 1C13, Captain, or General 
Sails, set off for the impmial eoui*t at Jeddo, 
accompanied by our man eUous manner and pilot 
Adams, and ten other Englishmen. They nent 
from island to island in a royal galley, and per- 
formed nearly all the journey by water. The 
party stopped at sovcial cities, which they de- 
scribe as being densely peopled, and (luite as 
extensi\c as the Loudon of their day. “Every- 
body very civil and courteous ; only at our lauding, 
and so through the country, the boys, children, 
and worser sort of idle people, would gather about 
and follow after us, crying, — ‘ Core, Cocor^ 
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WJore,’ .that is to say, * You CorCms with false 
hearts:' wondorini?, whooping, hallooing, and 
znahing such a noise about us, that we could 
scarcely hear one another speak, sometimes throw- 
ing stones at us (but that not in many towns) ; 
yet tlie ebimour and crying after us was every- 
where alike, none I'eproAing tlicm for it. The 
best advice that I can give those who shall here- 
after arrive is, that they pass on without regarding 
those idle rahblcmcnts ; and in so doing they shall 
find tiieir cars only ti’oublod with the noise.” 

In most of the tow'ns tlio general and his 
goodly company were most hospitably enter- 
taim'd; and they aijpear to have been freely 
admitted to tin* society of the Japanese ladies. 
In the latter stag('s of the journey. Saris was 
carric'd in a palankeen, on six men’s shoulders, 
and had a spare horse, v('ry handsomely capari- 
soned, whereon to ride wIkmi it so pleased him. 
The general, when in presence of the emperor, 
well maintained the honour of his country and 
his own personal dignity. There Avas no crawling 
like a crab, no humiliation, no ceremony unbe- 
coming the rc2)resentath'’e of a powerful soA'creign. 
Through the help and admirable diplomacy of 
Adams, a commercial treaty, or a series of privi- 
leges, more favourable tlmn any over enjoyed by 
Portuguese or by Dutch, was granted to the 
English, and apparently without any demur or 
delay on the part of the imperial court. 
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Tho first artid .0 in these original privileges of 
1613 runs thus : — “ We give free license to tho 
king of England’s subjects, Sir Tliomas Smith, 
Glovemor, and Company of tho East-India Mer- 
chants, for ever, safely to come into any oup 
porta or empire of Japan, with their ships and 
merchandise, without hinderance to them or 
their goods; and to abide, buy, sell, and barter, 
according to their omi manner witli all nations ; 
and to tarry so long as they nil], and depart at 
their pleasure.” 

The second article exempted English goods 
from all manner of customs or duties , the third 
granted to the Enqli'-h full frc'odona of building 
liouses in any part of the empire, u hieh houses, 
at their departure, they might freely sell; the 
fourth article placed the propeidy of any English 
subject that migh^ die in the empire under the 
sole control of the captain, merchant, or English 
resident, and exempted entirely all English sub- 
jects, whatever their otfenc<'s, from the somewhat 
s ummar y process of Japanese law ; aud the three 
remaining articles were all in the same liberal and 
most friendly spirit.* 

Those privileges were, however, somewhat modi- 
fied in 1616, when the English, wherever they 

• See “ Minutes of Evidence,” appended to the “ Beport of 
tho Select Committee of tho House of Commons on Commer- 
cial Relations nith China 1847” Purchns, “ His Pilgrimes,” 
and tho Notes to Mr Rundall’s voluablo Memorials 

F 2 
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might arrive on the coast, were ordered to repair 
immediately to the port and town Firando, there 
to sell their merchandise, and not to stay at, or 
trade, in any other port whatsoever. But it was 
ordered, at the same time, that, in case of con- 
trary winds or had weather, the English sliips 
might abide in any other port, ivitliout paying 
anchorage duties ; and the people were enjoined 
to treat such ships in a friendly manner, and to 
sell them wliatsoevcr they might require. At the 
same time, all the oilier valuable privileges of 1613 
were confirmed. Captain Cock, who established 
liiinsclf at Firando, and remained in the country 
long after the departure of Saris, paid more than 
one visit to the imperial court at Jeddo.* 

Our factory at Firando, or rather, perhaps, 
those who managed then* shipments in England, 
made an injudicious selection of merchandise, 
sending out commodities Avhich were not in re- 
quest in that country. In this manner, the trade 
was conducted, rather at a loss than profit, and 

* MSS. in tlic East-In (lia House (Japan Series), as quoted 
by Thomas Eimdall,Esq., in “ Memorials of the Emjiiro of Japan, 
in the IGih and 17th centuries.” Printed for the Hakluyt 
Society. London: 1S50. Captain Cock was at Firando in 
1620, when AVilliain Adams cloyed his adventurous life. The 
captain took charge of the old pilot’s will and property, and 
I’emittcd the money to ./Vdams’s family in England. The 
original will is preserved in the East-India House, as is also 
the inventory of the estate of the deceased. 

Too much praise can hardly be given to Mr. Bundall for his 
industrious researches into these matters. 
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this, with some other circumstances of discou- 
ragement, induced the East-India Company pre- 
maturely to abandon the experiment. 

“ Of the English,” says a recent English 
writer, " it is simply to be observed that in their 
commercial project they failed, and tliat they 
retired with honour, and regretted, from the 
scene of their misadventure.” * In the year 
1623, after upwards of £1-0,000 had been use- 
lessly expended, they entirely witlidrcw from that 
country, and trade. But though commercially 
imsucccssful, the English h'ft an unimpeached 
character behind them, and worthy Cajdaiu Cock 
and his associates, honoured by the esteem of the 
higher classes, wcrci blessed and regri'tted by the 
humble in condition. t It was, p(*vhaps, fortimatc 
in more wnys than one, that our countiymen 
were lar from the empire long before the days of 
the terrible persecution, civil wav, and slaughter. 
We should grieve to see our national fame blotted 
by conduct at all resembling that pursued by the 
Dutch at that dreadful crisis. 

In ] 073, when an English ship w as sent to at- 
tempt a revival of intercourse, the first question 
asked by the J apaiuvse authority was, whether it was 
long since the English king had married a daugh- 
ter of the king of Portugal ? Our Charles TI. had 

* Thomas Eundall, Esq ; “ Momorials of Ihe Eini)ire of 
Japan,” &c. t fd id. 
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married the Portuguese Infanta Catherine of 
Braganza, twelve years before. The Dutch had 
made the Japanese acquainted with the fact ; and 
this alliance with a hated nation led to a total 
refusal of the Japanese to permit any renewal of 
English intereourse, it being declared that “ no 
trade could be permitted with the subjects of 
a king who hjid married the daughter of the 
greatest enemy of Japan, and the English ship 
must, therefore, sail with the first fair wind.” 
TJie English eaptain was even denied permission 
to sell his eargo, which he had brought from so 
great a distance.* Yet, in other matters, our 
people were courteously received and hospitably 
entertained. 

After this unsuccessful experiment there is no 
record of another English visit to Japan for con- 
siderably more than a century. Captain Cook, in 
his last voyage, merely coasted the western side of 
the empire. 

But, in 1791, the “ Argonaut,” an English 
vessel employed in tlio fur trade with the north- 
west coast of America, made an attempt to trade 
and barter with tlic Japanese. Shermade for the 
western side of the islands, but met with no 

* The name of this ship was the “ ‘Return.” Slio had been 
despatched by the English East-India Company, with the 
sanction of Charles II. AV on board of her appear to have been 
convinced that tliey were thwarted more by Dutch jealousy 
than by anything else. 
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welcome. At the only port in which she an- 
chored, she was immediately surrounded by linos 
of boats, and her people were cut olf from all 
mtorcourse with the shore; and after getting 
a gratuitous supply of Avood and water, she Avas 
obliged to sail away. The next English sliip 
that touched the coasts Avas the “ Providence,” 
commanded by Captain Brougliton, Avho Avas en- 
gaged on a naA^al survey, and who passed some 
time making observations, and refitting, on the 
coast of Yesso, north of Niphoii, the main island, 
lie was cmlly treated by the inhabitants of Yesso, 
who Avere not very submissive to tin' central 
government. But Broughton had no comnuwcial 
or political mission, and so made no attempt 
to establish any intercourse. In 1 803, an Ihiglish 
merchantman, the " Erederick,” AA’^as sent from 
Calcutta Avith a rich cargo of goods; b\it her 
captain Avas refused admittance to the harbour, 
and enjoined to leaA'^e the neighbourhood within 
the space of tAventy-fom* hours. 

The progress of our An-st conquests and annex- 
ations on the Indian continent were of a nature 
to excite the jealous ft'ars and incri'a.se the 
estrangement of peojde like the Japanese. They 
were uncommoidy well informed of the particulars 
of that history, from the time of tho groat Jjord 
Clive downwards. This complete information 
could be obtained only by means of the Dutch. 
To the people of that nation India was a sore 
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subject. They had at one time aimed at supre- 
macy in nindostan, but Clive had shattered their 
talisman by the blow he struck at their settle- 
ment of Chinsura, above Calcutta, and under 
"WaiTen Hastings their Indian eontinental power 
had dwindled to a mere shadow . They eould not 
rceover that po^ver by eriticising and condemning 
English ambition to the Japanese; but by this 
process it w^as ccrtauily easy to excite the alarm of 
that peojde, to induce them vigilantly to bar 
tLcir ports and harbours to the English, and 
so leave such trade as yet survived in Japan 
solely in the hands of the Hutch. 

The Erencb, though long powerful in India, 
and at one time all-powerful in Siam, made no 
effort in this direction. It appears, however, 
that when the celebrated Colbert took charge 
of the deranged linances of Erance, he projected 
an expedition to Japan, upon wliieb he counted 
for a good supply of gold and silver, and for 
other advantages. Hut, from causes which arc 
not exjdained, liis project was never carried into 
execution. 

Towards the close of the last century, Russia 
made more than one attempt to open an inter- 
coTirsc. Possessing one-half of the Kmile islands, 
while the Japanese possessed the other half, those 
two powers were, in a manner, next-door neigh- 
bours. About seventy-two years ago a Japanese 
vessel was WTCcked on one of the Aleutian islands 
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belonging to Russi/i; the crew were saved and 
conveyed to Irkutzk, where they were detained 
about ten years, well treated, and instructed 
in the Russian language, by order of the groat 
Empress Catherine. On sending tliese Japanese 
back to their native country, Catherine directed 
the governor of Siberia to endeavour to establish 
such friendly relations as might tend to the 
mutual benefit of botli countries. For this 
purpose, ho was directed to despatch an envoy, 
in his own name, with credentials and suitable 
presents, taking especial care to employ no Eng- 
lishman or Dutelmiau. Th<‘ governor of Siberia 
fixed upon a lieutenant named Laxman, Avho, 
embarking in the “ Callu'rina ” transport, sailed 
from Okotzk in the autumn of 1792. Laxman 
soon made a harbour or hay on the northern 
coast of the Japaiu'se island of Matsmai, where 
he passed the w intiT. In the following summer 
lie Avent round to the southeiii coast of the same 
island, and entered the harbour of Chakodadc, 
still haAung with him the natiAos Avhom the 
Russians had rescued from shipwreck. 'I'he officers 
of the Japau6sc goA'eniment u'er<‘ exceedingly 
coiudeous; but all that LaxmanVould obtain from 
them AAas a declaration in writing to the folloA\ing 
effect : — 

“ 1. That although their law s inflict jAerpctual 
imprisonment on eA’ory stranger landing in any 
part of the Japanese^ empire, the harbour of 
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Nagasaki excepted, yet, in consideration of the 
ignorance of these laws, pleaded by the Hussians, 
and of their having saved the lives of several 
Japanese subjects, they arc willing to waive the 
sti’ict enforceincnt of them in the present in- 
stance, provided Li(‘utenant Laxinan will promise, 
for himself and his coiiutrynif-n, to return imme- 
diately to Ins OAvn couiilry, and never again 
to approacb any part of the coast, but the 
harbour aforesaid. 

“2. That the Japanese government thanks the 
Russians for the care taken of its subjects ; but 
at tlio same time informs them, that they may 
cither leave them or carry them back again, 
as they think fit, as the Japan(‘se consider all 
men to belong to whatever country their destiny 
may cany tlu'm, and whore their lives may have 
been ])rotectcd.” 

During his stay, Tiaxman had been treated 
with the greatest chility; at his departure he 
was provided, without charge, with everything lie 
wanted, and was fmally dismissed w ith presents. 
The Empress Catlierine, although she made no 
new attcin])t, K<‘pt her attention directed occa- 
sionally to Japan, and encouraged the cadtivation 
of the language, which the shipwrecked Japanese 
had afforded some of her people the means of 
acquiring. Under her unfortunate, insane suc- 
cessor Paul, the matter slept ; but her grandson, 
the Emperor Alexander, in the year 1803, sent 
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the chamberlain Uesanolf on a formal embassy, 
with imj)erial credentials and valuable presents to 
the emperor of Jai)an, 

Besanoff proved himself ill qualified for so 
delicate and difficult a mission; after behaving 
perversely and ungraciously, ho tamely submitted 
to bo insulted by the Japanese government, who 
put him into a bamboo cage or narrow inelosure 
on the beach of Nagasaki, and in tlie <*nd dis- 
missed him very uneerc'mouioTt'.ly, aa ith the noti- 
fication that they had no A\ish lor any Bussian 
shijjs in any port of Japan. Although the am- 
bassador of the Tzar bor<‘ all this Aery nu'ekly 
A\hile in his cage and in their poAver, he meditated 
vengeance; and on his return to Kamtschatka, 
applied to ChAA'Ostotl* and DaA idolf, eaeh of Avhom 
eommanded a small armed vessel in the service of 
the Amcrico-Uussian company. These officers 
r(‘adily entered into the vieAAS of the chambeidain 
ambassador, and proceeded to retaliate the treat- 
ment which he had received at Nagasaki. But 
instead of going to that place to punish the 
offimding party, they fell upon one of the 
Southern Kurile islands bt'lonoing to Japan, and 
wreaked their vcns>eanee on the unoll'ending in- 
habitants, plundering their \illages, killing some 
of the poor people, and carrying olf others in their 
vessels. Besanoff died on his way back to 
St. l*etersburg. Apparently no inquiry was in- 
stituted as to his mean and flagitious conduct ; 
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but his death could uot obliterate the mournful 
recollections of Iho poor islanders. 

In May, 1811, Captain Golowninwas despatched 
in the imperial sloop of war the “ Diana,” to make 
a survey of the Kurile group. It has been sus- 
pecled, though not prov<‘d, that there were ulterior 
objects, and that (Jolownin Avas instrueted to 
make a ncAV effort at establishing friendly rela- 
tions -with the Japanese government. But it was 
impossible that he could complete his survey 
without coming in contact with the Japanese 
authorities. By the 37th of June, Oolownin had 
made his obsciwations on the islands, from the 
thirteenth in the chain down to the eighteenth, 
when ho found himself near the northem extremity 
of Eetoorpoo, which he supposed to be inhabited 
only by Kuriles. On Landing, however, he was 
met by a Ja])anese cbi(d‘, attended by some 
soldi(‘rs, Avlio ask(‘d him if the llussians meant to 
treat them as the other island had been treated 
seven years ago. Golownin thought it best to 
take an immediate depaidurc. Tie then went to 
the island of Kunasehier, w hich is the twmtieth 
link in the chain, and se])arated from the 
thoroughly Japanese island of Matsmai, by a 
narrow strait. Entering the harbour of Kunas- 
chicr, two guns weie fired at the “ Diana” from a 
fort, hung round, in the fashion of the country, 
W'ith blue and red striped cloth ; and troops wore 
seen in the toAvn and on the seashore. Golownin 
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endeavoured by signals and ingenious symbols to 
intimate that he only wanted provisions and 
water. After various misimdcrstandings and 
adventures on the part of the Russians, and very 
great cunning on that of the Japanese, Oolouniu 
was tempted to land, with a weak party consisting 
only of a midshipman, a pilot, four Russian sea- 
men, and a Kurile interpreter. Tie uas received 
with great courtesy, and eutertainod at dinner, 
and treated v\ ith tea and sackee, a nal i\ e driiik dis- 
tilled from rice; but v^hen he and his party would 
have retm’ned to their ship, tlu'y v\ere all made 
prisoners, and boimd with thick cords, and swung 
up by arms and legs to a beam, their pockets 
iiav'ing been first searched and emptied. The 
Japanese then sat down on their heels and coolly 
smoked their pi])es for an hour. At the end of 
that period the piii'ty were loosimed fi*om the 
beam, the cords were removed fiom their legs, 
in order that they might be able to march, and 
they were led out of the castle and through a 
wood, each of them having a conductor liolchng 
the end of the main one of tlie ro2)es with which 
he still remained bound, and a grim-looking 
Japanese soldier by his side. 

On ascending a hUl, they heard a cannonade, 
and saw their ships standing away, under sail. 
“ Tliere goes our Diana ! — Take a last look of 
her ! ” said the pilot. As they hurried him along, 
the rope round Golownin’s neck became so 
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tightened, that he was all but strangled. In the 
evening they arrived at a small village, and being 
carried into an empty apartment, were oflPered 
boiled rice and lisli, the staple food of these people : 
they were then stretched on the floor, and the 
ropes by which they had been led, were made fast 
to strong iron hooks driven into the wall. Their 
conductors then sat down to smoko pipes and 
dinnk tea. Such is Japanese custom. At day- 
light the following morning Oolo^vnin was tied 
down to a plank or flat tray, like a sheep or dead 
pig, and carried away on the shoulders of two 
strong men, ho knew not Avhither. He took a 
last farewell, as he fancied, of his companions in 
misfortune. In brief time, however, he found 
himself in a boat, into which all the rest of 
the llussians were brought, one by one, in the 
same manner, wilh an armed soldier between 
each of them. The boat shot across the narrow 
strait to the island of Matsjuai, where they Avere 
placed in otlier boats. They j)roceeded along tlio 
shore, which appeared to ho very populous, the 
whole of that day and the following night. 

Though th(j Japanese would not relax the tight 
ropes Avith Avhich they Avere bound, they were most 
attentive to their Avants in all other respects, feed- 
ing them Avith rice jmd broiled fish, and constantly 
flapping away the gnats and flies which annoyed 
them. Ill a village a venerable old man brought 
them some sackee, and stood by while they were 
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drinking it, with marks of pity in his face. But 
crerywhero they experienced Immanc and kindly 
attentions from private persons, and Golownin, 
who, from his book, appears to have been rather 
a weak-headed, but a very right-hearted man, left 
Japan, after all his sufferings, with the most 
tavourablc impressions of the benevolence and 
generosity of the people, llis testimony in this 
respect may bo considered as conclusive and 
important. 

The boats, •which ■were thirty feet long and eiglit 
at the beam, were now di'aa'ged up a steej) liill, 
on the otlu'r side of Avhieli they w(‘re laimchcd 
into a sort of canal, whicli t(Tminatcd in a lai’gc 
and beautiful lake. They crossed the lake, and 
then landed, boat and all. In this Avay, some- 
times by land and sometimes by ■wmter, but always 
firmly bound, they w ere conducted on their way 
by about two hundred men. On the ninth day the 
cords round their wrists Avere so far loosemnl as to 
allow them to juake some u.so of their bands. 
Hitherto they had been fed like bcljdess infants, 
the Japanese putting the rice and broiled fish into 
their mouths Avith little chopsticks. The prisoners 
now learned for the first tinu', that all the 
apparent inluimam’ty Avas intended as an act of 
kindness, to pi'ovent them, in their despair, from 
committuig suicide. This act not being con- 
sidered either by the Chinese or Japanese as a 
crime, is very frequent in both countries ; and as 
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in both the oflicers of government are responsible 
for the health and safety of those delivered into 
their eustody, their attentions are officious, inces- 
sant, and, in our eyes, extravagant. Woe to the 
escort if one of the Ilussians died! Their 
ord('rs were to carry them alive and safe to 
Cliakodadc, and tlie orders of government must he 
executed to the h'ttei’, even in despite of natural 
sickness and disease. The humanity of these 
soldiers was, therefore, not altogether unselfish. 
Every night they carefully washed the feet of 
their prisonoi‘s with w'ariii Avator ; by day they 
would never suffer them to wet their feet in cold 
AA'ater, cany in g them over (jveiy splash or stream- 
let they met. They would not allow them to eat 
stra\A'bcrries and raspberries, lest thedr bowels 
should be d('ranged ; AAlieu they smoked, they 
held their pipe's for tlu'ni, h'st they should thrust 
the tube down their throats, and so kill or injure 
themselves. 

At length they reached (a Avhole month after 
leaving the port in which they w'cre captured) the 
well-peopled and prosperous-looking city of Chako- 
dadc, into Avhich they Averc marched AA'ith great 
pomp, the sides of the road being crowded with 
spectators, men, women, and children, who all 
behaved with the utmost decorum. “ I particu- 
larly marked their countenances,” says Golownin, 
“ and never once observed a malicious look, or any 
sign of hatred towards us, and none showed the 
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least disposition to insult us by mockery and 
derision.” 

They were conducted into a large wooden 
building, fenced round with bamboo palisades. 
It consisted of a long lobby or corridor, witli 
a number of wooden cages arranged on each side, 
and into these the unfortunate Russians were 
thrust, each having liis separate cage. These 
cages or cells were about six feet square and 
eight feet high, each having tno small windows 
with iron gratings to admit light and air. A 
wooden boncli, and two or tliree mats formed 
the only furniture. Throughont the night guards 
came frequently along the passage to examine 
the cages, and, at intervals, the sentinels outside 
the prison plied their wooden rattles, to prove 
that t Jiey were v igilant. [Wo know not whether 
the Japanese borrowed the watchman’s rattle 
from the Chint'se, or the Chinese from the Japan- 
ese ; but wo took it, perhaps indirectly, from the 
Chinese. Our new police have suppressed its 
nocturnal music; but even in the days of the 
“ Charleys,” few ever thought of the Oriental 
origin of the implement.] Ev'ory morning water 
for washing was carried to the prisoners, and 
a Japanese physician made his appearance to 
examine into the state of their health. 

On the third day they w^ere marched, with 
ropes round their waist, and under a strong 
guard, to the house of the governor of Chakodadc. 
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After being presented with tea and tobacco, they 
were asked a number of questions, all their 
answers being carefully written down. At length 
the governor deshed to know if some change 
of religion had not taken place in Russia, “as 
Laxman (who had been hero in 1793) wore a 
long pigtail, and had thick hair, covered all over 
with dour, whereas we had our hair cut quite 
short, ajid did not put any dour on our heads ; 
and ho could not believe us,” says the captain, 
“ when we told Jiim that in our country religion 
had notliing to do with the cut of the liau.” 

But in Japan cvn'y custom is a religion. One 
question seems rather to have puzzled the Rus- 
sians. They were asked why they had carried off 
wood and rice from a village where they had 
landed, without the consent of the owmers ; and 
whether, imder the circumstances of leaving other 
articles in lieu, as they had done, any law 
existed in Russia to justify the di'od ? Golownin 
acknowledged that there was no such law ; but 
added, that if a man took only what was neces- 
sary to support his existence, and left an equiva- 
lent, he w'ould not be considered guilty. “ With 
us,” replied the Japanese, “ it is very different ; 
our laws ordain that a man must sooner die 
of hunger than touch, without the consent of the 
owner, a single grain of rice which does not 
belong to him.” 

At the expuation of fifty days, the Russians, 
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again bound with ropes, were marched away from 
the coast to the capital of Matsmai, where they 
were caged as before. Hero they under^vent a 
multitude of examinations before the Bunyo or 
viceroy, who was far more inquisitive and minute 
than the governor of Ohakodade, but mild and 
considerate, evidently feeling for their unhappy 
situation. They were well fed in their cages, and 
when the cold weather came on, — and it was 
vei'y cold, — they were sujqdied with warm winter 
clothing. They w<‘re now usited twice a day by 
a physician, and if anything ail<jd them, he gene- 
rally brought a second doctor Avith him. 

The llussians Avere astonished to find liow 
many trifling circumstances, unconnected cither 
Avith themseh'es or Avith llesanotT, or Chwostoff, 
were brought to bear on the suspected vicAVS of 
the Russian government against Japan. The 
visit of Captain Broughton to one of the Kurile 
islands, and the Ausit of an English frigate to the 
Bay of Nagasaki, with some insinuations of the 
Dutch of that place, had confirmed the Japanese 
in their belief that the Russians and the English 
intended to divide China and Japan between 
them. 

By the month of March, 1812, the prisoners 
were, however, permitted to walk about the town 
Avith a guard ; and in April they were released 
from thou* prison, and removed to a private 
dwelling-house, surrounded by strong palisades. 

o2 
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They resolved to escape from the tmvn, get to the 
seashore, seize upon a boat, and stand across for 
the nearest ])aTt of the Asiatic continent. Having 
burrowed the ground Ix'iieatli the palisades, one 
niglvt, at the end of April, tliey crept out, one by 
one, and, favouvc'd by dai'kness, struck across the 
couTitry tou'ards t he sea, directing their course to 
the northward, and ascending hills covered with 
snow. Hiding by day, tlu'y, for eight nights, 
wandered through thickets or scrambled among 
rocks and precipices, to tlic great risk of their 
necks or limbs. At length they reached a village 
on the shore and found two boats, but they were 
hauled up on the beach, and, weak and famishing 
as they were, they could not launch them. A 
little iarther on they saAV a boat alloat, and near 
it a tent. One of the famishing sailors thrust his 
hand into the tent, hut instead of finding some- 
thing eatabh', he grasped the head of a Japanese 
wdio Avas sl(>epiiA2: within. The fellow roared out, 
and the Russians, fearing that the noise would 
alarm the villag(Ts, hastened back to the hills. 
On the next morning, when they were completely 
exhausted and helpless, they found themselves 
surrounded by soldiers, who eame upon them 
very quietly, bound their arms behind their 
backs, and led them to a house, Avhere they 
refreshed thorn with sackce, boiled rice, radishes, 
and tea. The Russians had been regularly 
tracked, day by day. Golownin fancied that the 
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old fear about suicide bad prevented tbe Japanese 
from seizing them sooner. They were marched 
back to Matsmai, and sjxfcly lodged in the castle. 
The viceroy showed no anger at this escapade : 
he merely told Golom.iin tl>at his plan was ill 
contrived, and that if ho had s\iecceded, and the 
Russians had got off, he and other Japariese must 
have answered for it ith their liA'('s. 

Tliey were soon sent from the castle to a new 
prison, and ])ut into separate cages. Jhit at last, 
A\dien the second year of tladr caplivit,v A\as well 
adA'anced, th(*y wei’c v(*stor(‘d to libc'dy, and sent 
off for their OAAm country. 

The officers of (Jolownin’s ship, the “ Diana,” 
on finding that the A\aior was too shallow to 
allow of their getting near enough to Aise the 
small gtms (AAith Avhich the Aesscl Avas mounted) 
AA’ith any etfect, had hauh‘d off, and had remained 
three days near Kunascliicu*, the ])lace where their 
captain Avas entrapped, in tlu‘ Aain lu)pe of learn- 
ing Avhat had become of him. They then landed, 
at a lonely village, some linen and other articles 
for the captives, and returned Autli all speed 
to Okotzk, to lay before the government an 
account of AAdiat had occurred. Caj)tain Kikord, 
of the llussian navy, immediately set off for 
Petersburgh. At Irkutzk he learned that the 
governor had already despatched a report to the 
capital. But the distances from Japan to Peters- 
burgh Avcrc long ; political cA'ciits of the greatest 
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magnitude wore in progress, and before the report 
could reach him, the Emperor Alexander was 
fully engaged in preparations to meet the invasion 
of his dominions by Napoleon Bonaparte. Orders, 
however, were at length sent for the “ Diana ” to 
return to Japan. Captain Rikord took with 
him seven Japanese, six of whom had been 
shipwreeked on the coast of Kamschatka, in the 
hope of exchanging them for tlie seven Russians. 
They soon made the coast of Japan, but found 
that nobody would communicate with them from 
the shore. At Kunaschier, the Japanese opened 
their batteries upon them. Captain Rikord then 
resolved to seize any vessel lie might meet. A 
bark was soon captured, but as the crew jumped 
overboard, and escaped by swimming, nothing 
co\ild be learned from them. But, next morning, 
they intercepted a Japanese shij) of the largest 
size, as she was making for the harbour. On 
being brought to, several of the crew threw 
themselves into the sea; of those, some were 
picked up by the “ Diana’s ” boats, some swam 
ashore, and nine were drowned. But the captain, 
a lady, and all the rest of the crew, were secured. 
Fortunately, the captain was a groat shipowner 
and merchant, a person of much influence and 
ability. Ho and the lady, his inseparable com- 
panion in his voyages, bore their misfortunes 
with wonderful composure. With the exception 
of foxu’ men, all the Japanese sailors were libo- 
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rated, and allowed to proceed in their own vessel. 
The captain assured llikord that Golownin and his 
companions were alive, and in the city of Mats- 
mai. The season heinjj now too far advanced to 
alloAV him to remain in those stormy seas, with no 
port open to him, llikord steered hack to Kamts- 
chatka, where lie landed with his interesting 
captives on the 12th of October. In the middle 
of the dreadfully cold winter of that country two 
of the poor Jajianese died. Ihit all ncre treated 
with the greatest hos])itality and kindness, and 
many prejudices w’hieh they had ])revioiisly enter- 
tained against the E lussians were remoA'ed. The 
captain betook hnnself to the study of the 
Muscovite language, and Avas mwer heard to utter 
a word of complaint. 

On the approach of fine weather, the “Diana” put 
again to sea. She amved in Kunascliier Bay in 
J line, but nobody would communicate Avith her, 
and not a living being could be seen along the 
whole line of coast. Upon Rikord’s insisting 
that the Japanese captain should act in a manner 
which he thought the most likely to 02 )en com- 
munications, the cajitain, in a tone, the earnest- 
ness of Avliich could not be mistaken, threatened 
to kill him and then kill himself. But when the 

Russian officer left this resolute, and clover man 

# 

to act in his OAvn way, all Avent well on shore; 
and Golownin and his comrades were soon 
liberated. Being landed, on his promise to do 
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liis best, he exliibited a declaration — ^whieb had 
been procured, by his advice, from the Bussian 
governor of Irkutzk, — ^that the violent proceedings 
at the Kurile island had been wholly un- 
authorized ; and of liis OAvn knowledge and expe- 
rience he bore testimony to the good fecUngs 
of the Bussian s toward Japan. No doubt he 
was aided by his aflluence and liis connections; 
but it would ajiiicar lhat, but for his extraordinary 
address and abilities, even he would have failed. 

On the 10th of August, Goloivnin and those 
with him were set at liberty. They soon reached 
the “ Diana,” Avhich had been allowed to come 
round to the port of Ch.ikodade. It must have 
been long ere they forgot their caging.* 

* “ Narrative oi'uiy Capiivit} in Japan, during tlio years 1812 
and ; with Ohsoiw at ioiid on the (^ountry and People.” 
By Captain (lolown'ni, K.N. ; to w’hich ib added “ An Account 
of the Voyages to the Coasts of Japan, and of the N(‘gotiations 
with the Japanese for tlic rtdease of the Author and his Com- 
panions.” By Captain Eikord. London: 1818. 

These very aniusiiig loliinies have been recently republished 
by Messrs. Colburn and C^o. We reeoninioiid to general atten- 
tion tlio worthy liussiaii captain’s minute narrative of his own 
adveiitures and sutferings. They throw inueh light on the 
manners of this remarkable peoj)h», and bear the stamp of sin- 
cerity and thorough truthfulness. When he describes what he 
saw himself he is entitled to implicit reliance. The port ions of 
the work called Eecol lections of Japan, comprising a par- 
ticular account of the ndigiou, language, go\ ernmciit,” &c., is 
chiefly compiled from Kiiinpfer, Thuiiberg, and other voyagers ; 
but it occasionally presents original remarks, whieb appear to 
us to bo of considerable- value. Veiy few wdll take up the 
book without reading it Ihreiugh. 
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Some of the last attempts of the English to 
open a friendly intercourse, were attended with 
melancholy consequences, and ended in thorough 
failure. In October, 1808, a European vessel 
under Dutch colours appeared off Nagasaki. The 
usual Dutch trader was expected at the time; 
and therefore the president of the Dutch faetoiy, 
M. DoelT (wlio has since written much about 
Japan), without any suspicion, sent off two of 
his suboi'dinates. Instead of n'turjiing, the two 
Dutchmen were detaiiw'd on board the' sliip. This 
eirciunstane<‘ excited both suspicion and alarm. 
Preparations n ('re instantly made 1)y tJie Japanese 
for a warlike collision ; but their go\ ernor found, 
to his consternation and horror, that a strong 
garrison placed at a commanding ])oiut on the 
harboiu', were nearly .ill absent without leave ; 
that the commander of the garrison himself 
was nowhere to be found; and that only sixty or 
seventy men could be colh'ctcd on the spot. The 
governor shuddered at the intelligence, for lie 
foresaw liis iniwitable lot — death by the knife. 
About the hour of noon a letter u as brought from 
one of the absent Dutchmen, w ith these words 
only, “A ship has arrived from Bengal. The 
captain’s name is Pellew; he asks for water 
and provisions.” 

Tlic Dutch president dared not comply, with- 
out the concuiTcnce of the Japanese governor. 
At midnight, the first secretary of that higli 
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officer visited him, and informed him that he had 
orders to rescue tlie two Hollanders. M. Doeff 
asked him how ho proposed to do this ? The 
secretary replied, “ Your counirymen have been 
seized by treachery ; I shall therefore go alone, 
obtain admission on hoard by every demonstra- 
tion of friendship, seek an interview with the 
captain, and on his refusal to deliver his prisoners, 
stab him fu-st, and then myself.” The Hutch 
prf'sidcnt dissuaded him from an enterprise hope- 
less in itself, and dangerous to his two captured 
countrymen. The Japanese governor, adopting 
the same vicAV, the secretary’s desperate scheme 
was abandoned. 

The plan next adopted vA-as to detain the ship 
till aU. the junks, boats, mid forces of the neigh- 
bouring princes or viceroys should be collected 
for attack ; and the night passed aAvay in military 
preparation, AAdiicb, as M. HoelT says, bore marks 
of the etfect of a Avant of Avarlike practice of two 
centuries’ duration. Tn the aft ernoon of the folloAV- 
ing day, Gozeman, one of the detcmis, AA^as landed, 
and brought with him the folloAving note: — “I have 
ordered my OAvn boat to set Gozeman on shore, 
to procure me Avatcr and provisions ; if he does 
not return Avith such before evening, I will sail in 
to-morroAV early, and burn the Japanese and 
Chinese vessels in the harbour.” 

The Japanese functionary was uuAvilling to 
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allow of Gozeman’s return to the vessel ; but was 
persuaded by M. Doeff, who considered that 
measure the only means of recovering the other 
man. Gozeman did return on board with the 
provisions, and shortly afterwards, both he and 
his captured companion reappeared on shore. 
It now became the object of the governor to 
execute, if possible, that clause of his commission 
which enjoins every one to detain, till the pleasure 
of the head government of tlu>i)rovinec be known, 
any foreign vessel wliieh comes too nc'ar, or 
commits any act of viohuice ()r illegality on the 
coast. Tbc Dutch president was again consulted. 
M. Doeff considered the Japanese not strong or 
warlike enough to detain by force a well-armed 
British frigate (for such the stranger was), and 
told them so plamly ; but be advised them to 
detain the vessel by some other means, long 
enough to permit a number of native vessels, 
laden with stones, to be sunk in the narrowest 
pax't of a i)assagc through A\hicb the stranger 
must go on her quitting the port to put to sea. 
The Dutchman calculated that this s^•henlc might 
be executed in the course of the next day and 
night, without being discovered by the English. 
The Japanese harbour-master declared that the 
scheme was feasible, and received the governor’s 
orders to make the necessary preparations. A 
favourable cast wind was bloAving; but it was 
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expected that the frigate M'ould wait for a further 
supply of fresh water, wliich had been promised, 
with the view of dotainiiig her. 

On the follo^ving morning, about daylight, the 
Prince of Omura arri\ ed, at the head of his troops, 
and propos(‘d to the go\ ('rnor to (‘ndea\ our, with 
300 boats, (‘aeh maimed n ith three rowers, and 
fdled nith straAV and i*eeds, to bum the frigate. 
The rowers were to escape by swimming. The 
Prince othuTd to lead the enterprise in person. 
But during this consultation, the frigate weighed 
anchor, hoisted her wliito canvass, and sailed 
out of the harbour with a fresh brei'ze. 

Tn other countries the adventure, once over, 
would liaA e excited little more than laugliter, at 
the rttsrs do gnon'o ; but in Japan, it was no 
laughing matter for those on shore. The rules and 
laws of government had been broken, and for this, 
those who liad offended must die the death. 
Within half an hour of the frigate’s departure, 
the governor redeemed himself from impending 
disgrace, and his family from forfeiture and an 
inheritance of infamy, by the terrible expedient 
which Japanese custom dictates on such occa- 
sions. The officers of the neglected post followed 
the example, and ripped open their bowels. 
These men were imder the orders, not of the 
governor of Nagasaki, but of the governor of the 
province (Pizen), who was residing at the time in 
the distant capital (Jeddo) ; yet that absent 
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fiinctignary was punislicd by an imprisonment of 
100 days, for the delinquency of bis subordinates. 

The British frigate Avas the “ Phaeton,” aiuH^r 
commander Caj)lain Pelhnv (subseqiu'ntly the 
second Lord Exmouth), Avho had be(‘n ordered by 
Admiral Drury, the head of our lleets in the 
Eastern Seas, to cruise otf the Japanese islands, 
for the puiq>ose of intercepting the Dutch traders 
to Nagasaki. "VYc were at Avar Avith Holland, 
which for some years had been a mere dependeney 
of Erancc. Her ti’oops AAere lighting in the 
armies of Bonaparte, her .shi])s AU're conveying 
liis troops and stojv.s, and Jier A^ar-ships and j)ri- 
vateers Avere doing us all the mischi(‘f tlu'y could. 
After eniising in A'ain for a mouth in those stormy 
‘seas. Captain J’elh'AV, thinking that the Dutch 
traders had reached the harbour of Nagasaki, 
had detei*mined to look for them there ; and being 
there, and finding no Dutchmen, h(‘ had merely 
endcaA’OiU'ed to haA'c some little eomuAunication 
Avith the shore, and to ask for proAusions and fresh 
water. Tic assui*edly inwer aa ould have gone thither 
had he been aAvare of the mischic'f his visit Avould 
entail on the Japanese authoriti(“s.* 

* M. J)offl'’8 aofount of Uiom* occurrcm'os ia marked with 
conHiderable projudiei', auiiiiOhi(\, and unfairness to the 
English. Hut ‘•oniethiiig must he pardoned in tin' poor Dutch- 
man, who found hinibt If, for a nuinher of years, completely cut 
off from all communication with Europe and with hU country- 
men in the east, by the coiujuering ubiquitous dects of Great 
Uritaiu. Ho and Ins companions, at Nagasaki, w orc' out Ihcir 
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In the summer of 1813, two vessels bearijig the 
Dutch flag, and showing a private Dutch signal, 
approached the edast. A letter was sent on shore 
announcing the ai*rival of M. W. Waardenaar, 
formerly president of the factory, and M. Cassa, 
appointed to replace M, Doefl*, with tlireo as- 
sistants. No suspieion crossed the mind of M. 
Doeff, who sent an officer and clerk of the factory 
on hoard. The officer soon returned, saying that 
he had recognised M. AVaardenaar and the Dutch 
cajittiin Voorfnan, but tha< things looked very 
strange on board th(3 shiji, and that AVaardenaar 
had told him he could deliver tlic papers with 
which he was charge^d to none but M. Doeff in 
person. It was observed that nearly all the 
people on board spoke English, but thence it was ' 
only concluded tliat tlie vessels were Americans 
hired by the Dutch, who, during the war hadveiy 
frequently sought security for person and property 
under the flag of the TJnited States. To ascertain 
the trutli, JVr. Doeff'boldly went on board. There 
M. AVaardimaar, with vidont embarrassment, 
handed him a letter. Doeff declined to open the 
letter till he should return to his residence, 

last coats, tlieir last pantaloons, and tlicir last shoes, and were 
obliged to go half-naked, or tj dross themselves like natives. 
They drank out all their ychiedam, and (woe for jovial Dutch- 
men !) timy could get no more gin. 

A moderate' and excellent artiele on this subject will be 
fouml ill the “ Quarterly keview,’* vol. Ivi. p. 415. 
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whither he was presently accompanied by Waar- 
denaar and his clerk. Being opened at the fac- 
tory, the letter presented matter that astounded 
and bewildered the poor Dutch president, who 
for nearly four years had been cut off from the 
world by the successful operations of our fleets, 
and kept in total ignorance not only of the occur- 
renees in Holland and the rest of Europe, but also 
of what was passing in the Indian Seas. The 
letter, which announced that M. Waardenaarwas 
appointed Commissary in Japan, witJi supremo 
power over the factory, was signed, “ llafllcs, 
Lieutenant-Go v<*rnor of Java and its depen- 
dencies.” “ Who is Rallies ?” said the puzzled 
president, who had never heard the name, and 
who believed Java to be still in the hands of the 
Dutch, as the rich and magnificent island had 
been for ages. In reply, M. Doefl* was informed 
that Java had been captured by the English; that 
Holland had lost her nationality, and had been 
incorporated with the French empire ; and that 
Waardenaar, together with an Englishman, Dr. 
Ainslie, had been appointed by the British go- 
vernment as Commissioners in Japan. Doeff 
instantly refused any cora])liance with the order 
set forth in the letter, maintaining that they came 
from the government of a colony in possession of 
the enemy, and that Japan was not to be con- 
sidered as a dependency of Java, or affected by 
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any capitulation into which the Dutch in Java 
might have entered with the English.* 

Tliis ingenious and bold attempt to get a footing 
in the Dutch factory, and to smooth the way for 
future intercourse vith the exclusive Japanese, 
proceeded from the spirit of entc'rprise which dis- 
tinguished Sir Stamford llaflles, one of the many 
very remarkahh* men sent out to the East by the 
lion. East -India Compjiny. Ilis views extended 
aU over this vast Archipelago ; his darling object 
was to establisli an insular empire, as magni- 
ficent, and even more extensive, than our con- 
tinental empire in India. Sir Stamford was a 
great man, yet we cannot but agree mth those 
(pei'sons friendly to him) who think that his zeal 
in this instance overstepped his discretion, and 
that be arranged bis scheme without a sufficient 
knowledge of tlu' country and of the character 
of the government and ])coplc of Japan. Success 
could be gained only by entuc acquiescence and 
collusion on the ])art of M. DoclT ; and the lives of 
the crews and of all on board the two sliips 
(which were only weak trading vessels), were 
placed in the hands of that Dutch functionary, 
who, by a word, could have given them over as 

* Ilerimicjringon ml Japan, — “ liecollcciioiis of Japan.” 
By TTcndrick DoefF, formerly Prf'sideiit of tlic Dutch factory at 
Dcbima. 4t(). Haarlem, 1835. 

Tills curious Dutcli work has not been translated into 
English, but numerous passages from it have been given in the 
“ Quarterly Boa iew ,” vol. Ivi. 18»SG. 
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Englishmen and enemies to the vengeance of a 
nation revengeful beyond measure, and still 
furious with the recollections of the visit paid to 
them by the Phaeton frigate. It appears to us 
that Doeff, whose hatred to the English was 
intense, and had been increased by years of segre- 
gation, suffering, and absolute privation, uould 
really have taken this course, but for the happy 
circumstance that M. Waardenaar was not only 
liis countryman, but his \ery old friend and 
patron. Portunately, too, IVaardenaar w as known 
and respected in Jai)an, having formci’l} been 
president of tlic faetoiy; tlie ships bore the 
Dutch Hag, and no snsjneion ihat the Englisli 
had a Dutch agent in their S(‘r\ic(‘ had as yet 
r('aelied th(‘ Japanese authorilies 'I’his rendered 
it comparath (‘ly easy to keep the s(‘crct if M. 
Doeff A\ould onl^ connive'; and this, upon certain 
conditions of eomnu'reial ])r()lit to his country, he 
consemted to do. Th<‘ cargoes of the two ships 
were delivered to him in the* usual inajinci*, and 
copper was oblaiiw'd in ledurn, and tliese* trans- 
actions being completed, the “ Charlotte ” and 
“ Mary” sailed away with all spee'd. 'I’hosc on 
board wtTo ccrtaiid^ not out of danger until they 
w ere well out at sea, toi’ they were tjpo weak to 
defend themselves against an attack w^hich would 
certainly have taken place if the J apanese govern- 
ment had made any discovery. At the court of 
J eddo was established, at this very moment, in great 

II 
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power and favour, the son of that governor of Na- 
gasaki who had committed suicide in consequence 
of the visit of the English in 1808. At Naga- 
saki itself, the garrison consisted of the troops of 
the I’rinco of Fizen, Avho had suffered 100 days’ 
arrest for his imputed negligence in the same 
affair; and doubtless fhc friends and relations of 
the other victims of the transaction were living 
there and panting for vengeance on any English- 
men that might fall into their hands. 

But what would have happened if M. Doeff had 
obeyed the orders of Sir Stamford Baffles, and 
had left his appointed successor and the English 
surgeon Ainslie to explain to the Japanese the 
British authority under wliich they were ap- 
pointed ? Notliing less, in all probability, than 
the destruction of the factory, the execution of its 
officers, and the final cessation of all intercourse 
with Europe. And these are consequences to he 
at least apprehended, from the armament of the 
United States, whether it sueceed or fail. Suc- 
cess by diplomacy, we consider an impossibility. 
If their force be sufficient, they may possibly hold 
for a longer or sliorter period, one of the smaller 
islands of the group ; but, so sme as the Americans 
effect this, by force of arms, the Dutch will be 
expelled, and the ports of Japan will be closed 
and barred more strongly than ever against the 
shipping of foreign nations. 

In the following year (1814) Sir Stamford 
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Raffles renewed his attempt by sending the Dutch 
agent Cassa, in the “ Charlotte,” to Nagasaki ; 
but although the enterprise was conducted with 
rare skill and circumspection, it failed most 
completely.* 

In June, 1818, Captain Gordon, of the British 
navy, entered the Bay of Jeddo, in a little brig of 
sixty-five tons. He was visited immediately by 
two Japanese officers, whom he supposed to bo 
of high rank. He told them he had come 
merely to obtain permission to return to them 
with a cargo of goods for sale. They said ho must 
imship his rudder and allow it, with all his arms 
and ammunition, to be taken on shore. The 
vessel was then su\Touiid<‘d by a circle of about 
twenty small boats, and beyond them, by another 
circle, of about sixty larger guard and gun-boats, 
besides two or three jimks, which mounted a 
niimber of guns. Tw o intei^jireters then came on 
board, one speaking Dutch, the other knowing 
something of Russian, and botli a little English. 
They inquired if the vessel belonged to the East- 
India Company, if the English were now friends 
with the Duteh. They knew the names and uses 
of our various nautical instruments, and said 

• 

* In relating these English al tempts, ha\o followed 
]\r DootTs own account, in his “ Jiecolh'ctions of Japan,*’ and 
the remarks thereon, by the able writer in the “Quarterly 
Eeview,” vol. Ivi 

u 2 
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that the best of these, and other articles of manu- 
faeture, wore made in London. At a subsequent 
visit, they firmly, but politely, told Captain 
Gordon that he could not be permitted to tirade 
to Japan, as by their unalterable laws, all foreign 
intercourse was intei’dicted, except at Nagasald, 
and even th(*re allowed only with the Dutch and 
Chinese', and that the governor of the province 
desired they would take their departure the 
moment the wind should be fair. They declined 
some trilling presents which the captain oifered, 
saving, that they were prohibited from accepting 
them. The rudder, with everything else that had 
been taken on shore, was carefully returned, and 
about thirty boats were sent to tow the vessel out 
of the bay. Ton yeai's had now passed since the 
visit of th(' “ Phaeton ” frigate, and, very fortu- 
nately, Gordon had put into a very dilferent port, 
on a dilferc'nt island, lie speaks in high terms of 
the polite and adahle conduct of the Japanese 
towards him and his people, and towards one 
another. He also speaks of the great mineral 
riches of Japan, and tliinks that, if their govern- 
ment would only consent, a profitable trade 
might be carried on with them in our woollen 
cloths and other manufactures. The worthy 
officer is praisc'd by those who have seen the 
details of his expedition, for admirable prudence 
and conduct. Perhaps, under an inferior guid- 
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anco» the expedition of the little brig would have 
ended in some other tragical catastroplie.* 

The recent and rapid growth of the whale- 
fishery in the Paeific, has caused a much more 
frequent resort to the coasts of this empire. 
Many of the whalers of the United States liave 
killed their fish in the waters of Japan. The 
most recent of all our English wrriters on the 
subject says, — " It appears that the Aiucrican 
whalers have already come into collision w'itJi the 
Japanese governmeut. Tlie rising trade betw'oen 
California and llong Kong, from wliich latter 
place the Cliincso procevd in crowds to the new 
Dorado (California), joined to the general increase 
of navigation and business in the Pacific, must 
end in either ojiening European intercourse with 
Japan, or in greatly increasing the pains of the 
government to prevent it. It is a circumstance 
in favour of the English and Americans that, in 
common with the Dutch, they do not profess the 
liomish religion, against wliich the jealousy and 
hostility of the Jaiianese has been princijially 
directed.”! 

* ]M8. Jounial of C'apl.uu Ooiflon, as eitod in “ Quarterly 
Eevie\\, ”vol w p 119. 

Wc mol, a quartir of a o('aliir\ ago, a pirsou ■nlio had been 
at Japan in tho littlo brig, and n ho tlioiiglit that the people 
trould hospitably rocoho tho English and gladly trade with 
them, if they did not stand in auoh dread of their arbitrary 
government. We belieie so, too ; but how is that dread to be 
removed ? 

t Sir Jolm Eraueis Davis, Bart , F.K.S., late her Majesty’s 
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The results of the British war in China were 
fully reported to the Japanese government, and 
if they have increased its fears of foreign inter- 
comse, they must, at the same time, have in- 
spired it with some degree of caution as to the 
treatment of foreigners, and the degree of respect 
to bo shown to visitors. It is assumed that this 
has been proved by the conduct of the authorities 
at Nagasaki to Captain Sir Edward Belcher, on his 
visiting that harbour in the “ Samarang,” during 
the year 1816. As the ship drew near the port, 
numerous guard-boats pushed off, and one of them 
handed a letter on board. The letter, written in 
Dutch, as well as Ercneh, contained instructions 
“ to anchor off the entrance of the harbour in a con- 
venient position, until visited by the proper autho- 
rities.” This AA as done, the pilots and minor guard- 
boats show mg great anxiety that the “ Samarang ” 
should not enter the port. The ollicers at length 
came off, and their conduct uas extremely chil. 
They stated that notice had long since reached 
them, through the Dutch, of the probability of 
this visit ; that in 1813 they had letters from 
Packunshan, relating aU the movements of the 
“Samarang” among those islands. That tlfeyhad 
recent letters from Loo Ohoo describing the visit 

Plenipotontiary in China ; Governor and Comniander-in-Gliief 
of tJio colony of Ilong-Kong, — “ China, daring the War and 
since the Peace; to -which are added observations on Jbpan 
and the Indo-Chinoio ntilions ” 
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tliere, and that they know their intentions to he 
good and well-disposed. Sir Edward Belcher, in 
following up his main object, wished to make 
astronomical observations on a neighbouring is- 
land. Great opposition was started by the officers, 
but permission was, at last, obtained to land 
at night to determine some point by the stars, and 
complete certain magnetic observations. They, 
however, earnestly implored that this might not 
be repeated until they received instructions from 
their supcrioi’s. They took don n a list of every 
article requhed by the “ Samarang,” promising 
that the whole should be immediately procured ; 
and tiiey were given clearly to understand that 
the English would pay for these tilings, and 
would not accept them as a humiliating gift. 
They were anxious to prevent the immediate 
departure of the shiji, and requested the captain 
to delay it two days. On boinsj told that the 
“ Samarang ” would stay four days if they would 
consent to farther observations on the island, they 
were much disconcerted, and said that such a 
measure would certainly lead to their jmnisbmcnt. 
T>nri W the delay of taking in water, the chief 
interpreter stated (cautiously, and while others 
were absent), that the Japanese would be very 
glad to see English ships at Nagasaki. 

Our officers were much impressed by the man- 
ners of the people. “The gentlemen of Japan 
were most polite and courteous, conducting them- 
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selves with refined and polished urbanity; and 
exhibiting in tlieir actions a dignified and respect- 
ful demeanour, ihat put to shame the ill-breeding 
of the seamen who ventured to laugh at them.” * 
They had an evident dislike to speak about the 
Dutch, but stated that their vessel was in port. 
All the time the “Samar.'ing” remained, the 
hills and outlines of the villages were marked by 
batteries, dressed in striped canvas, in the fashion 
obscived by (lolonnin. '^Phe English sailors 
laughed, and said that the Japanese had put their 
batteries in petticoats. Kothing, in a warlike 
sense, is more cont(‘mptible than these batteries ! 
The guns (of brass) Avere laid on level platforms, 
without parapet or protection of any kind, unless 
we accept as such the petticoats, or striped cloth. 
ItAAas remarked to the ofiicial* people onboard 
the “ Samarang,” llial they had previously fired 
on an Antei’ieau a’cssc*! and dri\'en her off the 
coast, when she came, in humanity and friendship, 
to restore some sliipAA reeked Japanese. I'lxis 
happened in 18 . 37 . In the course of the year 
1831 , a Japanese junk was hloAATi ofP the coast 
into the Pacific Ocean, and, after drifting for 
a long time, was cast ashore in Americll near 
the mouth of the Columbia river. [This incident 
alone may help to show how the West may have 
been peopled from the East — ^hoAv the population 


♦ Voyage of 11. M. S. 8amaraug.” 1845. 
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of the New World may have sprung from tliat of 
the Old.] The poor castaways were kindly 
treated, and after four years of varied adventures, 
they were eondueted to Macao, where they were 
taken care of by the English and Americans. It 
was reasonably supposed, by those who did not 
know the imperial decree of 1037, or who could 
not conceive that tliat docroo would still intluenco 
the conduct of the Japanese authorities,* that, to 
carry the poor people back to their own countiy, 
would bo a good and sulfieicut reason for appear- 
ing at Japan. An American imTehantman, culled 
the “ Mori’ison,” nas excellently etjuii)j)ed for tho 
purpose; but, \inlbrtunately, her ^iins and arma- 
ment were taken out of her, as a reeonnnendation 
to the confidence of the Japanese'. 'Phis very 
circumstance became' the cause of hi'r unceremo- 
nious expulsion and bad treatment. The defe'iice- 
loss ship, nith a medical niissionary on board, to 
administer to tho sick, reached the Bay of Jeddo. 
The first care of tho officers A^ho visited her from 
shore was to inspect her keenly, and ascertain her 
strength, by rowing round auel pe'cring in at tho 
sides. When it was diseoven'd that she was wholly 
unani^d, the gr«'atest eontempl and insolence 
were betrayed by these official visitors, and early 
tho next morning the “ Mormon ” was saluted 
by a discharge of shotted guns from tho shore, at 

* The second claubc of that decree* is simply to this effect : 

All Japanese, i\ho return from abroad, sluill be put to death.” 
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very short distance. Badly as the guns were 
directed, their point-blank range, and the un- 
armed condition of the ship, made it necessary to 
weigh anchor with all spet'd. The Americans 
then ran westward to the neighbourhood of Kago- 
sima, the principal ton n of the island of Kiutsu, 
or Kewsew, where they anchored in a deep and 
spacious bay. 

Mr. 0. W. King, a highly respectable mer- 
chant of New York, conducted the negotiations 
wit)i tact, good humour, and ability. On his 
arrival in the port, he prepared a paper to be laid 
before the emperor. “The Araeriean vessels,” 
said ho, “ sail faster than those of other nations. 
If permitted to have intercourse with Japan, they 
will communicate always the latest inteUigenco. 

Our countrymen have not yet visited 

your honomable country, but only know that, in 
old times, the merchants of all nations were 
admitted to your harbours. Afterwards, having 
transgressed the law, they were restricted or 
expelled. Now wo, coming for the first time, and 
not having done ■wrong, request permission to 
carry on a friendly intercourse on the ancient 
footing.” 

The natives seemed very friendly, and it was 
thought at first that the negotiations for landing 
the shipwrecked Japanese was in a fair train; 
but, after a period of uncertainty, striped canvas 
cloths were seen stretched along the shore. Their 
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Japanese passengers, in great dismay, told the 
Americans that these were warlike preparations ; 
lines of this cloth repeated, one in the rear of the 
other, being used to deaden the effect of shot, 
and to conceal the gunners. The anchor was 
again weighed, when a battery on shore opened 
savagely on the defenceless ship, N othing was left 
for it, but to return to Macao with the sliipwrecked 
people.* On these circumstances being recalled to 
the mind of the Japanese authorities at Nagasaki, 
by Captain Sir Edward Belcher, they merely said, 
“ We never allow any Japanese to r(‘turn \mder 
such circumstances. We sent a jimk-full back 
to the Emperor of China, and he is our ally.” 
Upon the day of the “ Saniarang’s” intended 
departure, the chief officers, accompanied by a 
numerous suite of attendants, came on board, 
bringing the ai*ticlcs the captain had required. 
'J'he purser was directed to pay for them, but the 
officer said, “ If wo dared to disobey the mandate 
of the Emperor, our heads would answer for it. 
We must not even discuss such a matter.” After 
sundry manoeuvres, aU betokening the jealousy of 
the government, and the dread of punishment in 
its officials, the “Saniarang” quietly took her 

C. W. King, “ Notes of the Voyage of the ‘ IMorrison* from 
Canton to Japan.” New York. 1839. 

We have the testimony of Mr. Lawrence, the United States 
Minister, now in this country, to the e\colleut cliaracter and 
thorough truthfulness of Mr. King Both his works upon 
Japan are ev eedingly iiiton'stiiig 
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departure. Of the people, Sir Edward Belcher 
speaks very favourably, i)raising their good man- 
ners, gentleness, and urbanity. As far as they 
are concerned, there can be little doubt that a 
free and open intercourse would be matter of no 
great dilFiculty ; but then this embarrassing 
question presents itself, — Are we, for the sake of 
the desired end, to teach tliesc people to revolu- 
tionize a government which, at the least, has 
given an imwonted degree of peace, order, and 
tranquillity to an exb'nsive emjjirc, with a i)opu- 
lation of many millions, for the space of two 
Irandred and more years ? 

In the same year, ] 815, tlirco Japanese were 
carried to Kingpo, in China, by the American 
frigate “ St. Lo\iis.” These three men had been 
blown or drifted right across the Atlantic, in 
a little junk, from the coast of Japan, all the way 
to Mexico, wlvt'rc; they liad remained two years.* 

^ “After this,” says Sir Joliu F. Da\is, “llieiv can be 
difficulty in aceoLmliiii^ tor the orii^iual ])eoplm£]j of Ameriea 
from -Asia.” — “ China dunng Ihe IVar and since the Fence 

Ft should rejilly inipear tiuit some Cliinese junk Mas (b*ifted 
to ihe coast of JNlt'Aico, and tlial America was known to tliafc 
singular jieople many centuries before its discovery by Cliris- 
topher Columbus. In the 5 ear 199, a Bonze wrote an account 
of a country in the far we'^t, which he called Fou-Sang, and 
the description of which closely agrees with wduit wo kiiowr of 
Mexico in its nourishing and most civilized time. Tho only 
thing that stjirtles bt‘licf is this: tho JBonze speaks of horses, 
and it has always been assumed that there wrore no horses on 
au) part of tlu‘ American eoutiuent, until they were carried 
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Tlio Chinese authorities were ready and willing 
to relum these men to their native country, by 
the annual junks which go from Cheepoo to 
I^agasaki; hut one of the Japanese objected, on 
the ground of personal fear of the consequences 
to himself. No doubt the poor felloAV knew tlio 
law of 1C37. Tt is astonishing that such a law — 
a law punishing misfortime as crime, and re])el- 
ling men who ought to be endeared by their 
perils and adventures, and w ho u ould be welcomed 
back and cherished by every otlier country in the^ 
Avorld — should coiitimu* to be ])iiiless]y enforced; 
but such, it appears, is the fact. ' 

iliitherhy ili(' S|)aiiiar(ls. 'Fho Hon/o incniioiis a sort of tioer 
wliicli tlic iiatiMs of the eountrv t iiiplo^tul as l)(*asls of Imrdcn. 
Thih \^ab (learl\ lh(‘ Alpaca The Bon/e, though a gi’oat 
Iraieller, was e\jtlenlly uo great naturalist, and may have 
dobcrihed some other animal as a horst' On this eurious 
-ohjeet the reat'^t'r may bt» referred to “ IbrheMies bur Ics 
Navigations deb Ohinnis du Cote de rAinerKpie, Ac.” Par 
M. de (xuignea. “ jMeiiioires dt' rAeademie des Tiihcriptiona,” 
Ac. vol. wviii. p. Paris: 17G1 ; and to “L’Ameriquo 
bouslo Nom de Ba>s de Foii-Sang,” Ac. Par INf, do Paravey. 
PariH: 1814; and to “Non\elI<s Preines quo lo Pays du 
Pou-Sang, mentionne daiib les livies Chijjoi>., eot PAmerique,” 
by tho sanu' author 

* All interesting ac(*ount ol these poor Japanese mariners is 
given b^^the Aims'ieau imdieal olIietT Dr. Ihekt'ring, in his 
“liaees of Man, and their (Jeographieal Distribution.” 
According to Dr. Judd, an American missionary, who had 
previously had some toium unication with educated Japanese, 
these poor fellows were fishermen of the lowest class. Their 
boat resembled the llat-bottoined skiffs of New England. 
Dr. Pickering shows how’ naturally and almost inevitably a bark, 
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In 1846, seeing the absolute necessity of pro- 
tecting their own subjects frequenting those seas, 
the United States made an attempt to open 
negotiations with the obstinate court of Japan. 
The “Columbus,” of ninety guns, Commodore 
Biddle, attended by the United States frigate 
“ Vincennes,” arriv(‘d at tbe entrance of the Bay 
of Jeddo on the 20th of July. The ships were 
immediately surrounded by about four hundred 
guard-boats, eaeh containing from five to twenty 
men, who u ere generally without arms. Going on 
board the “Vineennes,”th(‘ smaller of the ships, a 
man plaeed a stick w itli some symbol on it at the 
head, and another stick of the same sort at the 
stem. As the Americans tliought that this looked 
rather like taking possession, they ordered the 
stick to be removed; and this was instantly done, 
without any objection on the part of the Japanese. 
Sir J. P- Da\is thinks, tliat in this respect, the 
Japanese resemble theii Chinese neighbours : — 
“They go as far as they dare, until a check 
occurs. Thus they tried at first to prevent com- 
munication between the ‘ Columbus’ and ‘ Vin- 
cennes,’ and a triple line of boats made no 
attempt to move ; but, on the seameik being 
ordered to cut the connecting ropes, no opposition 
was made.” The interpreter was a Japanese, 


earned awaj fiom Japan in a stoiin, would dnft to the coast 
ol Mo\uo, or talifonna 
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who, like many of his countrymen at Nagasaki, 
understood Dutch perfectly. The superior offi- 
cers were very civil, wcll-conductcd, sociably, 
and even jovially inclined. The Americans 
thought them generally a much better-looking 
people than the Chmose. Although the two ships 
remained ton days at anchor, not a soiQ went on 
shore. A reference being in the mean while 
made to the Emperor, the written reply arrived 
in about seven days. It was sufficiently curt : 
— “No trade can be allowed with any foreign 
nation, except Holland.” On their departure, 
the “Columbus” and “Vincennes” were towed 
out by the whole fleet oi‘ ])oats. 

Here is the substance of the letter of the Presi- 
dent of the Unitc'd States to his Imperial Majesty 
of Japan, — a letter in which we can sec notliing to 
condemn or criticise : — 

“ I send jou, by this loUor, au emo} of mv omu appoint- 
Hieiit, an officer of high rank in liis country, who is no 
missionary of religion Jle goes by my command to bear to 
you my greeting and good wishes, and to promote friendship 
and commerce between the two countries 

“You know that the United States of i\mcrjcti now extend 
from sea to sea; tliat tlie great countries of Oregon and 
California are parts of the Tainted States ; and tliat from those 
countries, which are rich in gold and silxer and precious stones, 
our steamers can reach tlic shores of } our happy land in less 
than twenty days. 

“ Many of our ships will now pass in eveiy year, and some, 
perhaps, in every week, between California and China; these 
ships must pass along the coasts of your empire ; storms and 
winds may cause them to be wrecked on your shores, and w e 
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ask and expect from )our fnendsliip and your greatness^ 
kindness for our men and protection for our property. Wo 
wish that our people ina} be permitted to trade with your 
people; but we shall not authorize them to break any law of 
your empire 

“ Our object is friendly eominercial intercourse, and nothing 
more. You may ha\e productions which wo should bo 
glad to buy, and we ha\e productions whiJi might suit }Our 
p(‘0|)le. 

“Your empire contains a gnat abundance of coal ; this is 
an arlicle wliicli our stiMmers, in going from Califoniia to 
Cliina, musi use They would be glad that a harbour in your 
empire should he ajiiiomied to which coal might be brought, 
and wlu're they might always he able to purchase it. 

“ In many other res^iects (ommerce between your empire 
and our country would be useful to both Lot us consider 
W(dl wiiat new inti'robtb nui} arise from these recent events, 
winch lune brought our two countries so near together, and 
what purposes of friendly amity aud mtercoui’sc this ought to 
inspire ni the heaids oi those who goycni both countries.” 

Also ill tli(‘ samo yoar, 1815, Nagasaki was 
visiiccl liy Admiral Crcillo, in ilu' French ship 
“ Cldopiilro.” ^riic Froiifli met iiitli no hciicr 
success tlian the ^Vmerioans aud English have 
done. Under sucli circumstances, Sir J. F. Davis 
tliinks it Impossible to do otlicrvi iso than sub- 
scribe to the oiiinion of a coiTi'spondent at Paris : 
— “ 1 do not believe Ibat tlie moment is yet como 
for entertaining mucli hope of the commerce of 
this part of the world. There will bo many 
bowels opened, and many official suicides, before 
European flags will he able to float freely at Jeddo 
or at Nagasaki.” 

“ Yet,” adds Sir J. F. Davis, “ the inevitable 
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collisions which wiirarisc with the increased fre- 
quentation of the Japanese seas, can scarcely fail 
to raise questions which must be solved either by 
negotiation, or, failing tliat, by the ultima ratio ; 
and the Japanese have already shown some dis- 
position to avert the latter. A case occurred in 
1849, of several American seamen wrecked or 
put ashore from a whaling ship. The China 
Mail records “ the return of the TJ. S. ship 
‘Preble’ from Japan, whither she had been dis- 
patched by Cojuraodorc Gc'isinger, to take away 
some men belonging to the American whaler 
‘ Lagoda.’ ” the “ Pi*ehle ” approached the 
Japanese harbour, she was warned away by what 
was meant to he a tremendous display of batteries 
in petticoats. A paper fixed to the end of a long 
split bamboo, and containing c(‘vtain directions in. 
the linglisli language, w as tendered to the captain, 
wlio would not tak(‘ it, and who continued his 
course in spite of some strong att('mpts which 
were made to stop the jirogress of the ship. An 
interpreter soon appeared, with orders that the 
vessel shoidd stop and anchor at a i)articular 
spot; but tlie cajdain, unfolding a chart, showed 
where he intended to anchor. Some very inferior 
officers being sent on board to inquire into his 
business, the captain, very iwopcrly, refused to 
confer with them. When more befitting func- 
tionaries came off and learned the object of the 
visit, delays w'oreujged on account of the unavoid- 
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able necessity of referring the matter to the 
emperor; but the American captain limited a 
time, beyond which he could not defer applying 
to his commander for furtlior and more decisive 
instructions. The Japanese understood the me- 
nace, and in a very short time all the wrecked 
American seamen were sent safely on board. The 
Japanese tlnm olfercd to supply the wants of the 
ship, but as they uould not, or could not, receive 
payment, the olfor w'as, with proper dignity, 
declined. 

We have no authentic information before us, 
but we believe that, since the expedition of the 
“ Preble ” in 1849, some other American whalers 
have been wrecked on the coast, and confined in 
cages like the Ilussian Golomiin.* We appre- 
hend that the refusal to deliver up such subjects 
of the United Stales, or ev(*n a perseverance in 
the systematic imprisonmemt and harsh treatment 
of such subjects, constitutes a cosiis fjclli, and 
justifies a recourse to arms. As we proceed, Ave 
will endeavour to sliow tJie other strong incen- 
tives which impel the Americans towards these 
islands, and Avhich are connected with the com- 


*It is said that some English as i\ell as American whalers 
have been put to dealli for merely landing on the coast. On 
the other sidt' it is asserted that some parties of these whalers 
haie attacked and pliiiideied Japanese \illages, killing men 
and carrying olf >onug i\(»nieu We ha\e no authentic 
information, as jet; but we can easily credit holh stories. 
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merce and civilization of the whole globe. We 
heartily Avish that our trans-Atlantic bretliren 
may proceed in their mission with circumspec- 
tion, gentleness, moderation, and humanity ; but 
we really cannot call in question either the 
justice, or the expediency, of their interfering 
in the aifairs of Japan. 

Whether a nation which, like J apan, refuses all 
intercourse with the rest of the world, may claim 
all those privileges of neutrality for its harl)ours 
whieh other civilized nfitioiis hav<; created and 
sanctioned for lluir mutual convenience, is a 
point of international hiw very open to discussion 
and doubt. Wbctlicr any nation — barbarous, 
semi-barbarous, Or civilized — has the right to out 
herself olT from idl other nations, to shut her 
ports and harbours of refuge against the foreign 
mariner, buffeted by those stormy seas and 
struggling on those dangerous coasts, is very 
much to be questioned. Can a government 
which repudiates the law of nations, and which 
has never entered into that compact (for compact 
it is, or it is nothing), claim the benelit of that 
law when it suits its own particular and imme- 
diate purpose ? We think not. Even if the 
rights of nations justified a government playing 
the part of the dog in the manger, it would be 
found that men are not quite so patient as oxen. 
Tbe instincts of nature, the natural law, stronger 

r 2 
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than all others, will impel mankind to invade and 
break up such excluding systems as those which 
obtain in Japan, China, and Annam.* 

Japan lies on the high road of nations, and 
cannot, by any possibility, be left long in the 
condition of a barrier and impediment on that 
road. She possesses in the bosom of her own soil 
that mineral which gives wings to trade and 
intercommunication, and wliich is gradually link- 
ing together all the remotest parts of the earth. 
Assui'edly no link in that chain will be allowed to 
remain incomplete out of deference to the whim 
and tyranny of one or two ultra-absolute Oriental 
governments. 

It is, indeed, a pity that the civilized world 
should not be better represented at the court 
of Jeddo than it is by the Dutch, who have 
submitted to the very extremities of degradation. 

Kampfer, an eye-witness, has told us how the 
chief of the Dutch factory Avas received at court 
in his time (1G91), and Ave belicA’’c that the 
ceremonial of the reception has not been materi- 
ally improved since then. 

“ Having waited upwards of an hour in a largo 
lofty, rather dark room, the emperor having 

* This is the proper designation of the Indo-Chinese nation, 
which we ratlier absurdly continue to call Cochin- Cliina. Sir 
J. P. Davis remarks : — “It iniglit be as well if the latter 
unmeaning dthsignatioii (the authority for which is very 
obscure) were abandoned, and tlie true name, Annam, 
adopted.” • 
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in the meanwhile seated himself in the hall of 
audience, Sino Cami and the two commissioners 
came and conducted om* resident into the em- 
peror’s presence, leaving us behind. As soon as 
ho came thither, they cried out aloud, ‘Now, 
llollanda Capitan !’* which was the signal for 
him to draw near and make his obeisances. Ac- 
cordingly, ho crawled on his hands and knees to a 
place showed him, between the ])rosenis ranged 
in duo order on one side, and the place where 
the emperor sate, on the other ; and there, kneel- 
ing, he bowed his forehead nuitc down to the 
ground, and so crawled backwards, like a crab, 
without uttering one single word. So mean and 
short a thing is the audience wo have of this 
mighty monarch.” 

This, surely, is not the way to deal with a 
haughty, half-civilized government ; it is not by 
craAvling backwards, like a crab, that the onward 
march of civilized man is to be represented. 
Among aU governments in this condition, the 
more a European or Christian debases himself, 
the more humiliation is 2>at ui)on him, and the 
more difficulty raised in the way of the interest 
he is sent to represent and jn’omote. This, quite 
down to om* own day, was the case at Constanti- 
nople, where the ambassadors, to that decrepit 
and dying empire, from the greatest and most 

* It appears that the Japanese eomiuonly tuni the 1 1 into 
r r, and pronounee “ Horranda Capitau.” 
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powerful nations in Christendom, verily ate dirt. 
Wo have taught the Turks a better lesson, and 
the same good teaching must be given to the 
Japanese, if we \vould bring them to any reason- 
able arrangement. Thei'c is, indeed, scarcely any 
limit to the evil consequences of implicit submis- 
sion to their will and caprice. With the Ameri- 
cans, the necessity of negotiation has now become 
unavoidable, and very mucli will depend on the 
manner in which they may manage these negotia- 
tions. They have taken the field on a scale, 
or with a display of power, which will obviate 
any chance of insult. But this alone will not 
secure success, or lead to a treaty, which ought to 
be conceived in a large and liberal spirit, so as to 
be beneficial alike to Americans, English, Dutch, 
Erench, Portugw'se, and Spanisb interests-. Sir 
J. E, Davis, Avhosc consummate ability and very 
long experience in China and the neighbouring 
countries, give great weight and value to any 
opinion he may deliver on tlicsc matters, con- 
cludes some valuable remarks in these words : — 
“Much depends on the commencement in 
Japan, and, therefore, it seems highly impolitic 
to permit lines of guard-boats roiuid our ships. 
Erom the treatment of Britisli and otlier vessels 
of war during the last few years, the Japanese 
have shown an evident desire to stave off ex- 
trcmitic.s, and are now, probably, more amenable 
to reason. Still, the difliculties are not trifling. 
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and it would be far better not to attempt any- 
thing than to fail, as others have done, were 
it only for the influence in Cliina. 

“ But should circumstances altei*, and the Sai- 
goun or Kubo head of the executive government 
at Jeddo find it necessary to relax the old restric- 
tions, the strange constitution of the country 
would have to b(; considered. Anythuig like a 
treaty might be invalid, unless it bore tlio seal of 
the Bairi at Miako, as well as tlic Kubo ; * and 
this, besides, must guarantee the adliesion of all 
the minor princes, without wliieli it might bo 
more waste 2)aper. The land is divided into 
innumerable i)rbicii)alitics, cacb with its scigno- 
rial rights. Iir tlic sixteenth century, cjich of the 
smaller potentates bordering on the sea appears 
to have vied with bis neighbours in attracting the 
greatest amount of foreign intercourse. 

“A treaty once concluded with .rai)an would, 
certainly, not bo observed with Avorsc faith than 
in China; for the Japanese are, at least, as 
straightforward as tlicir neighbours, if not more 
so. 

“ Some of the iuterpi'ctcrs attached to our 
consulates in China Ijuvc undertaken the study 
of the Japanese language ; and there will be 

* In this singuliir government there are two emperors, 
reigning conjointly: the Pairi, or spiritual emperor, who 
resides at Miako ; and the temporal or lay emperor, who 
usually lives in the great city of Jeddo. »Sce Chapter on 
Qovernment and Laws. 
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teachers enough if Japan foolishly persists in 
excluding all her subjects who have been driven 
from the country by accident or necessity. 
Nothing could more completely defeat its Own 
purpose than this sullen iiolicy, for it supplies 
means and appliances against itself. With pure 
Chinese and Japanese, and the addition of Dutch, 
or even English translations, it would be most 
important to avoid the assistance of then’ official 
interpreters, — a class objectionable on every ac- 
count, and, if admitted into negotiations, capable 
of defeating every object. Many of the ex- 
patriated Japanese have learned English, and 
could be employed in a foreign dross. 

“ Considering Japan as one of the most ad- 
vanced nations of Asia, with a territory and lines 
of coast equal to those of the British islands, it 
would, no doubt, be important to open such a 
mart for our capital and enterprise. Supposing 
anything should oeem* to induce Japan to alter 
its present policy of entire exclusion, a treaty, 
modelled on that of Nanking, with such modi- 
fications as past experience or local differences 
might suggest, would answer every legitimate 
object. With the perfect knowledge that the 
Japanese possess of all external matters, it is not 
likely that they would go beyond what has been 
done by Cliina. To do even this, the first step 
eonslitutos the great difficulty.” * 

* “ (Mniia (luring ilio VV^Jir and since the Peace,” »fec. 
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In every case, we earnestly hope that the 
American expedition may bo conducted with 
firmness, but also with prudence and gentleness. 
Should our very enterprising and • energetic 
brethren begin with a too free uSc of bowie- 
knives and Colt’s revolvers, the history of their 
mission will all be written in characters of blood ; 
slaughters and atrocities will bo committed, and an 
interesting people wiU be plunged back into com- 
plete barbarity. Tliougli unable to contend in the 
field even mth a small disciplined force well pro- 
vided with artillciy, and good artillerymen, the 
Japanese, if we arc coiTCctly informed as to their 
character, will brave death, and die in heaps. "Wo 
would not make any positive assertion, but we 
apprehend the Americans Avill find that little 
or nothing can bo done by negotiation. Should 
force be resorted to, the best means of proceeding 
would probably be to take possession of one of the 
smaller islands, or of some peninsula or promon- 
tory that might bo casUy fortified on the land 
side. A lino of intrenchments sufficiently strong 
to keep off any native force, might soon bo made, 
and easily strengthened aflerwards. On this 
strong basis negotiations might probably bo car- 
ried on with a better chance of success. 

The very last English visit to Japan, of which 
wo have any account, was made as late as 
May, 1849, when the “ Mariner” sloop of war. 
Commander Matheson, anchored off the town of 
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Qpagawa, twenty-five miles from Jeddo. On the 
approach of the ship, some ofiScers came off and 
presented a paper in Prcnch and Dutch, de- 
siring that slio should neither anchor nor cruise 
about the bay, but remain out at sea. On this 
being declined, as the wind fell light, they offered 
their boats to tow the shij) to her anchorage. 
The maritime town of Oragawa appears to be 
the key of Jeddo, the capital city, the whole 
trade of which touches there at the custom-house, 
and, with a moderate force, might be completely 
stopped by any naval power. Commander 
Matheson found the native officers extremely 
courteous and obliging : they were very anxious 
to gain cv^ery sort of information from their 
visitors, but they would give none in return, 
being afraid to speak of their own country or 
government.* 

As we have an official report of this our last 
visit of all, and as it is as brief as it is curious, wo 
will here give it in full : — 

“ Extract of a letter from Commander Matheson, of 11. M. S. 

“ Mariner,'* to Captain JhJ. M. Trowhridfje, of H. M. Id. 

Amazon ;** dated \ lth July, 1819, at idMnghae. Com- 
municated hj the Admiralty. 

“ Sib, — I liavo tlie lumour to inform you, for the information 
of the Cominander-in-Chief, that, in obedience to orders from 
his Excellency, dated 14tli May last, 1 proceeded in IT. M. S. 

Mariner,” under my command, on the 17th of that month, 
to the coast of Japan, and anchored on the 29th May, oft* the 


(I 




Journal of Royal Geograiftiical Society,” vol. xx. p. 136. 
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town of Oragawa, situated twenty-five miles from tlie capital 
of the empire, three miles further than any other vessel has 
been allowed to proceed, sounding all the way across and iilong 
the shore of Japan. 

“ Having a Japanese on board, who acted as interpreter, bo 
informed the authorities of the object of my visit. I sent my 
card, written in Chinese, ashore, to the Governor, requesting him 
to name the time he w'Oiild receive me. Ilis reply w as, that, out 
of courtesy to me, and curiosity to liimsclf to see the ship, ho 
would have liked very much to pjiy me a visit, and also enter- 
tain me ashore ; but it was contrary to the laws of their 
country for any foreigner to land, and that ho would lose his 
life if ho penuitted me to go ashore, or to proceed any further 
up the bay. 

“ AV^hen about eight mil(»s from Cape ]\I isaki, which terms 
the soiitli-wost end of the bay, Icn boats came alojigsido, 
manned witli twenty men and live mandarins in each, all armed 
witli muskets and swords. TJie mandarins wore a sword and 
dagger. 

“ I allowed ilui latter on board, when they presented me a 
paper written in French and Dutch, desiring me not to anchor 
or cruise about the bay, but remain at sea. h'iiiding, however, 
that T was determined to proceed, and the wind falling light 
when within two miles of the anchorage, at half-past eight 
o’clock they oflered tluur boats to tow us up, which I accepted. 

- “ AVlieii the mandarins left the ship, several boats were 
stationed all round us during the night. Forts were lighted 
uj), and about 400 boats, all manmjd and nruiod, collected along 
the shore, each carrying a lantern. By means of my inter- 
preter, wim was very mucli frighimied, I made Iheui keep at u 
res])ecifiil distance ; had the guns Jciailed, and kept a W'atch 
on deck, armed, during the niglit, in case of any treachery on 
their part. Othoson, our interpreter, said lie would not land 
on any account ; that tluy would nnirder all of us, and as for 
himself, they w’^ould torment him all his life. 

‘‘ Oragawa appears to bo the key of the capital of the 
empire; contains 20,000 inhabitants, and could hold 1,200 
junks. All the junks going and returning from Jeddo arrive 
here to pass the custom-house ; ajid, with a moderate armed 
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force, the trade might bo completely stopped ; for Jeddo depends 
upon its supplies by sea. From the advantage a steamer has 
over a sailing vessel, there would bo no difficulty in her 
surveying or sounding the passage up to Jeddo, which you can 
approach, as 1 am intbrmed, within live miles. There is a very 
good road between the two towns. 

“ The mandarins appear of an inferior class. They treated 
us civilly ; were anxious to gain (ivery information, but to give 
none in return. They took skelches of diUerent parts of the 
ship ; sent us some water, vcgt'tables, *and eggs ; after which 
they w'cre continually inquiring wlien 1 intended to depart. 

“ I directed Mr. llalloran, the master, to make a survey of 
the antdiorage, wliich 1 b('g to ibru ard along v. ith his remarks, 
and some of my own. The djiy w^as fortunately clear and fine ; 
generally speaking, it is lery foggy and misty. 

“On the 31st May 1 weighed, and proceeded to Semodi 
Hay, where 1 remained four and a half days, to enable the 
master to take a more accurate survey of the bay, a copy 
of which I transmit hcrew ith. 

There are three fishing villages at this anchorage, where I 
landed for a short time ; but the juandarijis followed, begging 
and entreating me to go on boiird. Tliey supplied us with 
plenty ot llsh, and sent fifty boats to tow us out, so anxious 
were they to g(3t us away. The weatlicr detained me, however, 
two days at this anchoj’age, and the governor oi‘ the province 
came on board on the third ; he lives thirteen miles oil’, at a 
town called Miomaki. He was evidently a man of rank, from 
the respect sliowii to liim by his followers. 

“ The Dutch interpreter, from Oragawa, and tw'o other 
mandarins, made their appearance (after the second day) to 
watch our proceedings. I'hey appear to be spies one upon the 
other, and would exchange scarcely any tiling, and that only by 
stealth. 

“ On the 7th of June I again weighed and returned to this 
anchorage on the 2nd of July.”* 

*“ Journal of the Eoyal Geographical Society,” vol. xx. 

. 13G. London. 1851. 

obst‘rve that our English and Amcu’ican writers are in 
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Tho attention of the whole eivilised world is 
now iixed on tho Ameriean expedition. Tliis 
eannot bo made a merely national object; its 
character must be essentially cosmopolitan. We 
rejoice to see that the subject has claimed tho 
attention of our own mercantile classes, and that 
efforts are making to diffuse authentic informa- 
tion concerning it. We must not be outstripped 
in the East even by the Americans. 

It was the opinion of the illustrious Humboldt, 
that an opportunity for opening a liberal and 
honourable communication between Europe and 
Japan, would not occur until the two great oceans 
(the Atlantic and the Pacific) should be united 
by a canal cut across the Istlimus of Panama, 
when the productions of the west and north- 
west coasts of America, China, and Japan, would 
be brought more than 6,000 miles nearer Europe 
and the United States, and when alone any great 
change could be effected in the political and com- 
mercial policy of eastern Asia. “ Eor this neck 
of land,” said Humboldt, “ has been for ages tho 

the habit of calliug the graiuloos ol‘ .lapan by the Chinese 
name of manclfirins, wiiich is very unsiiitabJo to them, and by- 
no means descriptive of their hore<litarv rank. Mr. C. W. King 
(committing tho common error) gives an amusing anecdote:— 

“ "VVe had inquired of tho .Japanese how tlieir oiheers were to 
bo distinguished — whether they wore any badges besides tho 
cver-famous ‘ two sabres.’ The answer was, J/' you see a man 
eonw on hoard that trembles very macJi, he is a mandarin ." — 

“ Notes of the \ oyagr of the ‘ IMorrison,’ ” Ac. New York. IS39. 
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bulwark of the independence of China and 
Japan.’’ 

A very recent English writer says, “ Since, 
however, this opinion was expressed, the bulwark 
lias b<}cn h reached, and various circumstanees 
have transpired to alter the features of the case, 
and to bring about a rapid change in the tide of 
commerce, and the progress of trade. The British 
have established themselves on the frontiers of 
China, and in the heart of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, and have compelled respect to their flag 
and freedom to their trade. Energy and enter- 
prise have constructed a raihoad across the Isth- 
mus of Panama, and the gold discoveries of 
Califoniia, and the colonization of Vancouver’s 
Island, have settled a vast and industrious popu- 
lation on the western sea-board of the Ame- 
rican contuKMit, and led to the establishment 
of now luios of steam navigation, and an immense 
tide of commerce and emigration. The opening 
of the Nicaragua, Tehuantepec, and other prac- 
ticable routes of intercommunication between 
different points on the Atlantic and Pacific, has 
been undertaken by various companies. Steam 
communication has been extended from India to 
China, and recently to our Australasian settle- 
ments, by the way of Singapore and Java. There 
has also been a great increase in the European 
and American shipping employed in the India 
and China trade in general commeree, and the 
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whale-fishery on the Pacific. The Americans, 
particularly, have largely extended their whaling 
fleet, and prosecuted tho fishery very successfully 
to the seas and coasts of Japan and her northern 
dependencies, to tho gulfs of Tartary and Okotsk, 
the Sea of Kamtschatka, Behring’s Straits, and 
the Arctic Ocean. 

"The port of San Prancisco, California, is 
destined to become the great mai't and entrepdt 
for American commerce on tho Pacific, with 
China, Japan, and all the maritinio countries of 
Asia, Polynesia, Oceanica, and Australasia, which 
embrace an aggrcjgate population of upwards of 
six hundi’cd millions. Our owti excellent port 
and harbour of Sidney, from proximity and 
central situation, having noAv tho advantages of 
regular steam communication, possesses even 
superior advantages for carrying on a most exten- 
sive and lucrative trade with the coasts and 
islands of Asia and the Eastern Archipelago. 

" Japan is directly opposite the American pos- 
sessions on the Pacific coast, and tJic two great 
islands of Niphon and Jesso form the Strait of 
Sangar, through which Inmcbcds of its whale 
fleet are compelled annually to pass. To land, 
however, on any of tho shores of this empire for 
supplies of wood, water, or the necessaries of life, 
or to be forced upon them by stress of weather, sub- 
jects the unfortunate whaler to robbery and death. 

“Japan not only refuses to hold commercial 
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intercourse with the rest of the world — ^avery 
questionable right ; but she goes fui’ther ; and, 
occupying, as she does, an enormous extent of 
scacoast, not only refuses to open her ports to 
foreign vessels in distress, but actiudly opens her 
batteries upon them when they approaeh within 
gun-shot of her shores. And when driven upon 
them by stress of weather, she seizes upon, im- 
prisons, exhibits in cages, and actually mm’dcrs 
the crews of such ill-fated vessels. 

“The world, however, is one of progress ; and 
in the march of human events it is highly probable 
that the Japanese will be persuaded of the error 
of their present policy, and induced to pursue 
a more liberal course. 

“The insular geographical position of Japan, 
her excellent ports and harbours, dense and in- 
dustrious population, her boundless productive 
resources and vast capabilities for commerce, the 
superior intclligeuee and refinement of her princes 
and nobles, together with the sldll, energy, and 
enterprise of the Japanese people, justly entitle 
her to rank above every otlicr Asiatic nation. 
By a judicious relaxation of her restrictive policy, 
all these unrivalled, natural, and political advan- 
tages, could be made available for conducting a 
very extensive and profitable trade with various 
countries both on the Atlantic and Pacific, without 
compromising cither her sovereignty, national 
religion, or ])ee\iliar institutions. 
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“This isolated and mysterious empire, which 
has been since 1637 hermetically sealed to all 
foreign intercourse and trade, except with the 
Chinese and Dutch, will now be compelled by 
force of circumstances to succumb to the pro- 
gressive commercial spirit of the age, and the 
Japanese islands Avill eventually become in the 
East what the Bidtish islands are in the West.”* 
American papers state that there exists further 
south a route vastly superior to the Panama, 
Nicaragua, and the Tchuatessed, inasmuch as the 
new route offers peculiar facilities for the cheap 
construction of a canal. They allude to that of 
the rivers Ati’ato and San Juan, in the republic of 
New Granada. The Atrato extends from the 
Gulph of Darien, in latitude 8° in a southerly 
direction, to latitude 5", where it approaches very 

* Lawson’s JMercliaut’s Magazine, Statist, and Commer- 
cial Jteview,” edited by li. IT. Strousberg, author of “Prac- 
tical finance,” “Xunmius,” &c., vol. i. Xo. 1. London: 
May, 1852 ; published by ITobert 1 Fastings, 13, Carcy-street. 

Wo hail witli very iiiuch pleasure the a]ipearance of this 
very useful, well-conducted work. TIkj first number, which 
is all that we have as yet set'u of it, dcK's great credit to the 
editor and his contributors. Somo sueli work was really 
a desideratum in our literature. Our brc'tbrcn across the 
water have long had a periodicjil work of the same nature, 
entitled, “ The Merchant’s Magazine and Commercial Review,” 
published at New York. We have before us the first volume, 
which appeared in 1839, and which contains somo valuable 
information about Japan. Of the editor and winters of the 
English work we know nothing personally, but we very 
cordially wish them success. 

K 
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near the head-water of the river San Juan, which 
empties into the Pacific Ocean in latitude 4®, a 
* short distance from Buena Ventura. Humboldt, 
when in New Granada some fifty years ago, stated 
that not only was a canal practicable across the 
dividing gi’ound between the head-waters of the 
two rivers, hut that one of small dimensions had 
actually been constructed by the natives? who, 
by its means, liad carried on for many years an 
extensive traffic between the towns on the Pacific 
coast and those on the Atlantic. 

A New York company has obtained from the 
government of New Granada a grant for the eon- 
struction of a canal .along this route ; and an able 
civil engineer, Mr. J. J. Williams, has been 
selected to make the necessary surveys. In this 
connection, wo may also give the following extract 
from a llcport by the Committee on Naval 
Affairs to the last Congress, in relation to a line 
of steam-ships to connect San Prancisco with 
Macao, or some- other port in China : — 

“The acquisition of California presents iacilitics for trade 
and intercourse with China which ought not to be neglected. 
It is believed that steamers can regularly make the voyage 
from the Bay of San l-'raneisco to Chuia in twenty days; and 
by the circuitous route over tlio isthmus, now necessarily used, 
communication is maintained between the western coast of our 
Atlantic cities in little more than thirty days. Thus the 
establishment of a line of steamers on the Pacific would place 
New York within loss than sixtj-- days of IMoeao. The trade 
with China in sailing vessels, which go round the Cape, now 
labours under a great disadvantage in the length of time 
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required for the voyage. It may he assumed that an avei’age 
of ten months is required to make the return ; and the voyage 
from Europe to China and hack may he considered as occu- 
pying an average of full twelve months. AVith the facilities 
now existing, and witli the addition of the Pacific lino proposed 
hy the memorialists, the conwnunication hetween Liverpool and 
China would he reduced to sixty days, ami the return of an 
adventure from London to China might he received hy the way 
of the ‘United States in loss than five months, less tlian half 
the time ijow required.” 

This report to Congress has boon followed by 
various other papers, which hav(^ not yet reached 
this country. Tlic magnitude of tlie subject is in 
every way imposing. If viewed on tliis scale, 
commerce assumes the cliaractcr of romance or of 
lofty poetry. 

A recent AiiKM'i can writer says : — 

“The commerce of India lias always enriched the nation 
enjoying it. The exports of China have so much vifiuo in 
proT^ortion to their hulk, that tht‘y can well attbrd to hear the 
cost of steam transportation. 

“ With all the advantages whicih will bo possessed by a line 
of six steamers of enormous capacity for freiglit, w^earing the 
flag of the United States, commanded by ofiicers of the navy, 
making their trijis with regularity, and mucli more speedily 
than on any other routes, it is certain tlwit iJie rich stream of 
eastern commcTce would flow into the United States; that new 
markets would be opened among the dense population of the 
East for our varied productions ; and tliat a gi'eat increase of 
public revenue would result from increased importations ; and 
if the goods imported be not entered, but warehoused, vast 
advantage w ould follow to our commercial and shipping inte- 
rests. Shippers of goods to be warehoused and sent to a more 
favourable market, would necessarily draw on their consignees, 
and the additional great commercial advantage of exchange 
would thus be secured to our merchants. 

K 2 
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‘‘The competitors for the China trade are the British and 
American merchants. The commerce of the United States 
with China has been steadily increasing, and it can scarcely be 
doubted that tlie eonteniplatcd facility of communication by 
steam -will give to our enterprising countrymen advantages 
which cannot bo countervailed Jby those of any European 
nation. ^ 

“One of ih(^ gn'atcsi and most important effects of the 
concentration of this commerce at some point in the T3ay of San 
Francisco (wln^ro must necessarily b(' located tlic depot on the 
Pacific), and Ihe extension of our intercourse with the Asiatic 
nations, would bo to hasten th(% adoption of some practicable plan 
for connecting the two oceans by a railroad across the con- 
tinent; thus binding together two widely-separated members 
of our confed(^racy, not only by the moral infiiienco of the same 
constitution and laws, but by another link in that vast system 
of improvement by which the common welfare is to be so 
greatly promoted, and by which alone the remote state of 
California and the coterminous possessions of the United 
States can be brought into those easy and intimate relations, 
and that constant intei’courso which ought to subsist between 
all parts of* the same government.” 

Mr. J. .T. Williams, in a recently published 
work, gives the following as the different distances 
to California : — 

\-Ar/TICAL MILKS. 


From England to San Francisco, round Capo 

Horn 13,62<li 

From England to San Francisco, via Panama 7,502 

From England to San Francisco, via 

Nicaragua 7,401 

From England to San Francisco, via 

Tehuantepec 6,671 

From New York to San Francisco, round 

Cape Horn 14,194 

From New York to San Francisco, vid 

Panama 4,992 
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TkT t rx . NAI'TICAK mu 

±rom JNew York to ban Irancisco, via 

Tehuantepec 3,804 

From New Orleans to San Francisco, round 

Capo Horn 14,314 

From New Orleans to San Francisco, via 

Panama 4,505 

From TIfew Orleans to San Francisco, via 

Nicaragua 3,767 

From New Orleans to San Francisco, rid 

Tehuantepec 2,704 


Mr. Allen McDonnell, also an eminent English 
engineer, in discussing the project of a railroad 
from Lake Sui)erior to the Pacific, says, iii refer- 
ence to the isthmus route 

“Through lier geographical posii ion, the United States can 
more readily avail hers(df of the Ix'iiotits to be derived from 
this course than any oilier nation. Her lleets would steam in 
one unbrohen line through the Gulph of IMexico : her naval 
power would overawe our settlements upon the north-west 
coasts ; and her influence extend itself througliout aU our 
Tndiaii possessions. The Marquesas Islands, in case the pro- 
ject be carried into effect, lying directly in the route of the 
navigation to India, would, at a step, advance into one of the 
most important maritime iiorts in the world, whilst the 
Society Islands, also in the posses.sion of France, would enhance 
immensely in their value ; more than all, returning back, the 
vessels of all Europe would ere long jirociu-e their tropical 
productions from the now Jy-a wakened islands in the Pacific 
Ocean : in just the degree that their value w'ould increase, the 
West India possessions would depreciate. . . . The power 

and advantage of St. Helena, Mauritius, Cape Town, and the 
Falkland Islands, commanding the passage round Cape Horn, 
would be transferred to New Orleans and other cities of the 
United States bordering upon the Gulph of Mexico.**’**' 


* For these interesting American extracts we are indebted 

to “ Lawson*8 Merchant's Magazine,” vol. i. No. I, May, 1852. 
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Enough has been here quoted to show the lofty 
aspirations of the citizens of the United States, 
and the necessity of vigilance, activity, and 
enei'gy on the part of the merchants and navigators 
of Groat Britain.* 

* Soo Appplidiv A 
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BOOK 11. 

. OEOORAPinCAl. SKETCri OE .JAPAN. 

. This countiy was altogether unknown to the 
Greeks and lionians of the ancient world ; and to 
the modern world it Avas first mentioned, under 
the Chinese name of Zipangu, by that truly illus- 
trious traveller Marco Polo, who was in China, 
and engaged in the service of the great conqueror 
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Kublai-Khan at the close of the thirteenth 
century. 

It is to be noted that Marco Polo did not visit 
the country in person. He collected liis informa- 
tion in China, at the court of the great Khan. 
This is his brief description : — 

“ Zipangu is an island in the Eastern Ocean, 
situate at the distance of about fifteen hundred 
miles from the mainland or coast of Manji. It 
is of considerable size ; its inhabitants have fair 
complexions, arc well-made, and are civilized in 
their manners. Their religion is the worship of 
idols. They arc independent of every foreign 
power, and governed only by their kings. They 
have gold in the . greatest abundance, its sources 
being inexhaustible; but as the king docs not 
allow of its being exported, few merchants visit 
the country, nor is it frequented by much shipping 
from other ports. To this circumstance we are to 
attribute the extraordinary riclmcss of the sove- 
reign’s palace, according to what wo are told by 
those who have had access to the phicc. The entire 
roof is covered with a plating of gold, in the same 
manner as we cover houses, or more properly 
churches, with lead. The ceilings .of the halls are 
of the same precious metal ; many of the apart- 
ments have small tables of pure gold considerably 
thick, and the windows also have golden orna- 
ments. So vast, indeed, are the riches of the 
palace, that it is impossible to convey an idea of 
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them. In this island there are pearls also in large 
quantities, of a red (pink) colour, round in shape, 
and of great size ; equal in value to, or even exceed- 
ing, that of the white pearls. It is customary with 
ono part of the inliahitants to bury their dead, and 
with another part to burn them. The former 
have a practice of putting one of these pearls into 
the mouth of the corpse. There arc also found 
there a number of pi’ecious stones. 

“ Of so great celebrity Avas the wealth of this 
island, that a desire Avas excited in the breast of 
the Grand Khan Kublai', noAV reignuig, to make 
the conquest of it, and to annex it to his 
dominions.”* 

A glance at the map Avill sIioav the advantage- 
ous geographical y)Osition of this empire. Krom 
the great Corean reninsula, to the jutting pro- 
montories of Tarakay, there is a succession of 
islands in contiguity — ^Ijeing one vast volcanic 
chain — and this line is continued by the Kmile 
Islands, wliich join, or almost touch, the groat 
peninsula of Kamtschatka. On the map, these 
islands look like so many stej)ping-stones, to pass 
from Corea to Kamtschatka. f 

* “Travels of’ lAfarco Polo,” as edited by I he late "Willmm 
Marsden, Esq. An invaluable work to all who are engaged in 
studying the remote countries of the Eiist. 

t See particularly “ Outline Mivp of North Eastern Asia 
and the Asiatic Islands of the Northern Pacific Ocean,” drawn 
from the latest accessible authorities. By Anron H. Palmer, 
to illustrate his memoir, geographical, political, and coinmer- 
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Japan consists of an unknown number of these 
islands, of very diflercnt dimensions. Some of 
the Kurile group belong or pay tribute to her, 
while others arc occupied by Russia, and governed 
by the Russian authorities in Kamtschatka.* 
Tliese islands may be considered as constituting 
the western boundary of the Pacific between 31° 
and 45° N. lat. ; but the Japanese settlements on 
the island Tshoka, or I’arakay, better known by 
the name ofTakhalia, seem to extend as far north 
as 47° or 48° N. lat. Between these islands and 
the continent of Asia, is a closed sea, called the 
Sea of Japan, which at its southeim extremity is 
united to the Tong-IIai, or Eastern Sea of the 
Chinese, by the Strait of Corea, and at its northern 
with the Sea of Okhotsk, or Tarakai, by the still 
unexplored strait which divides the island of 
Tarakai from Manchuria. The Sea of Japan is 
united to the Pacilic by several straits, wliich 
divide the Japanese islands from one another. 
The most remarkable is the Strait of Sangar, 

cial, on Siberia, Mjinchiiria, &c., addressed to liis Excellency 
James K. Polk, President of the United States, under date of 
the 10th of January, 1848, and printed by order of the Senate 
of the United States. 

* This government has long paid a very laudable attention 
to the Japanese language, &c. Even so far back as the time of 
the adventurous Count do Benyowsky (a. d. 1771) there 
were several Eussians, in Kamtschatka and Siberia, who had 
learned the language from shipwrecked Japanese. See 
“ Benyowsky’ s Memoirs and Travels,” vol. i. 4to. London. 
1700. 
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between the large islands of Niplion and Jcsso. 
Japan is situate between 129° and 150° E. long, 
from Greenwich. It is divided into Proper Japan 
and the dependent islands. 

• Proper Japan consists of three large islands, — 
Kioosioo or Kewsew, Sitkokf, and Niphon or 
Nifon, which are sm*rounded by a great number 
of smaller islands. Kioosioo, the most western, 
may bo about 200 miles long, Avith an average 
breadth of 80 miles, Avhich Avould give it a surface 
of 16,000 miles, nearly equal to that of the island 
of Sardinia. On its Avestern coast arc two deep 
bays ; that of Simabai-a in the middle*, Avliichis by 
far the largest, and that of Omoora, north of it ; 
at its southern extremity is the Bayof Kangosima. 
Kioosioo is separated from Sitkokf by the Bungo 
Channel, and from Niphon by the Suwo Soimd 
and the Strait of Simonoseki. Sitkokf may be 
150 miles long, Avith an avei’agc breadth of 70 
miles; it probably contains more than 10,000 
square nules, and is much lax’gcr than the island 
of Corsica. The long strait Avhich divides it from 
Niphon on the north, is in some places hardly more 
t.hfl.n a mile Avidc, but about the middle a large 
bay enters deeply into the island of Sitkokf. The 
eastern extremity of this island is separated from 
Niphon by the Bay of Osacca, Avhich contains the 
island of Awadsi. Niphon, the largest and the 
principal of the Japanese islands, has the form 
of a curve, or, as Kampfer says, of a jawbone. Its 
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length, measiired along the middle of the island, 
exceeds 900 miles, and its average width may be 
estimated at more than 100 miles ; its surface 
may, therefore, cover an area of about 100,000 
square miles, or considerably more than that of 
Great Britain. Its largest bays arc along the 
southern coast; as Osacca Bay, Mia Bay, and 
Yedo, or Jeddo Bay. 

The dependent countries are the largo island of 
Yesso, with some of the Kurile Islands, and the 
southern districts of Tarakay. Yesso has a very 
irregular form ; its length, from west-south-west 
to east-north-east, is more than 250 miles, and 
its average width, perhaps, does not fall short of 
100 miles. This gives a smTacc of 25,000 square 
miles, or somewhat less than that of Ireland. 
Only the two southernmost of the larger Kurile 
Islands, Kunasbir and IJturup, arc noAv regularly 
occupied by the Japanese ; the others, as we have 
said, belong to the llussiau empire. The island 
of Tarakay, whose southern portion is called 
Tshoka, is divided from Yesso by the Strait of 
La Perouse. It is certain that the Japanese have 
formed some settlements here;, but it is not 
known how far they extend northward. Accord- 
ing to this rough estimate, and excluding the 
settlements on the island of Tarakay, the Japanese 
empire contains about 160,000 square miles. 

All these islands are very imperfectly known ; 
not even the coasts arc laid down with any degree 
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of correctness. Tliis arises partly from natural 
causes. Nearly all tlie coasts arc very (lifllcult of 
access, being surrounded by numerous rock’s and 
islands, and by a very shallow sea. This shallow- 
ness is most remarkable in the numerous inlets 
and bays with which the southern coast is in- 
dented. The harbour of Jeddo or Yedo, for 
instance, is so shallow, tliat even small boats 
cannot approach the beach ; tlie larger Japanese 
vessels keep far out to sea, and a European ship 
would bo obliged to .anchor .at five leagues’ dis- 
tance. The harl)our of Osacca is not much better. 
This circumstance may, in some measure, accoimt 
lor the smallness of .Japanese vessels. 

The sea, besides containing numerous rocks, 
has some very dangerous whirlpools, two of 
wliich especially have been noticed by naviga- 
tors; one near the island of Amakoosa, at the 
entrance of the Bay of Simabara, and the other 
near the southern oxtreraity of Niphon, between 
the bays of Osacca and of Mia.* To this must 
be added, that no part of the ocean is subject to 
heavier gales than the sea which surrounds 
Japan. 

Some of our travellers (Thunberg, for instance) 
assert that the whole surface of these islands is 

• Striking descriptions of these phenomena will be found in 
Kampfer’s valuable old book. The Japanese give the most 
fabulous account of them. They appear to be constantly 
mentioned by their poets and other writers. 
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only a succession of mountains, hills, and valleys; 
but Kiimpfcr expressly says that he passed 
through several plains of considerable extent ; as 
that whicli runs from the toAvn of Osacca to 
Miaco, a distance of about seventy miles; and 
a similar plain Avest of Jeddo, and extending to 
that towTi. A large plain occurs also along the 
northern shores of the Bay of INfia, and nume- 
rous smaller plains arc noticed by KUmpfer. But 
generally the hills run down close to the sea, or 
leave only a narrow strij) of Ica'^oI ground between 
them and the seashore. Though Japan is doubt- 
less a very hilly country, it can hardly be said 
to be mountainous, as by far the greatest number 
of the eminences arc cultivated to the very top, 
and those few Avliicb arc not cultivated are left in 
their natural state on account of the sterility 
of the soil. The Butch have observed only one 
single peak of groat elevation, — thoFudsi Jamnaa, 
not far from the Bay of Tomina, AA’^est of the 
Bay of Jeddo. 'J’hcy compare it in shape with the 
Peak of Tenerilfe, and obscrA’^c that the snow 
seldom melts on its top. Recent Dutch Avriters 
estimate the height of this remarkable peak at 
from 11,000 to 12,000 French feet. According 
to the accounts of naAugators, hoAvever, it would 
seem that the northern part of Niphon is traversed 
by a continuous chain of mountains with several 
peaks. Volcanoes, either in an active state or 
extinct, are numerous ; to the latter class the 
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Fudsi Jamma certainly belongs. Some active 
volcanoes occur on the islands scattered in the 
Strait of Corea ; as the Sulphur Island, noticed 
by Captain Basil Hall. 

From the peculiar form of th(?se islands, it may 
be presumed that they have no large rivers ; and 
the rapidity with which the streams run down 
shows that the country in the interior rises to a 
considerable height. Many of them are so rapid 
that no bridges can be built over them, and they 
are not passed without danger. Several others are 
less rapid, and though they cannot be navigated, 
timber and wood arc flouted down them. A con- 
siderable number, however, seem to be navigable 
for small river-boats to a distance of some miles 
from the sea. The most considerable and im- 
portant of those which arc known is the river 
Yedogawa, in Niphon, which rises in the Lake of 
Oity, a sheet of water sixty ndles in length but 
of inconsiderable width. After leaving this lake, 
it traverses the fine plain Avhich extends from its 
shores to the harbour of Osacca, and in all this 
course it is navigated by river-barges. Boating 
is a favourite pastime with the Japanese ladies 
and gentlemen. It appears from the accounts of 
several travellers, that they have rendered some of 
their rivers navigable for considerable distances 
by artificial means, and that they have some 
canals connecting their rivers and lakes. 

We are, of course, very imperfectly acquainted 
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with the climate of Japan, the meteorological 
observation made by Thtmberg at NagasaM only 
extending over one yeai*. The southern part 
seems to resemble, in many points, the climate of 
England, In winter it does not freeze and snow 
every year, though in most years it does. The 
&ost and snow, when there is any, lasts only a 
few days. In January, 1776, the thermometer 
descended at Nagasaki to 35° Eahr., but it was 
considered a very mild winter ; in August, it rose 
to 98°, and that was considered as the average 
heat of the season. The heat would, conse- 
quently, be very great but for the refreshing 
breeze which blows during the day from the 
south, and, during the night, from the oast. The 
weather is extremely changeable, and rains are 
abundant all the year round ; but they are more 
heavy and frequent during the saikasi, or rainy 
season, which occurs in June and July. Storms 
and hurricanes seem to occur very frequently, and 
the descriptions of them in Kiimpfer and Langs- 
dorf are truly terrific. Tlnmdcr-storms are also 
common, and earthquakes have successively de- 
stroyed a great part of the most populous towns. 
Only a few spots appear to. be exempt from these 
terrible phenomena. It is observed by TCampfer 
that waterspouts arc nowhere of such frequent 
occurrence as in the seas inclosing Japan. 

All travellers speak of the populousncss of the 
country, and the extent of the villages, which 
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frequently occupy two English mUcs and more ik 
length. In some more fertile districts, they are 
so close to one another as to form nearly one 
continuous street; as, for instance, in the plain 
which extends from the harbour of Osacca to 
Miaco. The. smaller towns commonly contain 
five htmdred houses, and the larger two thousand 
and upwards ; and though the houses have gene- 
rally oply two stories, they arc occupied by a 
comparatively large number of persons. 

I. The island of liioosioo or Kou^sew, is ex- 
tremely well cultivated and generally fertile, with 
the exception of its eastern coast, bordering on 
the Bungo Channel, where it is mountainous, 
barren, and comparatively thinly inhabited. The 
best-known towns of importance are, Nagasaki, 
Sanga, and Kokoora. 

Nagasaki, sometimes pronounced Nangasaki,* 
the only place open to foreigners, lies on a 
peninsula formed by the deep Bay of Omura, in 
32° 45' N. lat. and 129° 15' E. long. Its harbour is 
spacious and deep, extending in length about four 
miles, with an average width of more than a 
mile. At its entrance is the small island of 
Papenberg, where the water is twenty-two 
fathoms deep, but it grows shallower as it proceeds 

* The proper name is certainly Nagasaki. We find it 
written and printed in a perplexing variety of ways. The old 
Spanish and Portuguese writers frequently turn it into Langa- 
saki, or Lampsaki. 
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inward, so that, opposite to the town, it has only 
a depth of four fatlioms ; so far it runs north-east, 
it then turns north, and has loss depth. The town 
is built on its eastern shores, in a narrow valley 
which runs eastward. It is three-quarters of a 
mile long, and almost as broad, and inclosed by 
steep, though not lofty, hills. There are some 
good buildings in the town ; as the palaces of the 
two governors, mid those of some pringes and 
noblemen of the empire, but especially the 
temples, ivhich were sixty-two in number, within 
and without the town, in the time of Kampfer 
(1692). The population may amount to 40,000 
or 60,000 souls. It is one of the live imperial 
towns of the (*mpire. 

Sanga, situated on a fine and well-watered 
plain at the northern extremity of the large Bay 
of Simabara, tlu! ca])ital of the fertile province of 
Bisen, is a ve^y large and populous town, with 
canals and rivers running through its ivide and 
regular streets.* 

Kokoora, buUt near the entrance of the Strait 


* We are indobted lor most of tliis well-coiidcnscd in forma- 
tion to that excellent work the “i’eiiny ( Jyclopiedia,” ai’t. Japan. 

geographical articles in that publication aro particularly 
admirable. The whole work has now an established reputation 
in every part of the civilized world. AVc cordially wish its 
enterprising projector and publisher, Mr. Charles Knight, 
every encouragement and success in his new and greatly 
improved edition, which wdll bear the name of tlie “ Imperhil 
C^yclopn?dia,” and w ill bo dedicated to Ilor Gracious Majesty 
Queen \nctoria, who gn'atly admired the original w'ork. 
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of Sitnouoscki, has a shallow harbour, but carries 
on a considerable trade. The town, Avhich in the 
time of Kiimpfer had much decreased, was found 
in a thriving state, in 1775, by Thunberg. 

II. The island of Sitkokf, according to a Japa- 
nese geographer, cited l)y Kiimpfer, contains many 
mountainous and bai-ren districts, and is, on the 
whole, less fcidile than tiie other largo islands. 

III. Nipon, or Nifon, or Ni[)hon, wJiicIi consti- 
tutes the main body and strenglh of the empire, 
is, as far as it has b(‘(ni seen by Europeans, well 
cultivated and fertile, uitli tlie exception of a 
few barren tracts of moderates extent. The name 
Nipon, commonly applied by the Japanese to the 
whole of their (‘inpirc, sigjiifies sonr(!e or fountain 
of light {Faenle dt‘ biz). 'Phe island contains the 
largest towns, and the manufactured articles pro- 
duced in this island arc considered the best. The 
most important towns visited by Europeans, along 
its southern side arc, — 

Simonoseki, built at the foot of a mountain, on 
the shore of the narrow strait Avhich bears its 
name, and which is only one mile and a half wide. 
It is not very largo, but it carries on a very active 
coasting trade with all the districts to the east 
of it. 

Muru, opx)ositc the north-eastern coast of Sit- 
kokf, consists only of about GOO houses ; but its 
harbour is very safe, being well defended by a 
mountain ; for which reason it is resorted to by 

L 2 
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the coasting vessels, of whicli frequently more 
than 100 are anchored there. It is noted for its 
tanneries, where horse-hides are tanned in the 
manner of the Russian leather. 

Osaoca, one of the five imperial towns, and the 
most commercial place in the empire, is situate in 
the northern angle of the Gulf of Osacca, on the 
bankscof the i*ivcr Ycdogawa, •which, near the 
town, divides into three branches, and, before it 
falls into the sea, into several more. The middle 
or principal branch of the river, though nai*row, 
is deep and navigable. Prom its mouth, as far 
up as the town, and higher, there arc seldom less 
than a thousand barges going up and down. 
Several navigable canals, which derive their water 
from the river, traverse the principal streets of 
the town, and serve as moans for conveyance of 
goods. The banks of the river and of the canals 
are of freestone, coarsely hewn, and formed into 
ten or more steps, so as to resemble one con- 
tinued staircase. Numerous bridges, built of 
cedar-wood, are laid over the river and canals, 
some of them arc of large dimensions, and beauti- 
fully ornamented. The streets are narrow, but 
regular, and cut each other at right angles ; 
though not paved, they are very clean. A narrow 
pavement of flat stones runs along the houses for 
the convenience of foot-passengers. The houses 
arc not above two stories high, and built of wood, 
lime, and clay. At the north-east extremity of 
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the city is a large castle. The population is very 
groat. According to the exaggerated account of 
the Japanese, an army of 80,000 men may be 
raised from among its inhabitants. Many of the 
residents arc very wealthy men, especially the 
merchants, artists, and manufacturers. The Japa- 
nese themselves call Osacca the universal theatre 
of pleasure and* diversion ; and plays are daily 
exliibitcd in public and private houses. South of 
Osacca, on the shores of the same gulf, is Sakai, 
another imperial toum. 

Miaco, or Kio, the residence of tlic ecelesi- 
astical emperor, or Dairi, is about twenty miles 
from Osacca, and contained, in the time of Kiimp- 
fer, according to a census, more than 500,000 
inhabitants, besides the numerous court of the 
Dairi. From the latest Dutch accounts, it should 
appear that the population has greatly diminished, 
while that of Jeddo has greatly increased. All 
the authorities we have consulted agree in repre- 
senting this holy city ns the most immoral, 
profligate place in the Japanese empire. It is 
nearly four miles long and three wide. The 
Dairi resides on the northern side of the city, in a 
particular ward, consisting of twelve or thirteen 
streets, and separated from the city by walls and 
ditches. On the western part of the town is a 
strong castle, built of freestone, where the Kobo, 
or secular emperor, resides when he comes to 
visit the Dairi. The streets are narrow, but 
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regular, and always greatly crowded. Miaco is 
the principal manufacturing town of the empire, 
where every kind of manufacture is carried to 
the greatest jierfcction. Nearly every house has 
a shop, and the quantity of goods which they 
contain is astonishing ; at the same time, it is the 
centre of science and literature, and the principal 
place where hooks are printed. The town is 
united hy a wide canal to the river Yedogawa, 
which flows not far from its walls. 

Kwano and Mia are two very considorahle and 
thriving towns on the Gulf of Mia, each contain- 
ing 2,000 or 3,000 houses. 

Yedo, or Jeddo, the capital of the empire, is 
situated at the northern extremity of the gulf of 
the same name, in an extensive plain. According 
to the Japanese, it is about ton miles long, jseven 
wide, and nearly thirty miles in circuit. All 
travellers agret.' that it is the largest and most 
populous touTi in the empire, but no one of them 
has recently ventured to state the number of its 
inhabitants. M. Kschcr, however, states that 
the populousncss, activity, and bustle of the 
place reminded him of Loudon ; and there can be 
no doubt that the census ivould reach an enor- 
mously high figure. An old Portuguese writer 
roundly asserts that, in his time, the population 
amounted to 2,000,000. Some of the old Dutch 
writers fix it at 1,500,000. A large river loins 
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through the town and sends off a considerable 
arm, which incloses the imperial palace, or that 
of the Kobo, or secular emperor. There are 
several good bridges over the river. The principal 
is called Niponbas, or the Bridge of Japan, and 
from it the milestones are counted, which are 
erected along the prinei])al roads that traverse 
the empire. Jeddo is not so regularly built as 
Miaco, and the private lious(;s do not differ from 
those of Osacca; but as the families of all the 
hereditary princes, lords, and noblemen are obliged 
to reside at the court the whole year round, the 
town contains a gvcjit inuubcr of fine palaces. 
Hows of trees arc plant(‘d along the numerous 
canals whhdi traverse the town, to prevent the 
fires from spreading. The Japanese have several 
curses in common Avitli tluiir cognate race the 
Turks. Pircs are as frequent at Jeddo as at 
Constantinople; and, as tlui houses are chiefly 
of timber and bamboo, thousands of them often 
perish in one conflagration. .Teddo is not less 
famous for its manufactured goods than Miaco. 
The palace of the Kobo is built in the middle of 
the town. It consists of five palaces or castles, 
and some large gardens behind it, and is more 
than eight miles in circumference. 

IV. The island of Yeso is very imperfectly 
known. On its western coast arc lofty mountains. 
Its eastern and southern coast s^m to be very 
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tliPcMy inhabited. Near the Strait of Sangar are 
-fiPO considerable towns, Kokodade* and Matsmai. 
The latter is the capital, and the residence of the 
^vemor.t 

The Portuguese, Dutch, and other writers, arc 
unaniTnous in representing the Japanese as an 
active, enterprising, commercial people. Accord- 
ing to recent writers, some of their merchants 
are possessed of enormous capital, and are truly 
** merchant princes.” $ Their liberality keeps 
pace with their riches. 

All over the empire the inland trade is very 
considerable. Tlio coasting trade is much fa- 
voured by the groat number of small harbours,, 
and the interior communication by well-planned 
and well-maintained roads,’ which are always 
thronged -with carriages and people. Most of the 
roads are wide, and ornamented with lines of 
trees. The foreign commerce is now limited to' 
the Dutch and Chinese. 

The Chinese, like the Dutch, arc shut up in a 
small island, but they are permitted to visit a 
temple in the town of Nagasaki. Their trade is 
much more extensive. About seventy junks arrive 
annually from the ports of Amoy, Ningpo, and 
Shanghae. 

In the time of Kampfer, there was still some 

* Oltcn 'Written Chocodadsi. "f “ Pon. Cyclopaedia.’* 

t MM. Dooff and Fischer. 
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trade carried on with Corea, and the Loo-Ohot^. 
Islands ; but this trade had ceased at the time of 
Thimberg (1776), and Siebold (1830) speaks 
of it as no longer existing. A few Coreans 
occasionally steal into the country in Chinese 
junks. Their race or nation is bitterly hated by 
the Japanese, who once held dominion ,over 
them. 

Notwithstanding the rigid prohibitions of their 
laws, Japanese vessels occasionally carry on trade 
with foreigners covertly at Quclpacrt’s Island, the 
Majicosiana group, the Philippines, and the Loo- 
Choo and Bonin Islands. The latter arc about 
600 miles from the coast of Japan, possess 
safe harbours, and have been recently brought 
into a good state of cultivation by a small 
colony of English, Americans, and persons of 
other nations, who have made settlements and 
afford supplies to whalers, &c.* 

After a careful comparison of authorities, we 
arc inclined to think that the entire population 
of the Japanese cmi)irc can scarcely bo taken at 
less than 26,000,000. t 

To give a clearer idea of the towns, wo subjoin 

♦Lawson’s “Mercliant’s Magazine.” 

t Mr. J. B. MacCulloch says that tho population haa boon 
fixed by some writers at rather more than 50,000,000. See 
“ Geographical, Statistical, and Historical Dictionary,” vol. ii. 
We consider this number to bo exaggerated, particularly as 
it excludes the inhabitants of the Jai>ancso dependencies. 
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the description of me of them by an old Dutch 
voyager : — 

“Nanguesaque (Nagasaki) licsin33°16'northerly 
latitude, in a very pleasant landship, and is both 
very great and populous: hut like most of the towns 
of Japan, lies without walls. It is seated upon a 
very.cominodious bay, or road, fit to receive ships 
of the greatest burthen. It has a very magni- 
ficent prospect from se<award, having an infinite 
number of towers, temples, and spacious palaces. 
The houses are mostly l)uilt of wood, for the 
ground is weak and frequently subject to earth- 
quakes, so that they cannot use stone. But the 
poorer sort have little cottages made of twigs 
and plastered over with clay, as in Brabant, 
Germany, and other countries. They are covered 
with planks, which shoot far out over the walls 
like a pent-house, to shelter them from sun and 
rain. They have upon each house several tubs 
■with water, which is k(q)t in case of fire, to which 
such buildings arc liable. And ccrtaiidy, were it 
not for the great benefit of the vvat()r running 
through the town in ditclies, as it docs in most 
towns in Holland, it avouUI b() suddenly reduced 
to ashes, and for this reason have they built 
several houses of stone Avherc to secure their 
goods upon such occasions. TJic houses in the city 
are uniform, and the streets regular, there being 
eighty-eight sti'cets, each 400 feet long, which 
arc all fenced off with palisades at the end, and 
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lanterns set up. Here they have also their 
watch-houses, and none arc suffered to pass by 
night ; no, not to fetch either doctor or midwife, 
without a pass from tlie governor. This watch 
is set always at ton o’clock, after which hour few 
people are seen upon the streets. This is a good 
means to prevent theft and mutiny, but is a great 
inconvenience if fii-e do haj)pen to break out; 
for no street or ward can have the assistance 
of another in such a case; bt'sides the great 
danger that the people tbeinseb es are in, being 
sometimes so naiTowly j)cnt uji. An instance 
of this happened in tb<‘ year 1640, when a dread- 
ful fire hapj)oned in a house' where sevoi’al Dutch 
had their lodgings, which, on a sudden, had con- 
sumed a great part of the street and several 
houses on both sid(*s, bunrt down to the groimd. 
The Dutch then seeing themselves in such 
peril, chose rather to hazard the effects of the 
governor’s displeasure for that time, than to 
be roasted alive, and so broke uj) the fence and 
saved themselves.”* 

* Strays. Tlio litle is not llic lojisi carioiia part of this raro 
and very curious oJd book, llcru it is at full Jengtb : — 

“ Tlio Voyagt's and Travels of Jobii Siruys, tlirough Italy, 
(jrecce, JVJiiscovy, Tartary, J\rcdia., iY*rsia, Jiliist India, Japan, 
and other countries in Europe, Africa, and Asia; containing 
remarks and observations upon the nianiicrs, religion, politics, 
customs, and laws of the inhabitants, and a description of their 
several cities, towns, forts, and places of strength, together 
^vitll an accouitt of the* author’s many dangers by shipwreck, 
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As there is considcrahle variety of opinion as to 
the climate of Japan, we will quote a passage from 
the Hussian writer, who resided a considerable 
time on one of the islands : — 

“ On a comparison of the geographical situation 
of the Japanese possessions, with that of the 
cotmtrics of the Western licmispliere, under the 
same degrees of latitude, it might be imagined 
that the climate, the changes of the seasons, and 
the atmosphere, wore alDco in both ; but such a 
conclusion would bo very erroneous.* The diffe- 
rchce of these two parts of the world, in this 
respect, is so striking, that it deserves particular 
notice. I will take, as an example, Matsmai, 
where I lived two years. This town lies in the 
forty-second degree of latitude, that is, on a 
parallel with Leghorn m Italy, Bilboa in Spain, 
and Toulouse in France. 

“ In these places, the inhabitants hardly know 
what frost is ; and never see any snow, except on 
the tops of high mountains : in Matsmai, on the 
contrary, the ponds and lakes freeze, the snow 


robbery, slavery, luingcr, torture, and the like, and two narra- 
tives of the taking of Astracaii, by the Cossacks, sent from 
Captain D. Butler, illustrated wdtli copper plates, designed 
and taken from the life by the author himself. — Done out of 
Dutch, by John Morrison. London. 4to. 1684.’* 

* Charlevoix states tliat the Japanese are much prejudiced 
in favour of their own climate, and acknowledges that it must 
1)0 very healthy, since the people are long-lived, the women 
very prolifio, and diseases very uncommon. 
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lies in the valleys and the plains, from November 
till April, and gales, besides, in as great abun- 
dance as with us in St. Pctersbm’gh. Severe 
frosts arc, indeed, uncommon; yet tlio cold is 
often fifteen degrees of Ilcaumur. In summer, the 
parts of Europe under the same latitude as Mats- 
' mai enjoy serene and warm weather ; in Mats- 
mai, on the contrary, the rain pours down in 
torrents, at least twice a week, the horizon is 
involved in dark clouds, violent winds blow, and 
the fog is scarcely ever dispersed. In tlio former, 
oranges, lemons, figs, and other productions of 
the warm climates, tlirive in the open air ; in the 
latter, apples, pears, peaches, and grapes, hardly 
attain their proper ripeness. 

“ I have not, it is true, been in Niphon, 
the principal island of the Japanese possessions ; 
but I have heard from the Japanese that, in 
Jeddo, the capital city of the empire, in the 
thirty-sixth degree of latitude, snow often falls, 
in the winter niglits, to the depth of an inch or 
more. It is true it melts immediately the next 
day; but if wc consider fliat Jeddo is nndcr the 
gftmft latitude as Malaga, in Sjjain, wo shall be 
convinced that the climate of the Eastern hemi- 
sphere is much ruder than that of the Western. 
The Japanese assured me that, on the southern 
part of Sagalecn, in the forty-seventh degree of 
latitude, the ground is often thawed, dming the 
summer, only to a depth of a foot and a half. If 
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we compare with this the climate of a place in 
Europe, the latitude of which corresponds, for 
examph;, Lyons, in France, how different are the 
results ! 'I'hat the accounts f^iven hy the Japan- 
ese are true, I (iannot douht, for we ourselves met 
with ^rcat fudds of ic(?, so late as the month 
of May, off flu? Kurilci island, in latitude 47° 45'. 
At this s(‘ason, no ic(^ is to be seen with us in the 
Gulf of Finland, in GO” nortli latitude ; though 
the water there, from being so confined, has not 
power to break the ice, which vanishes more in 
consequence of the rays of the sun. Ofl‘ Japan, 
on the contrary, the waves of the ocean must 
break it up much sooner, if the sun acted with 
the same power. 

“ This great difference of the climate proceeds 
from local cause's. The Japanese possessions lie 
in the Eastern Ocean, which may be truly called 
the Mminre of' In the summer mouths, the 

fog often lasts tlii'ce or four days without inter- 
ruption, and there seldom passes a day in which 
it is not,^fbr some hours, gloomy, rainy, or foggy. 
Perfectly, clear days arc as rare in summer there, 
as fogs in the Western Ocean. Though the fine 
weather is more constant in Avintcr, yet a week 
seldom passes without two or three gloomy days. 
Those fogs, and this gloomy weather, make the 
air cold and damp, and hinder the beams of the 
sun from producing so much effect as in other 
countries, which enjoy a clear sky. Besides this. 
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the northern parts of the islands of Niphon, and 
Matsniai, and Sagalecn, are covered with ex- 
tremely high mountains, the summits of which 
are mostly above the clouds, wlicnce the winds 
that blow over these mountains bring an extra- 
ordinary degree of cold uith them. It is also to 
be noted that the Japanese possessions arc sepa- 
rated from the continent of Asia by a strait, the 
greatest breadth of which is 800 worsts, and that 
the country of the Mantebous, and Tartaiy, which 
form the east frontier of Asia, towards Japan, are 
nothing but immense' dcs(Tts covered witli moun- 
tains and innumerable lakes, from which the 
Avinds, that blow over them, bring, even in 
summer, an ('xti'aordinary degree of cold. These 
may bo the three causes of the striking difference 
of climate in the counjjies situated on the eastern 
side of the old world, and those of the western 
hemisphere under the same degree of latitude.”* 

It appears, however, that, taking its whole 
extent, from south to north, and counting all its 
islands, Japan Avill afford the cultivator all the 
productions both of trojiical and temperate cli- 
mates ; and that it is a most healthy country to 

* Captain Golowuin, “ Kecollcctions of Japan.” Wo 
believe, as we have already declan^l, that tliis Hiissian 
officer is entitled to full credit whenever he spealis of the 
things which camo under his own observation. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that lie w as a prisoner all the time 
he was in Japan. The atmosphere of a prison does not 
improve one’s notions of the climate of any place. 
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-^ive in. “The air of all these islands,” says an 
old Spanish writer, “ is very salubrious. ‘ The 
soil is very fertile, the fruits are most deKoibus.”* 
The abundance of running water aflbrds every- 
where the means of irrigation ; and, in this art, 
the Japanese seem even to surpass the Cliinese. 
The longevity of the people appears to be a 'wrell- 
cstablished fact.f 

•Bon Pedro Jlurtado do Mendoza, “Espejo Geographico.” 
Madrid. 1600. 

Count Eenyowsky speaks of the cxcossiyc heat of the dimate 
in the month of J uly. : 

t “ Ambassadcs Meinorables,” <fee. By Jacob Van Meurs ; 
Kampfer’s “ History of Japan Oharlcvok, “ Histoiro et 
Description Goncrale du Japon;” Thunberg’s “Travels in 
Europe, Africa, and Asia Benyowsky, “ Memoirs, and 
Travels Adventures and Eccollcctious of Captain Golownin ; 
Siebold’s “ Japan E.vtracts from Eiseher and Moylan ; “ Jour- 
nal of Education,” vol. vi. p. mid vol. x. p. 184. . For 
some further geographical notices, seo Appendix B. 
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UACB— PROBABLE COURSE OF MIGUATJON— SUMMARY OF 
HISTORY. 

Ip you ask a Japanese of what race they are, 
or whence they came, he will tell you with great 
pride, that they arc lineally descended from the 
gods, and had their ori^ in the islands which 
they now inhabit. They consider themselves 
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afiEronted by those who attempt to draw their 
descent from the Chinese. Because a good many 
Chinese usages prevail among them, the belief in 
this descent long obtained in Europe. The stock 
to which they really belong is the great Mongol 
race, which has peopled so vast a portion of 
the Eastern world, and which now fills the 
undefi n ed country of Tartary, a great part of 
the Russian empire and central Asia, and is 
foimd, in other offshoots, in the Turkomans, 
Calmuks, Turks, Tongus, and the like. The 
same race conquered China, but at a period long 
subsequent to the peopling of Japan. 

Ethnologists are now agreed as to this Mon- 
gol assimilation. Although the Japanese, in 
their writing and printing, frequently drop in a 
Chinese character, to express a Chinese thing or 
idea, the two characters, however identical in 
their origin, are now totally distinct. Nor is 
there any affinity between the two languages, 
although the Japanese frequently borrow 
Chinese terms, rather to parade their learning 
than from any deficiency of equivalent expres- 
sions in their own tongue. 

There can scarcely be a greater difference than 
in the pronunciation" of the two peoples ; it 
should seem, as Kampfer remarks, that the very 
instruments of voice are different in the Japanese 
to what they are in the Chinese. The promm- 
ciation of the Japanese language, in general, is 
sharp, articulate, and distinct, there being seldom. 
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according to our alphabet, more than two or three 
letters combined together in one syllable; the 
pronunciation of the Chinese, on the contrary, is 
nothing but a confused noise of many consonants, 
pronounced with a sort of sing-song accent, very 
disagreeable to the unaccustomed ear. The same 
strong difference appears mth regard to particular 
letters. Thus the Chinese pronounce our letter 
h very distinctly, hut the Japanese can give it 
no other sound but that of an y. Again, the 
Japanese pronounce the letters r and cl very 
distinctly, while the Chinese always make an I 
of them, even such as arc well skilled in the 
European languages. There are other instances 
equally striking. Wo allude to the language in 
this place merely as connected with the question 
of race, reserving for a future chapter some 
ampler *observa.tions on it, and on the charac- 
teristic literature of Japan. 

Another argument against the descent of the 
Japanese from the Chinese, is drawn from the 
difference between the .ancient religions of the 
two nations. If the Japanese were a colony of 
the Chinese, they would have brought with them 
into these islands the faith and worship of their 
mother country. But the original religion of the 
Japanese, by them called Sin too, is peculiar to 
their own country, and has not the slightest re- 
semblance to the ancient belief of the Chinese. 
Buddhism exists in both countries, but is to both 

M 2 
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of exotic growth, and was not introduced into 
either until a comparatively recent period. 
Besides, the Japanese say that they received 
Buddhism not from China hut from Corea. . 

There are also dilferenccs in physical conforma- 
tion. Although strongly marked with the Mongol 
type, the Japanese? bear a stronger resemblance to 
the European family, and Iheir eyes are not so 
deeply sunk in their heads as those of the Chinese. 
Generally, it may be said that the Japanese are 
not so strong as Europeans ; but they are well 
made and liave stout limbs. Tlieir eyes show 
their Mongol origin, not being round, but oblong 
and small. Their hair is black, thick, and shining, 
and their noses, although not flat, are rather thick 
and short. Their complexion is yellowish. They 
seem to resemble most the inhabitants of Corea 
and the Ainos, on the island of Tarakai. In a 
country so vast and so various in climate as 
China, there arc great differences between the in- 
habitants of the several provinces ; but, in general 
terms, it may bo admitted tliat the Japanese arc 
a stronger, hardier, and a braver raco than the 
Chinese. 

In some parts of the ishmds, even the common 
people, if dressed in our costume, might pass for 
Portuguese, or southern Italians, or Sicilians. 
Many of the upper classes, or members of the 
old families, are tall, exceedingly handsome in 
figure and countenance, and are far more like 
Europeans than Asiatics. 
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Then again the Japanese greatly differ from the 
Chinese in many of their customs and ways of 
life, ^ in eating, drinking, sleeping, dressing, 
shaving of the head, saluting, sitting, and many 
others. There is also a remarkable difference in 
the national characters of the two. The Chinese 
are peaceable, timid, much given to a sedate, 
ruminating way of life; cunning, suspicious, 
greedy, and much addicted to fraud and usury; 
the Japanese arc quick and volatile, dai’ing, fond 
of an active, exciting life, franlc, liberal, and 
open-handed, having many of the virtues of 
the nomadic tribes. Of course, wc speak of the 
people, and not of the government. 

In their governmental and municipal institu- 
tions, in their law of primogeniture, in their 
hereditary nobility, and in many other institu- 
tions, they widely differ from the people of the 
Cdcstial Kingdom. 

Although this singular people seem always to 
have been somewhat jealous of intermixture, or 
even of intercourse, with foreigners, tliey appear to 
have admitted from time to time small colonies 
from China, Corea, and perhaps from .some other 
neighbouring countries.* The Japanese them- 

* Notliing was done by war, or invasion and conquest. Tho 
Chinese never made good an invasion of Japan. But tlio Japa^ 
nese invaded, and for a time occupied, Corea, or, at least, tho 
maritime parts of that peninsula, and made frequent in- 
roiuls on China. As wc speak of virgin fortresses, so we 
may call Japan a virgin empire, for it has never been con- 
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selves make frequent mention in their histories 
of learned Chinese, who brought over into Japan 
their books, and the knowledge of useful arts and 
scienees, though not until the latter ages, when 
theinown original stoek had vastly inereased and 
multiplied, and Japan had already become a 
powerful empire. “ And, indeed,” says old 
Kampfer, ” since so few foreign words have been 
brought into the Jaiiancse language, that it is 
hardly visible that there hath been any alteration 
at all made in it, and since the religion and old 
customs subsist till now, it appears plainly that 
whatever foreign colonics did from time to time 
voluntarily or by chance come over into Japan, 
their number must have been very inconsiderable 
with regard to the bulk of the Japanese nation.” 

The same ingenious old Avriter, whose facts are 
still invaluable, and whose theories are deserving 
of all respect, draws a pleasant and very credible 
itinerary. At thcj confusion of languages, or dis- 
persion of peoples, he brings the Jai)ancso family, 
by slow marches, from Mesopotamia, to the 
shores of the Caspian Sea, where they would find 
a large and fertile countiy extending itself far 
eastward, offering abundance of pasture to their 
cattle and their fiocks, and the means of easily 
and leisurely pursuing their journey. lie sup- 
poses that they then proceeded through the 

quored by any foreign fDC. This, in spite of the oppres- 
siveness of thoir internal government, no doubt contributes 
materially to the independent bearing of the people. 
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valleys of the Ycnisi, Silinga, and parallel rivers 
until they came to the Lake of Argueen, where the 
cold northern climate would not invito a long 
stay. From that lake arises a large river of the 
some name, the valley of which would bring them 
to the still more considerable river, the Amoor, 
which runs E.S.E., and the long valley of which 
would bring them to the eastern coasts of Asia, 
into the then uninhabited peninsula of Corea, 
where the Amoor loses itself in the Eastern Ocean. 
Once at Corea, the passage over to Japan was 
neither long, nor (in the summer weather) dan- 
gerous, especially as there are many little islands 
at almost regular distances between the main and 
the large islands which constitute the Japanese 
empire. In fact they might have crossed over in 
common fishing-boats. In the many broad rivers 
and vast lakes they had crossed, or on whose 
banks they had sojoiuned during their long 
migration, they must luivo made themselves 
familiar with the use of boats, and a short resi- 
dence in Corea, on the coast of a sea abounding 
with fish, must soon liavo made fishermen and 
export boatmen of those pastoral tribes. 

It is not supposed that this immense march 
was made in one, in fifty, or in a hundred years. 
The ancestors of the Japanese would probably 
remain in any favourable region until they felt 
their rear pressed upon, or their flank annoyed, 
by other nomadic tribes. Then they would collect 
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their flocks and herds, and move forward in quest 
of other regions and “ pastures new.” They 
could make a homo wherever they could find 
streams of pure water and pastm^e for their flocks 
and herds. Sometliing of the same sort may still 
be seen in many parts of the East. Even so near as 
Asiatic Turkey, when certain pastoral tribes are 
oppressed in one pashalic, they move on, with all 
that they possess, to another ; and should the 
same inconvenience follow them, they go on to 
a still greater distance ; and were the coimtries in 
their fifont not occupied (however thinly), it 
would be difficult to put an imaginable limit 
to their migrations. What Kiimpfer fancies is, 
that firom the purity or freedom from admixture of 
the Japanese language, that people could not have 
made any very considerable stay in any one 
country, or with any one people then, existing. 
Had they made such stay, they must have 
adopted some words of the language of that 
nation into their own. Having brought them 
across the seas to Niphon, the most considerable 
of their islands, he carries them from the western 
coast to the southern extremity of the land, 
where the soil is most fruitful, the air most mild 
and salubrious, and where every advantage was 
offered in the way of security, tranquillity, and 
pleasant abode. To this day the Japanese look 
upon this part of their country as the place 
where theu* ancestors first dwelt, and as such 
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they honour it with frequent pilgrimages and 
other acts of devotion. 

Whatever may have been their original course 
and the time of their anival in the islands, it 
appears to be in a high degree probable that 
the Japanese, at a very remote period, peopled 
at least a part of the great American continent.* 

The Japanese have in their literature many 
histories, if that name can be conferred on wild 
chronicles and semi-fabulous annals. Though 
pi'etcnding to a descent from the gods, and of 
course to a remote antiquity, their writers are 
not so ambitious in the latter respect as are those 

* « The Po]yu(*sian groups arc evcrjwlicre separated from 
>Soutli America b) a va'^i expanse of oreaii, \\lierc rough waves 
aud perpetually ad\ erst w iiids and currents oppose access from 
the west. In attenipiing, from any part of Polynesia, to reach 
-.Vmerica, a eanoc would n.iturall} and almost necessarily be 
com eyed to tin* northern extreme of California; and this is 
Hie prt'cisc limit where the second physical race of men makes 
its appearance. So w tdl understood is the course of navigation, 
that San Prmiciseo, 1 am informed, is commonly regarded 
ill Mexico as ‘being on the route to ]\ranila.* Again, tho 
northern extreme of C^alifornia is as fnourably situated for 
receiiiiig a diri'ct arrival from Japan. -iXt tho present day, 
owing to a change in national policj , Japanese vessels are only 
by accident found at Luge. Hut, within a few }cars, one has 
been fallen in with h} a whale-ship in the north Pacific; 
another has been wrecked on the Sandwich Islands; and, 
a case more in point, a third has b(*en drifted to tho American 
coast, near the mouth of the Columbia riier.” — “The Baces of 
Man, and their Greogi^||p}iical Distribution.” By Cbarles 
Pickering, M.D., Member of the United States Exploring 
Expedition. 
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of the Celestial Empire. Passing over the ob- 
scure times when the country was divided into 
clan or tribe governments, they fix the founda- 
tion of their monarchy, under Syn Mu, about 
the year before Christ 6G0. The government 
was strictly hereditary and thcocratical : Syn Mu 
was at once the high priest, or representative 
of the divinities, and king or emperor of the 
people, lie civilized the inhabitants of Japan, 
introducvjd chronology among them, dividing the 
time into years and months, and reformed the 
laws and government of the country. Having 
fuUy secured the throne to his posterity, and 
attained to the fabulous ago of 156 years, he 
died, full of honour and sanctity. If there were 
troubles in the islands, they appear not to have 
been recorded ; one theoerat quietly succeeding 
to another in their annals. But when the empire 
was about 200 years old, a civil war is first men- 
tioned by their historians. Por a long succession 
of years, nothing is chronicled but an occasional 
earthquake, volcanic eruption, meteoric pheno- 
menon, comet, or ticry dragon, always except- 
ing, however, great ofiorts made by emperors 
and sages to discover the philosopher’s stone, 
or the elixir vitm, or some compound which 
should make the life of man immortal. In the 
same ages, and long after, the same fancies 
haunted the imaginations oF the emperors and 
philosoijhcrs of the Celestial Empire. Erom the 
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east, the whim flew to Europe ; and, as an old 
writer slily observes, the Europeans wore not 
more unsuccessful than the Japanese in their 
pursuit of the means of transmuting metals an d 
prolonging life. 

In the nineteenth year of the reign of the 
Emperor Siunsin (before Christ 78) merchant 
ships and ships of war were first built in Japan ; 
and under Siunsin’s son and successor, “ it rained 
stars from heaven in Japan.” It is also noted 
that in this same reign of Synin, the Japanese 
first began to make fishponds in their islands, 
and to cultivate rice-fields, and to inclose the 
same with ditches. This emperor was on the 
tlurono at the lime of our Saviour’s birth, and 
also at the time of the Crucifixion. 

Those empcror-theocrats, called in the lan- 
guage of the country Mikados, claimed to rule 
by divine right and inheritance. Tlxey were high 
priests as well as kings ; tbe^ were lield as re- 
presentatives of the gods upon ()artli, and like 
gods they were worshipixed. No subject ever 
addressed them cxcejxt on his knees. They were 
thoroughly despotic; and even after they had 
ceased to head their own armies, and intrusted 
the military command to sons and kinsmen, 
their power long remained undisjxutcd and uncon- 
trolled. “ Even to this day,” says Kampfer, “ the 
princes descended from the family, more particu- 
larly those who sit on the throne, are looked 
upon as persons most holy in themselves, and as 
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Popes by birtb. And, in order to preserve these 
advantageous notions in the minds of their sub- 
jeetsj they are obliged to tahe an uncommon care 
of their sacred persons, and to do such things, 
which, examined according to the customs of 
other nations, would be thought ridiculoixs and 
impertinent. It will not be imjiropcr to give a 
few instances. The ecclesiastical emperor thinks 
that it would be very prejudicial to liis dignity 
and holiness to touch the ground with liis feet : 
for this reason, when he intends to go anywhere, 
he must be carried thither on men’s shoulders. 
Much less will they suffer, that he should expose 
his sacred person to the open air ; and the sun is 
not thought worthy to shine on his head. There 
is such a holiness ascribed to all parts of the 
body, that he dares to cut off neither his hair, 
nor his beai-d, nor Ids nails. Ilowcvcr, lest he 
should grow too dirty, they may clean him in 
the night when hc'is asleep ; because, they say, 
that what is taken from his body at that time, 
hath been stolon from him, and that such a theft 
doth not prejudice his holiness or dignity. In 
ancient times, he was obliged to sit on the throne 
for some hours every morning, with the imperial 
crown on his head, but to sit altogether like a 
statue, without stirring cither hands or feet, 
head or eyes, nor indeed any part of his body, 
because, by this means, it was thought that he 
could preserve peace and tranquillity in his em- 
pire ; for if, unfortunately, he turned himself on 
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one side or the other, or if ho looked a good 
while towards any part of his dominions, it was 
apprehended that ivar, famine, fire, or some other 
great misfortune, was near at hand to desolate 
the country. But it having been afterwards dis- 
covered, that the imperial crown was the palladium, 
which, by its immobility, could preserve peace 
in the empire, it was thought expedient to deliver 
his imperial person, consecrated only to idleness 
and pleasure, from this burthensome duty, and 
therefore the crown, alone, is at present placed on 
the throne for several hours cvei-y morning. His 
victuals must be dressed every time in new pots, 
and served at table in new dishes : both are very 
clean and neat, but made only of common clay, 
that, without any considerable expense, they may 
be laid aside, or broken, after they have served 
once. They arc generally broken, for fear they 
should come into the hands of laymen ; for they 
believe religiously, that if any layman should 
presume to eat his food out of those sacred dishes, 
it woidd swell and inflame his mouth and throat. 
The like ill effect is di-eaded from the Dairi’s 
sacied habits ; for they believe that if a layman 
should wear them, without the emperor’s express 
leave or command, they would occasion pains in 
all parts of his body.”* 

* Kiimpfer. Seo also A. Montanus ; Mr. Eiindall’s excellent 
“Memorials of the Empire of Japan;” Titsingh, “Illustra- 
tions,” Ac. 
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The latest Dutch accounts leave it doubtful 
whetHcr the DaYri, or ecclesiastical emperor, is 
not still kept a perpetual prisoner in his palace in 
the city of Miaco, and still precluded from setting 
his foot to the earth, or allowing the sun to shine 
upon him.^ 

In the twenty-third year of the reign of Keikoo 
(about A.i). 93), tlicre wavS great volcanic action, 
and a new island rose up from the bottom of the 
sea. Pcrliaps all the islands, great and small, 
had no other origin. This particular island was 
called Sikubasima, and consecrated to Nebis, the 
Neptune of the Japanese. Three years afterwards 
a Mia or temple was built upon it in honour of 
Nebis, and asuflicient number of bonzes or priests 
were sent to atttmd it. This temple, in the course 
of ages, became very famous and rich, and the 
island itself is said to have been always free from 
those terrible oaHhquakes which have waved and 
tossed the rest of tlie empire, and which, at this 
day, are of unpleasant frequency. 

Women can sit on tlie throne of the ecclesias- 
tical emperor, and the Japanese have had many 
brilliant female reigns. The system, which is 
found to prevail in various parts of southern 
India, has obtained occasionally in Japan ; a de- 
cided preference Ix'ing shown to the female line. 
U sually on the death of a Mikado, the ministry and 
council put upon the vacant throne whomsoever 
they thought the nearest heir, without regard had 

* Fischer. 
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to age or to sex. Hence it often happen^ that 
princes under age, or young unmarried princesses, 
ascended the throne. It is also said that there 
are instances of the widow of a deceased emperor 
succeeding her husband on the throne. 

Singukogu was an empress of great renown, 
who began her reign with the tliird century of the 
Christian era. She was the widow of the Em- 
peror Sin Ai, and his blood relation in the fifth 
degree. She is described as an Amazon. She 
carried on war against the Corcans, and at the very 
beginning of her reign went over to that country 
with a numerous army, which she commanded 
in person. But, finding herself in an interest- 
ing situation, she hastened back to Japan, and 
was delivered* of a son, who, in due course of time 
succeeded her, and was so rcno^vnod a monarch 
that at his death he was honoured with the di- 
vine title of the “ God of War.” This empress, 
according to the ancient annals, consulted by 
Kampfer, reigned gloriously for the space of seventy 
years, and dying, in the hundredth year of her age, 
was placed by her grateful people among the gods 
and goddesses of the country. 

It may be here noted that the Japanese bestow 
a marvellous longevity on all their good and great 
sovereigns. An age equal to that of Methusalem 
is by no means a rarity in their earlier mortal 
reigns. Their celestial kings reigned their mil- 
lions of years. 
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Frequently allusions arc made to the contem- 
porary history of Cliina, and there appears to 
hare been, tlu’ough a long series of years, a free 
and active intercourse between the two nations. 
Under the Emperor Kin Mci — a very religious 
prince, who reigned about the middle of the sixth 
centuiy — ^therc was a great importation of priests 
and idols from China, and the iluddhist worship was 
spread with great success in Japan. Abundance 
of idols, idol-carvers, and priests, also came over 
from sevci’al other eountries beyond sea. At the 
end of the sixth, and beginning of the seventh 
century, there Avas another female reign. In the 
sixth year of this empress, some erows and pea- 
eocks Avere brought OA'er from beyond sea as pre- 
sents to her. “ Eoth kinds of birds arc still 
subsisting, and the eroAvs ])articularly multiplied 
to such a degree that at present tliey do a gi*eat 
deal of mischief.” * During her reign all Japan 
was shaken by earthquakes in a dreadful manner, 
and vast numbers of Inxildings AA’^erc overthrown 
and swallowed up. The next year after these 
calamities, fire fell from heaven, and after that 
there fell such a quantity of rain, that many towns 
Avere laid under Avatcr. It is said that during the 
reign of this empress gold axus brought over into 
Japan from the “barbarous country of Corea.” 
After the death of her son, Avdio reigned from a.d. 
629 to 642, the succession fell to another female. 


* Kanipfor. 
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the widow of the late monarch, and a very few 
years after this an unmarried princess ascended 
the throne. About the year 672, the succession 
was disputed by two brothers, and a moumfcQ 
civil war took place.* But the younger brother 
being entirely defeated in battle,’ put an end to 
the war by ripping ojjcn Ms bowels, more 
Japonico. At short intervals we find several 
other female reigns. About the end of the eighth 
century, a foreign people, “ who were not Chinese, 
but natives of some more distant country,” came 
over to invade J apau in an hostile manner. The 
Japanese did what they could to get rid of them, 
but as their losses in battle were constantly made 
up by fresh recruits who arrived from beyond 
sea, this work Avas very difficult, and the strangers 
were not enthely defeated and dispersed till 
eighteen years after their first arrival. Some have 
thought that these strangers proceeded from the 
Malayan Peninsula, others that they came from 
the Peninsula of Kamtschatka, or from Siberia 
and the regions round the Baikal Lake. Between 
the ninth and twelftli centuries several new reli- 
gions or idolatries arc mentioned as being intro- 
duced by foreign priests, or by Japanese returning 

* It will be understood that we speak rather doubtingly of 
tliese dates in early Japanese history. In fact their whole 
chronology, as w’ell modem as ancient, abounds in difficulties. 
Mr. Edwin Norris’s valuable notes upon the Japanese era will 
be found in Appendix C. 

N 
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from foreign countries, ilbout the year 987, the 
Emperor Quassan, a very young man, was 
suddenly seized with such a desire of rcturement 
and a religious life, that he left his palace 
privately in the night-time, and retired into the 
lone monastery of Quansi, wdierc he changed his 
name, and caused his head to be shaved like the 
rest of those monks or bonzes. He lived twenty- 
two years in this manner, and was only forty 
years old when ho died. From various causes, 
abdications of the tlirone were very frequent. 
This need not excite surprise if we reflect upon 
the imprisoned, constrained, monotonous kind of 
life the Jajiancse emperor then led in the palace 
at Miaco. He was allowed for his solace one wife 
and twelve concubines, i)lenty of pipes for smok- 
ing, and such diversion as music, poetry, and 
study could aiford him. He certainly was nothing 
more than the shadow of sovereignty. All the 
powers of the state wwe in the hands of the court 
and coimcil, fonned of a long hierarchy of spiritual 
officials. Sometimes the father resigned the 
crown successively to one or more of his ehildrcm, 
in order that he and tl>cir mothers, while yet 
alive, might enjoy the pleasure of seeing them 
fill the throne. All this was done at court with 
as little trouble and noise as possible. A Mikado 
might die or resign, and another be put into his 
place, without anybody, beyond the precincts of 
the court, knowing anything of the matter until 
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it was all over and settled.* It, however, occa- 
sionally happened that those members of the im- 
perial flamily who considered themselves entitled 
to the succession, but were excluded, maintained 
their; rights or pretensions by force of arms, 
endeavouring to turn out the emperor whom they 
thought unlawfully possessed of the throne. 
Hence arose civil wars very prejudicial to the 
empire. The princes of the empire es'i)oused 
different interests, and these quarrels seldom 
ended but with tlic entire destruction of one of 
the contending parties, followed by a cruel exter- 
mination of whole families. It Avould appear, 
however, that th(!se civil wars in Japan were of 
rarer occurrence, and were Avaged with far less 
ferocity than similar contests in the Celestial 
Empire. We nowlnn'o read of such wholesale 
massacres, such suicides by thousands and tens of 
thousands at a tilin', as cast so deep a shade of 
horror over Chinese history. 

Horace Waljiole might have swelled liis cata- 
logue of royal autliors from tin' annals of Japan. 
Several of the em])ei’ors, nhile sitting on the 
prison-tJirone, or after tlieir abdication, wrote 
books. Nearly all of them encouraged letters, 
and such sciences as the country jiossessed. The 
reign of the emperor Itsi Sio (987 — '1012) was 
famed for a great epidemic and mortality all over 


* Kanipfer. CliarlcToix. 
N 2 
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Japan, and for many eminent and learned men 
who then flotirished at court. His grandson and 
successor set the fashion of ecclesiastics being 
drawn in coyorcd chariots by two oxen, “ which 
was so well liked, that the whole ecclesiastical 
court soon followed the example.” His reign 
was further illusti'atcd by the appearance of two 
moons, another dreadful plague or epidemic, and 
a fall of snow which covered the ground to the 
height of five feet. Under the reign of Go Hei 
Sen (1016 — 1069) there was a rebellion in the 
province of Osju. Tlic rebels kept their ground 
for five years, till a great general, the comraandcr- 
in-chief of all the imperial troops, defeated them, 
and slew their two great leaders. Tliis rebellion 
is described at great length in a Japanese book, 
called “ Osju Gassen,” or, the Wars in Osju. 
In the reign of To Ba (1108 — 1121), a strange 
noise was heard in the air, as if drums (fifes arc not 
mentioned) had been beating, which continued for 
several days together ; and a rebellion was made by 
Kijomori, a pi’incc of the blood, very famous in 
Japanese stoiy. lie assumed the title of Hairi, 
or Emperor, and made liimself a court and 
government. But not being able to maintain his 
title and dignity, he was forced to fly to the 
celebrated monastery of Midira, on the mountain 
Jeesan, where the monks protected him against 
the imperial court. Ho changed his name, got 
his head shaved, and turned monk. He lived 
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fourteen years in tliis condition, unmolested and 
safe, but when he died, it was of a malignant 
burning fever, which made the body look red, as 
if it had been all on fire, a just punishment, 
according to the Japanese history, for his pre- 
sumptuous revolt against his lawful sovereign. 

Some of the Japanese traditions, though in- 
cluded in their histories, and placed under com- 
paratively modern dates, ai’o sufficiently startling, 
and have a smack of the fabulous history of the 
Greeks, and the twelve labours of llercules. 
Thus, under the emjicror Konjei (1142 — 50), there 
lived Jorimassa, a prince of the blood, and another 
Japanese Hercules. By the assistance of the 
God of War, Jorimassa killed with his arrows 
the infernal dragon Nuge, who had the head of a 
monkey, the tail of a scri)cnt, and the body and 
claws of a tiger. This monstrous beast inliabited 
the emperor’s own ])alacc, and was exceedingly 
troublesome, both to his sacred person and to all 
his court, particularly in the night-time, making 
very improper noises, and frightening them, and 
disturbing the poor courtiers out of tlicir sleep. 
This is, of course, a myth, xipon the interpreta- 
tion of wliieh we need iiardly venture. The 
Japanese take the story in its natural, or 
rather, non-natural sense; and they have many 
such. Tlie same dragon-slayer, Jorimassa, bore 
an heroical part ^ the civil wars carried on be- 
tween the four most powerful families of the 
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empire, and was slain in battle, after wbieh his 
whole family was extirpated. But these sharp 
executions did not put an end to the dissensions 
of the country. In fact, Japan seemed on the 
point of resolving herself into her primeval con- 
dition, — or tliat of a congeries of small inde- 
pendent states, with about as many princes and 
governors as there were provinces in the islands. 
The early Portuguese and Spanish writers, speak- 
ing of tlic state of the country in the old times, 
enumerate as many as sixty-six or sixty-eight 
principalities, or, rather, kingdoms {^Ileyms), 
Avluch all managed separately their own affairs, 
and did little more than acknowledge the nominal 
suzerainty of the one emperor. About the middle 
of the twelfth century, during the reign of the 
above-named emperor, Kon .bn, th(!so provincial 
potentates formed confederacies hostile to the 
central government. “It was about this time,” 
says Kiimpfer, “ that the supreme and milimited 
authority of the BaiVi, or ecclesiastical hereditary 
emperor, began to decline. The princes of the 
empire, goveimcd by ambition, jealousy, and envy, 
abandoned by degrees the duty and allegiance 
they owed to their sovereign, assumed an absolute 
power in the government of their dominions and 
principalities, entered into alliances for their own 
defence, and carried on war one against another.” 
In this situation of affairs, the court thought it 
expedient to (sntrust the command of its entire 
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army to the celebrated Joritomo, a young soldier 
of high birth (ho was a scion of the ancient 
imperial stock), very valorous, successful, and 
ambitious. He was the first that received the 
office and title of Ziogun, or generalissimo of the 
crown. Men intrusted with extraordinary power 
seldom care to part with it. “This,” adds 
Kiimpfer, “was tlic case with Joritomo, who 
gladly embracing so favourable an opportunity, 
increased his power to that degree, as not only to 
arrogate to himself an absolute authority in the 
decision of all the secular alfairs of the empire, 
but to leave to his successors a plausible pretext 
to claim and exercise the same. Thus, in the 
twelfth century, the poAver of ecclesiastical here- 
ditary emperors received at first a fatal shock by 
the disobedience and quarrels of the princes of 
the empire, and was at last entirely taken from 
them by the usurpation of their crown generals, 
though without prejudice to their supreme 
dignity, rank, holiness, and some other rights 
and prerogatives.” 

The office of Ziogun, or generalissimo, soon 
became strictly hereditary, and thougli that high 
functionary did not, for a very long time, assume 
the title, he Avas, in cfTcct, a joint emperor with 
the Dairi, and had the supreme management 
of all aflairs not ecclesiastical.* Abdications 

* In Turkey, avo have given tlic name of a place or building 
(the Sublime Porto) to the government. In Japan, Europeans 
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became still more frequent. The brother and 
suecessor of the emperor Kon Joi shaved his head 
and turned monk. The following is a remarkable 
instance of the accessibility to high places and 
commands afforded to ladies in Japan. On the 
death of the first great Ziogun Joritomo, his 
widow renounced the world and became a Bud- 
hist mm. But an infant being called, by heredi- 
tary right, to succeed to the post of general- 
issimo, the widow returaed from her convent, and 
governed for the minor, retaining all that high 
military and political authority until the day of 
her own death. The .Japanese annalists call her 
the Ama Ziogun, or Nun General. An emprtss, 
as we have seen, had gone to the wars, but this 
lady, the widow of the great J oritomo, appears to 
be the only instance of a female generalissimo. 

The conquest of China by the Mongol Tartars 
(a.d. 12G0 — 81) carried alarm to .Japan, and 
induced that cautious government to break off all 
intercourse with the Chinese. In the year 1 268, 
the great Mongol conqueror, Kublai Khan, sent 
a letter and envoys to Niphon to call upon the 
Japanese emperor for his alliance, offensive and 
defensive, and to apprise him of the far- spreading 
power and the irresistibility of the Mongols. “ 1 

have given the name of' the palace to the ecclesiastical 
emperor. The word Datri means court or palace. The proper 
style and title of this emperor would bo JDmri~Sama, or Qreat 
Lord of the Palace. 
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apprehend,” said Kublai, “that the true state of 
things is not, as yet, well known and understood 
in your land, and, therefore, I send envoys with a 
letter, to acquaint you with my views. I hope 
we may understand each other. Already philo- 
sophers desire to see all mankind form one family. 
But how may this one-family principle he carried 
into effect if friendly intercourse subsist not 
between parties ? I am determined to call this 
principle into existence, even though I should be 
obliged to do so by force of arms. It is now the 
business of the wang (king) of Niphon to decide 
wh It course is most agreeable to him.” . The 
' rsc most agreeable to the Japanese emperor 
and the Ziogun, was to have nothing to do with 
Kublai Khan or his Mongols. They refused 
to admit tlic emoys to an audience at com*t, and 
dismissed them without any answer to their 
great monarch’s epistle. Two other missions 
dis])atched by Kublai, one in the jear 1271, and 
the other in 1273, nei*e treated in precisely the 
same manner. The haughty conqueror then re- 
sorted to arms. In 127 1 ‘ a ]\ro}igol-Chineso 
fleet and army, n ith a contingent dranm from a 
part of Corea nhich had been conquered by 
Kublai, apijcared off the coast of Japan. But the 
Japanese had taken warning, and were well 
prepared. The Ziogun came domi to the coast 
with an .immense army, and the ecclesiastical 

* Marco Polo di»te8 thia cxpochtion a few >eara earlier 
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emperor, in the quiet recesses of his palace, put 
up prayers to the gods, and appointed general 
prayer days to bo observed throughout the 
empire, Sonic of the old Japanese annalists assort 
that the enemy merely ravaged a small part of the 
island of Kewsciv, and then retreated in dismay 
and confusion ; but others affirm that the Mon- 
gols were defeated, with great loss, in a general 
action. Marco Polo, the great Venetian traveller, 
who was, aftc'rwards, actively engaged in the 
service of Kiiblai Khan has left us a short but 
very curious account of the exjicdition. 

" In order to ('Jfect his i)urpose, the khan fitted 
out a numerous fl('('l, and embarked a large body 
of troops, under the command of two of his 
principal olficers, one of whom was named Ahha- 
catem, and the other ronuniicin. The expedition 
sailed from the ports of Zo ’dnn and Kinsai, and 
crossing the intermediate sea, readied the island 
in safety ; but in eonsequeneo of a jealousy that 
arose betivecn tin' two commanders, one of whom 
treated tlie plans of the other with contempt, and 
resisted the execution of hjs ordi'rs, they were 
unable to gain jiossession of any city or fortified 
place, with the exci'ption of one only, which was 
carried by assault, the garrison having refused to 
surrender. Directions were given for putting the 
whole to the sword, and in obedience thereto, the 
heads of all were cut off, excepting only eight 
persons, who, by tli<* I'fficacy of a diabolical 
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charm, consisting of a jewel or amulet introduced 
into the right arm, between the skin and the 
flesh, wore rendered secure from the effects of 
iron, either to kill or wound. Upon this dis- 
covery being made, they wore beaten with a 
heavy wooden club, and presently died. 

“ It happened after some time that a north 
wind began to blow uitli groat force, and the 
ships of the Tartars, which lay near the shore of 
the island, were driven foul of ('ach other. It was 
determined thereupon, in a council of the oflficers 
on board, that they ought to dis(uigage them- 
selves li'om the land ; and accordingly, as soon as 
the troops were re-embarked, they stood out to 
sea. The gale, howov<'r, increased to so violent a 
degree, that a nnmbcT of the vessels foundered. 
The people belonging to them, by floating upon 
pieces of the wreck, saied themselves upon an 
island lying about four miles from the coast 
of Zipangu. The other shijis Avhich, not being 
so near to the land, did not suffer from the 
storm, and on aaIucIv the two chiefs were em- 
barked, together with the principal oiliccrs, or 
those Avhosc rank entitled tlicm to command an 
hundred thousand or ton thousand men, dtreoted 
their course homewards, and returned to the 
Grand Khan. Those of the Tartars Avho remained 
upon the island where they were wrecked, and 
who amounted to about thirty thousand men, 
iinding themselves left without shipping, aban- 
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doned by tbeir leaders, and having neither arms 
nor provisions, expected nothing less than to 
become captives or to perish ; especially as the 
island afforded no habitations where they could 
take shelter and refresh themselves. As soon as 
the gale ceased, and the sea became smooth and 
calm, the people from the main island of Zipangu 
came over with a largo force, in numerous boats, 
in order to make prisoners of the shipwrecked 
Tartars, and liaving landed, proceeded in search 
of them ; but in a straggling, disorderly manner. 
The Tartars, on their i)art, acted with pradent 
circumspection, and being concealed from view by 
some high land in the centre of the island, whilst 
the enemy ere liurry ing in pursuit of them by 
one road, made a circuit of the coast by another, 
which brought them to the jdaec Avhero the fleet 
of boats w'as at andior. landing these aU aban- 
doned, Imt with their colours flying, tlu'y instantly 
seized them; and, puslung off from the island, 
stood for the principal city of Zipangu, into 
which, from the ap2)earance of tlie colour’s, th(>y 
were suffered to entc’r urrmolest(!d. ller<} they 
formd few of the inliabitauts besides women, 
whomtfHrey retained for their own use, and drove 
out all the others. AVhen the king was aj)prisnd 
of what had taken place, he wns much afOicted, 
and immediately gave directions for a strict 
blockade of tlie city, which was so effectual that 
no person was suffered to enter or to escape 
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from it, during six months that the siege con- 
tinued. At the expiration of this time, the 
Tartars, despairing of succour, surrendered upon 
the condition of their lives being spared. These 
events took place in the course of the year 1264 i. 
The Grand Khan having learned some years after 
that the unfortunate issue of the expedition was 
to he attributed to the dissension between the 
two commanders, caused the head of one of them 
to bo cut off, the other he sent to the savage 
island of Zorza, wlierc it is the eustom to execute 
criminals in tiic folloning manner. They are 
wrapped round both arms in the hide of a buffalo 
flesh taken from the beast, wliich is sewn tight. 
As this dries, it compresses the body to such 
a degree, that tlie sufferer is incapable of moving, 
or in any manner helping himself, and thus 
m^^e^ably perishes.” * 

Kiiblai Klian, however, w'ould not forego his 
“ onc-faniily ” principle. In the very n<'xt year 
he sent fresh envois to Japan. This time the 
Tartars were admitted to the jnvsence of the 
Ziogiin, or croivn gcnerjil ; but the answer they 
got from him was not very satisfactory : “ Hence- 
forward no Mongol subject shall set f(j(||upon 
this soil under pain of death.” In spite of 
this warning, Kublai sent over some other am- 

Travels of Marco Polo/* edited b} William Morsden^ 
p. 5G9 to p. 571 
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bassadors ; and the Japanese, firm in thoir resolu- 
tion, cut off the head of eveiy man of them ! 

In the } ear 1280, when Kuhlai had completed 
the cojiqucst of China, and reduced all the 
neicfhbouring nations to pay him tribute, he 
resohed to take vengeance on Japan; and orders 
were fortlinith j^hen for the prepai’ation of a 
mighty IMongol-Chinese armament, with contin- 
gents from Cort'a and other regions. 

Ti is great expedition took its departure for 
Japan in the summer of 1281, under the com- 
mand of a Tartar general named lEooko. If we 
are to believe some of the Japanese annalists the 
fleet consi‘>ted of 1,000 sail, and the number of 
men embarked amounted to 2 10,000. I Jut other 
and rather more crt'dible accounts, diminish 
the number of tbe ships, and bring donn the 
combatants to 100,000. Ai-ain the Japanese 
were found nell ])ri'par<'d for defence. IJut 
this timi' also the (‘lement'- fought for them. 
The gods of tbe coiinti*y. and protectors of th<* 
empire, say their nriters, nt're so ineensf'd at the 
insult offered them by tbe Tartai's, that they 
excited a dreadfid tempest, A\hieh destroyed all 
this i^ed J UA ineibU' .Vrmada . iilooko himself 
perished in the AAgAT-., and but few of his men 
escaped. I’his AAas a catastrophe very likely to 
befall Chinese junks iii so stormy a sea, and on a 
coast so completely rock-boimd. But it is re- 
ported that the invaders did not all find so easy a 
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death as that of drowning; that many thousands 
escaped from the storm by landing on the coast, 
and that they wore there massacred in cold blood 
by the Japanese, who spared only three of the 
number, in order that they might go back to 
China, and report to Kublai Khan the fate of his 
vast armament. For the sake of striking terror, 
the Japanese government and its ivriters may 
have exaggerated numbers ; but it will remain an 
historical fact that, in the time of Kublai Klian, 
a fearful loss was twice sustained by an invading 
force. 

For the spaee of nearly a hundred years, during 
which the Mongols held dominion in Cliina and 
the adjacent states, the Jai)anese would have no 
intercourse with any of them, enforcing the law 
of proscription and death which they had pro- 
nouneed to the em oys of Kublai ; but when, in 
1300, the Chinese dynasty of Ifing expelled the 
Mongols, and re-established the ancient govern- 
ment, communications were reopem'd both with 
China and Corea, and a eommercial intercourse 
was renewed upon tin* old cautious conditions. 
It appears, Iiowever, ihat the number of^mual 
junks from those countries was strictlj^Hpted, 
that evciy vessel on her arrival in a Japanese 
port was subjected to a most rigid search, and 
that the foreigners were placed under strict sur- 
veillance during all the time that they remained 
in the country . 
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Wo trace in another succession of voluntary or 
forced abdications of the sph’itual imperial crown, 
the grouiug prepotency of the Zioguns, who wore 
then ^ cry efficient and active rulers, and not the 
secluded inaeti\c princes they now appear to ho. 
Ever since the time of Joritomo, these high 
functionaries had, as we have noted, virtually 
held the sov*ereign power. At last they possessed 
themselves of the name as well as the substance. 
The disturbed stat(‘ of the country again called 
for a man of action, — a man of the sword. This 
was found in the celebrated Taiko-Sama, a soldier 
of fortune, who is said to have raised himself 
merely by his courage and merit. The spiritual 
emperor invented new titles for liim, and in- 
trusted him not onlj with the supreme command 
of all the troops, but also w ith the management 
of all the secular affairs of the empire. About 
the year 15S5, this Taiko-Sama took to liimsclf 
the title of Kohoe, or lay emperor. lie is con- 
sidered as the first absolute secular monarch of 
Japan, that is, the first who assumed to himself 
the absolute government of the <‘mpire, w'hercof 
the jedesiastical hereditary emperors had, till 
then||Hp&(‘rved some share.* Ever since that 
time, the Koboe, or sc'cular monarch, has con- 

♦The word K(»boc does not btrutl> mean emperor; and it 
appears that th(» Japanese angrily den> that IIktc is any oHier 
emperor than the IVIikado, or Dairi The power, however, of 
the Kr)boe is decidcdlv impenai, and far greater than that of 
the i)airi St e Ihtsingh, “ Illustrations of Japan ’* 
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tinucd almost entirely independent of the ecclesi- 
astical emperor, except in matters spiritual. Wc 
know of no other example of so singular a 
divisioi^ of power. To this day, the Dairi and 
Kohoe reign simultaneously and conjointly, and 
Japan has two emperors ! Yet the evils which 
might have boon expected from such a state 
of things do not appear to have arisen. A judi- 
cious English writi'r, to uJiose remai’ks wc have 
been much indebted, says, — “ From the close of 
the sixteenth century, when the Japanese Maire 
(hi jPalais, Taiko Sanaa, separated the empire into 
its two lay and spiritual divisions, civil war has 
ceased, the pageant of govermnent has been 
played on, without interruption, by the two prin- 
cipal actors and their subordinates, and the 
operations of the real executive have been con- 
tinued with all the regularity and precision of 
machinery. The founder of these institutions 
laiust, surely, have been no ordinary legislator. 
The sceptre w hich he w ielded has, indeed, become 
a bauble in the hands of his descendants, for the 
Kohoe, or lay emperor, ecpially avith hi« spiritual 
counterpart, weai’s out his lite in one lon^^ream 
of ideal sov(‘reignty ; and so profound ad|[HR)tlo 
is the spell of habit, custom, and eticpictto, which 
wraps them in tliat charmed sleep, that it is 
impossible to anticipate the period of its dissolu- 
tion, or the process by which it can bo broken.” * 

* “ Quarto.'ly \ol. hi , 1831. 

O 
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Taiko Santa,* the most celebrated character in 
the annals of Japan, is represented to have been 
ill-favoured, if not absolutely ugly and repulsive, 
in person, lie was below the average height, and 
corpulent to excess ; but, withal, endowed with 
immense strength, extraordinary activity, and a 
spirit of daring beyond conception. On one hand 
he had six fingers ; his eyes were so prominent 
that they seemed ready to start from their sockets ; 
his chin was destitute of the appendage of a 
beard; and liis features, altogether, wore of so 
singular a mould, that he obtained the amonviable 
cognomen of ‘ The Ape. ’t Yet these disadvan- 
tages were overcome' by the high qualities of 
his mind. lie commenced his career as a hewer 
and carrier of Avood. Erom this menial occu- 
pation he was taken into the service of an officer 
attached to the court of Nobounanga, the Ziogun. 
In the capacity of a private soldier, he at- 


* Taiko Hama was known lanoiis names, viz.* — 1. Toyo^ 
tamo; 2. Toquijcero , S Cuufpiulono ^ 4 Faxiha, “ dunt la 
signification/’ Charlevoix ob'<erves, “faisoit allu'^ioii aux armes 
ou quelquc de\i\e du Koi dc jVanguto,*’ who liad been m robel- 
lion, reduced to subniiasiou by Faxiba, on whom the 

ZiogJ^Wobounangti, coidci n d the* title 5. Quabaucondono, 
whicl^^^ some writers, is &aid to mean The Lord of the 
Treasu/reF Captain Cock states ('EaJ>t-Iiidia House it 

is equivalent to the Casar" of the Komaiis. 6. Ta^Jeo Hama^ 
which signifies The Most High and Haven ign LordF — 
Euudairs “ Memorials.” 

t According lo Charlevoix Titsmgh says, Sarout Soma, or 
‘ Monket/ FaceF 
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tracted the attention of the Ziogun, who had 
the reputation of being a shrewd judge of men. 
His advancement was rapid. At length he 
obtained a separate command, and in a short 
space of time was recognised as one of the 
most skilful generals of the empire. Ilis patron 
the Ziogun, now reaped the fruits of his discern- 
ment ; and Taiko zealously strove to repay to his 
sovereign the favours he had received from him. 
It was owing to his skill and valom*, that the 
cause of Nohounanga was maintained against a 
host of powerful opponents. But, though powerful 
against hosts, Taiko was unable to restrain pri- 
vate malice. Nohounanga fell beneath the sabre 
or dagger of an assassin ; leaving, as his successor, 
a grandson, a youth possessed of little influence or 
talent. 

Piesently, on the death of Nohounanga, the 
most disatfi^cted, turbulent, and ambitious of the 
♦ princes and nobles of the land, flow to arms, con- 
tending among tliemsehes Ibr the seat of power. 
Bor a time, anarchy reigned; but, at length, Taiko, 
who had been lighting tlu‘ liattlcs ot liis iate sove- 
reign in a distant part of tlie land, arrived^y a 
succession of rajiid marches, at tlic scene ofalraon; 
and, falling suddenly on the contending parties, 
put their forces to the rout. The leader of a 
numerous and well-disciplined army, Taiko felt 
his power, and installed liimsclf the successor of 
Nohounanga. 

o 2 
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The superiority of the Mikado was at first 
ackno’svledged by the new Ziogun. After a few 
months ho declared himself independent and ab- 
solute. Irresistible in might and skill, ho crushed 
every attempt at o])position ; and, roiling the 
princes mid nobles nith a rod of iron, he reduced 
them to a stati* of abject submission. Adding 
policy to force, lu‘ declared nar against Corea, 
uhirii, in the lapsi' of ages, had regained its indc- 
jieiidcnee, and despatched a force of 200,000 men 
for the conquest of that country. 

In this army the most dangerous characters 
in the empire n ere absorbed. Ecu of the leaders 
retiumed to their nath e land, and the few who did 
retiu'n nere not in a condition to excite any 
apprehension for the ])eace of the country. So far 
successtul, lie proceeded to deiise means by which 
the restlesv spirits in the realm might be per- 
manently kept in subjeidion. llie measures he 
adopted ri'main pm’t of the policy of Japan to the • 
present day, and have pro\(*d ellicieut. 

As a legislator, as will as warrior and politi- 
cian, Taiko distinguished himself. lie intro- 
duced laws which bear the impress of great 
sevc5]|%^, but they were necessary to meet the 
exigencies of the times, and were adapted to the 
temper of tlu* people; which, at that period, 
whatever it may be now, is represented to have 
been “ no less lu‘r\ and changeable, than the 
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neighbouring sea is stormy and torapostuous.*’ — 
(Kampfer.) 

Magnificence and profusion were two of the 
leading habits of this Ziogun ; hut, as he taxed the 
aristocracy, and left ihe people unhiu’thencd with 
imposts, the plebeian part of his subjects were 
well content. 

The renown of Taiko uas not confined within 
the limits of the empire. It extended to China, 
and Avas acknowledged in Europe. His alliance 
AA as courted both by the Emperor of the Celes- 
tials, and by the King of Spaui 

Tn reply to the OAertnres of an ^Vrabassador 
despatched by the Viceroy of the Spanish Indies, 
the Ziogun gave tlw' folloAAing biief account of 
Ms career : — “Tbe kingdom of JcApan,” he said, 
containeth aboA e sixty states, or jurisdictions, 
which, from long time, had been sorely afflicted 
with internal broils and chil A\ars; by reason 
that Avicked men, traitois to their country, did 
conspire to denj obedience to tlunr soAcreign lord. 
Ea-cu in my a outh did ibis matter gricA c my siiirit^ 
and from eaily daAs T took counsel Aiith myself 
how this peojile might best be made subject to 
order, and Iioav peace might be restored to the 
kingdom. That so mighty a work might he 
brought about, T especially essayed to practise 
these three virtues Avhieh folloAA : — ^^riierefore I 
strove to render mvself aflablc to all men, thereby 
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to gain their good will : I spared no pains to 
judge all things with prudence, and to comport 
myself -with discretion: nothing did I omit to do 
that might make men esteem me for valour of 
heart and fortitude of mind. Now, by these 
means, have T gained the end T sought. All the 
kingdom is become as one, and is subject to my 
sole rule. I govei-n with mildness, that yields 
only to my energy as a conqueror. Most 
esp''eially do I vieAv Avilb favour the tillers of the 
ground ; they it is by whom my kingdom is filled 
with abundanee. 

“ Severe as T may be deemed, my severity is 
visited alone on those Avho stray into the ways of 
•wickedness. TIitis hath it come to pass, that at 
this lu'csent time, peace universal reigns in the 
empire; and in this tranquillity consisteth the 
strength of the rc'alm. Like to a roek, which 
may not be shaken by any power of the adver- 
sary, is the eondition of this vast monarchy under 
my rule,” 

Testimony to the merits of Taiko Sama is borne 
by Charlevoix ; and he derived his information 
entirely from Homan Catholic sources. In a style 
of admirable candour, the learned Jesuit gives 
the following review' of this Ziogun’s reign : — 
“ Never,” he says, “ was Japan better ruled 
than under Taiko; and the condition of the 
country at that period affords a proof that the 
Japanese, as well as most other nations, only re- 
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quire to be subject to a man who knows how to 
govern, to conduct themselves peaceably and 
obediently. Vice was punished, virtue was re- 
warded, merit was acknowledged, and occupation 
was found for the restless, or they were coerced 
into quietness. Excepting the persecution of 
the Christians, in which, how'ever, the emperor 
exhibited a degree of moderation hardly to be 
expected from a man of his character, no just 
complaint can be urged against his government. 
It is true he was not an object of affection ; but 
he was feared and admired. Mon^over, the tra- 
ditions of the country seldom fail to do justice to 
the memory of a sovereigix, whether meriting 
apjdausc or rejnobation. To the present day, the 
name of Taiko ISama is revered throughout Japan ; 
and his actions continue to be the theme of 
admiration.”* 

The Lutheran Kampfer is equally warm in his 
praise of this rare man, — a warrior and a states- 
man suited to his country and to the times in 
which he lived, t 

There have been some civil wars since this di3||||( 
sion of authority, but, on the whole, Japan has 

* (jjjliarlevoix. “Nipon o Dai,” by Titsingh and Klaproth. 

t In this account of Taiko Saina we have been greatly 
indebted to Mr. Eundaira valuable “ Memorials of the Empire 
of Japan, in the 16th and 17th centuries,” published by the 
Hakluyt Society. London. 1850. We have compared Mr. 
Eundairs text with most of his original authorities, and have 
never found him incorrect 
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enjoyed more tranquillity than ever it did before, 
and certainly more internal peace and more 
uniformity of govemraent than has been known 
by any European nation during the nearly three 
hundred years which ha\c elapsed since 1685. 
One of the very latest of the Dutch writers con- 
jectures that by a quarrel between the Kohoe and 
the Dairi, and by such an e^ent alone, can any 
innovation or revolution ever take jdaco in the 
existing political institutions of .lapan.* lie does 
not indicate the nature of the contingency which 
could produce the collision between the two 
rulers ; but it is not difficult to conjecture various 
means by which such a collision might be brought 
about. The veiy peculiar system is indeed fenced 
in with innumerable laws, regulfitions, and pre- 
cautions ; but these niaj all be taken as indica- 
tions of doubt and apprehension, if not as some- 
thing very like proof'', that the Japanese grandees, 
governing under the cin})erovs, arc o])pressodwitb 
a conviction of tlie frailty of the institutions. 
Suspicion and distrust ju'cvail through every 
of the social chain, and the precautions 
against foreigners are s.aid to be equalled by 
those adopted against innovation or disturb- 
ance within. Japan is a country filled with spies. 
A system of espionage extends itself throughout 
the empire, embracing not only every public 


* .1 V Fisdier 
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functionary — ^including the Dairi and the Kohoo 
themselves — ^but every component part of society. 

Taiko Sama, who is still considered by the 
Japanese as one of their greatest heroes, is said 
to have contemplated the conquest of China, 
when his hriUiant career, in 1598, was arrested 
by death. Ilis son and successor highly favoured 
the Japanese Christians and their teachers, and 
was strenuously supported by the Jesuits in his 
contentions and Avars Avith some refract ory native 
princes and provincial cliiefs, Ti uas fully ex- 
pected that tJic young man w ould oj)en]y profess 
Christianity; but lie Avas supplanted in the 
Ziogunship by a near relathe, from AA'hora is 
lineally descended the einjicror who noAA occupies 
the lay throne. 

This brief sketch brings doAAu the history of 
Japan beyond the period of the Portuguese settle- 
ment in the islands. All the subsequent interesting 
events, or all that tin' European reader jivill care 
for, have been given, in a condensed shape, in our 
first chapter. 1'he Japanese annalists mention 
the volcanic birth of another island, Aihich 
suddenly out of the sea, in the form of a great 
mountain; at the early part of the seventeenth 
century, a Chinese embassy sent to compliment 
their secular emperor; a rain which brought doAvn 
Avith it from the heavens a prodigious quantity 
of Itair; a comet sueh as had never been seen 
before ; sundry earthquakes, and terrible con- 
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flagrations. Pircs do, indeed, appear to be as 
great a cnrse in this country as in Turkey. In 
the year 1(557, a dreadful one broke out at Jeddo, 
the residence of the Koboe, and, continuing to 
bum witli great violence for three dfiys, it laid 
the greatest part of that immense city in ashes. 
M. Wagenaar, who was at Jeddo at the time, 
u ith the annual mission, saw this conflagration, 
and wrote an account of it, which may be com- 
pai’cd with the account of another fire at the 
same city in 3 80G, as given by M. DoeflF.* 

* Th(* desoiiption of the fiie .it Jeddo, 1657, is mseried in the 
curious coinpil.ition of Arnold Montanus, Amsierdaiu 1670 
See Appendix C 
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BOOK IV. 

RELIGION— fJOVKBNMENT— LEG tSLATION. 

An old Dutchman says, with the brevity anS 
directness of a sailor, “ There arc twelve several 
religions in Japan, and eleven of them are for- 
bidden to eat meat.” If sects be counted, the 
number wiQ greatly exceed twelve, or even 
twenty. liberty of conscience, so far as it did 
not interfere with the interests of government. 
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or affect the peace and tranquillity of the empire, 
was, for a long time, allowed in Japan, and (ex- 
ception hein" had to Christianity) may be said 
still to obtain to a very remarkable d<'gree. 

There nere, no doul)t, preceding and ruder 
forms of faith ; hut AvJiat is now considered the 
onginal, national religion of Japan, is called 
SiMfii/ji ; from tlie words Sht (the gods), and Si/u 
(faith); and its votari(‘s are denominated Sintoos.* 
All primitive mythologhvs are couph'd with, 
and made to rise out of, cosmogony. The cos- 
mogony of tlie Japanese is of the "wildest sort. 
From primawal ehaos, there sprung a self-created, 
supreme God, A\ho fixed his ahodi* in the highest 
heaven, and could not haA'^c his tranquillity dis- 
turbed by any cares. Next tlu're arose two 
plastie, creative gods, A\ho framed the universe 
out of chaos. The univm-se A\as then governed, 
for myriads of ji'ars, by scacu gods in succession. 
They arc called the Celestial Gods. The last of 
them was the only one that had a Avife, and to 
him the earth avc inhabit oavcs its existence. 

t upon a time ho said to his Avile, “There 
Id be, somewhere, a habitable earth. Let us 
seek it under the waters that are seething beneath 

Dp. Von Siebold, liowi'Aw, siiys that tlie proper native 
naiup of this religion is Kami-no-Mitsi, signifying “ the way of 
tiu' Kami,” or gods; that the Chinese translated this com- 
pound word into Skin- Too, and that the Japanese adopted the 
Chuiese term, and, aeeording to the genius of their language, 
softened it into SnUoo 
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US.” lie plunged his spear into the water, and 
as ho withdrew it, the turbid drops that trickled 
from the weapon, congealed and formed a great 
island. This island was Kewsew, the largest of 
the eight which then constituted the world — for 
Japan was then all the Avoidd. Eight millions 
of gods were then called into existence, and the 
ten thousand things necessary to mankind were 
created. The plastic divinity then committed 
the government of the nholc to his favoiii’ito 
daughter, Ten-sio-dai-zin, the Sun Goddess, 
uhosc reign was sliorteued to the space of 
250,000 years. She nas sueeec'di'd by four other 
gods, who altogether i-eigned tw o million and odd 
years. These are the 'revrestrial Gods. The last 
of them, having married a terrestrial wife, loft a 
mortal son upon eaith, namt'd Zin-mu-ten-wou, 
the ancestor and progenitor of every Dairi or 
Mikado that has ruled in Jajian. 

Of all these gods of Sin too mjd^hology, none 
seem to bo objects of gi*eat worship except the 
Sim Goddess ; and she is too grt'at to be ad- 
dressed in prayer, exce])t through the nicdiaM||h^ 
of the inferior Kami or of her lineal dcsccnda^, 
the Mikado. The Kami consist of 492 bom gods, 
and 2,010 canonized or deified mortals. All 
these are mediatory spu*its, and have temples 
dedicated to them. 

We speak doubtingly of this ancient faith, for 
it has evidently been mixed up with other wor- 
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ships and superstitions, and the amount of the 
foreign admixture seems very much to vary in 
different parts of tlie country. In all probability 
the Siutoos have nowhere preserved its original 
simplicity. The only decorations of the old tem- 
ples consisted of a mirror, the emblem of the 
soul’s purity, and a gohei, which is formed of 
many strii)s of white, spotless paper, another 
emblem of jmrity. Tlio temples now possess 
images of the Kami to whom they are dedicated ; 
but it is assumed that these idols arc not set up 
to be worshipped, that they arc kept in secret 
recesses, and exliibited only upon particular festi- 
vals. Private families arc said to keep images 
of their patron Kami, hi shrines and chapels. 
Meylan asserts, that every Mya, or temple, was 
originally dedicated to one supreme divinity. 
We much question this pure theism in such a 
state of society as that of the early Japanese. 
Siebold considers every idol or imago as a corrupt 
foreign innovation, lie is of opinion, that, origin- 
ally, the Sun Goddess alone was worshipped, that 
Kami arc analogous to Homan Catholic saints, 
and that no images of them existed iirior to 
the introduction of the Buddhist idolatry. To 
us it appears, that the Sintoo worship is now 
thoroughly permeated with Buddhism. Reli- 
gious festivals and holidays appear to be as 
numerous among the Japanese as among any 
other people m the world. 
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According to Dr. Siebold, the Sintoos have 
some vague notion of the immortality of the 
soul, of a future state of existence, of rewards 
and punishments, of a paradise, and of a hell. 
“ Celestial judges call every one to his account. 
To the good is allotted paradise, and they enter 
the realms of the Kami; the wicked are con- 
demned, and thrust into hell.” The duties en- 
joined by this ancient religion arc : — 1. Preserva- 
tion of pure lire, as the emblem of purity, and 
means of purification. 2. Purity of soul, heart, 
and body. The purity of tlie soul is to be 
preserved by a strict obedience to reason and the 
law ; the purity of the body, by abstaining from 
everything that defiles. 3. An exact observance 
of festival days. 1. Pilgrimage. 5. The worship 
of the Kami, both in the temples and at homo. 

External purity is most rigidly enforced ; and, 
in too many cases, stands in lieu of everything 
else. Impmaty is contracted in vai’ious ways : 
by associating with the impure, bj’’ listening to 
impure language, by eating cc'rtain meats, by 
coming in contact with death or with bloql^ 
Whosoever is stained with his own, or with the 
blood of another man, Kj'usio for seven days ; that 
is, vmpure, and unfit to approach holy places. If, 
in building a temple, a workman should happen 
to cut or hurt himself so as to bleed, it is reckoned 
a very great calamity, and the man is thereby 
rendered altogether incapable of working for the 
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future on that sacred odffico. If the same acci- 
dent should happen in building or repairing any 
of the temples of the Sun Goddess, at the holy 
town of Is VO, the misfortune does not affect the 
workmen alon(‘, but tlxe temple itself must bo 
pulled dowTi and built anew. With this incul- 
cated abhorrence of blood, it is curious to sec the 
JajxaTiese government so much addicted to blood- 
shedding, as it indisputably is. Whosoever cats 
the ti(‘sh of any four-footed beast, deer only 
excei)t(Hl, is fuaio for the term of thirty days. 
On the contrai’v, uhoever eats a fowl, wild or 
tame (water-fowls, pheasants, and cranes ex- 
cepted), is fmio for only one Japanese hour, 
Avhich is about equal to tw^o of ours. Wlioever 
kills a beast, or is ju’esent at an execution, or 
attends a dying jn'rson, or comes into a house 
Avhcrc! a dead body lies, is fuaU) that day. But, 
of all the things which make us iuqmre, none is 
reckoned so contagious as the death of parents 
and near relations. The nearer you are related 
to the dead person, so much the greater the 
impurity is. All ceremonies wdiich are to be 
observed on this occasion, the time of mourning 
and the like, are determined by this rule. By 
not observing these preceixts, people make them- 
s('lvcs guilty of cxtomsil iiujxurity, wliich is 
detested by the gods, and they become unfit to 
approach their temples.* In serious cases of 

* Kainprei*. Dr. Vou yicbold, JM. Fischer, and other recent 
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impurity, Xhofusio is ilbt to be removed without 
a long course of purification, consisting of fast- 
ing, prayer, and the solitary study of devotional 
books. All the period api^oinlcd for mourning 
on the death of a relation, is su})poscd to he 
thus spent. Wlien purified, they throw aside 
their mourning dress, which is not black, but 
white, and return to society in festal garments. 

The religious observanct's on festival days 
appear to bo very simple, and veuy short. The 
worshipper, clad in bis best clotlu's, ai)proaches 
the temple, j)erforms his ablutions at a tank, 
kneels in the veranda ojjjjositc a grated window, 
through which he can fix Jiis e^es on tJie mirror; 
ho then offers up his jmiyers, and a sacrifice of 
rice, fruit, tea, sack(*e, or the like; deposits a 
little money in a box, and takes his de])arture, to 
spend the rest of the day in sports and pastimes, 
or m the manner he tlimk^. best. According to 
Kiimjifcr, they conclude their ceremonies at the 
temple, by striking three times upon a beU, 
wliich is hung over the door, believing the gods 
to be highly delighted with tiie sounds of musical 
instruments. “ All this being done, they retire, 
to divert themselves the remaining part of the 
day with walking, exercises, sports, eating and 
drinking, and treating one another to good 
things.” The temple must not be approached 

writers appear to agree very closely and not unfrequcntly 
to follow, this excellent old obsener 

P 
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with, a downcast spirit ftr a sorrowful counte- 
nance ; for that might disturb the placid beatitude 
of the Kami. TJiis ancient religious rule appears 
to have had an effect on the national character. 
The early Dutch writers observed that the 
Japanese hardly ever betrayed any outward emo- 
tion of sorrow or grief; that they had a 
wonderful degree of resignation under misfor- 
tune; that they were hardly ever lieard to 
murmur or eom[)lain, and that they went even to 
execution and a horrible death, with placid and 
even cheerful countenances.* 

At home in every Sintoo house, each meal is 
preceded by a short prayer, and in nearly every 
garden or courtyard attached to such house, 
there is a miniature mya, or temple. The Sintoo 
priests are called Kowi-Nusi, or the hosts or 
landlords of the gods ; they dwell in houses 
built M ithin tlie grounds attached to the ti'mples. 
The money deposited by tlu' worsliippers goes 
into their purse, and tin* ol)lati(ms of rice, fruit, 
tea, and the rest, go to their kitchen and table. 
Tlicy have thus the means of hospitality, and are 
said to exercise it liberally to strangers. Tho 
Dutch, how’cvcr, always found, that in their case, 
a return in solid cash was expected, and that 
these temple-visits were very expensive. Celi- 

* Arnold Mont. thus. “ Tloniarkable EmbasHios of the East- 
I ndia Company of the Unifed Netbrrlands to Rovoral Eniporors 
of Japan,” kc. Amsiordam. 1070. 
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bacy is no tenet of the Sintoos : the Kami-Nusi 
marry, and their wives arc priestesses, to whom 
specific rites and duties are allotted. It appears 
that they act as godmothers-jjeneral to all the 
female children of their sect that are bom in 
Japan, giving them their names, sprinkling them 
with water, and performing other coremonh's.* 
But pilgrimage is the grand and most sanctify- 
ing act of Sinioo devotion. There are no fewer 
than twenty-two shrines in different parts of the 
empire, which are frequented annually, or more 
frequently by the devout. TJie niost cons])icuous, 
and most honoured of all — the very Loreto of 
the Japanese, — is Is^e, amIIi its ancient temple 
of Ton-sio-dai-/in, or the Sun Goddess. The 
principal temple is suiTounded l\v nearly a hun- 
tfred small ones, which ha\c little else of a 
tem])le than the miTC sha])e, being, for the most 
pait, so low and narrow, that a man can scarcely 
stand up in them. Each of these temples, or 
little chapels, is attended by a priest. Naor to 
them live multitudes of priests and functionaries, 
wdio call themselves the messengers of the gods, 
and wdio kee]) liouses and lodgings to accom- 
modate travellers and pilgrims. Not far off lies 
a considerable town, which bears the same name 
(Isye) as the temple, and is inhabited by inn- 
keepers, paper-makers, printers, book-binders, 


Subold 
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turners, cabinet-makers, and such other artisans 
whose business is in any way connected with 
the holy trade carried on at tlio place. [This 
is very like Jjoreto, Iho principal trade of which 
is carried on with pilj^rims.] The principal tem- 
ple itself is a very plain, unpretending edifice, 
and evidently of f?real anthpiity, though not quite 
so old as the ])riests and devotees pretend. Ac- 
cording to the laitcr, the Sun Goddess was bom 
in it and dwxdt in it, and on that accoimt it 
has never been enlarged, improved, or in any way 
altered. Among the jiriestcssos of the temple, 
there is almost always a daughter of a spiritual 
emperor. 

“ Orthodox Sintonists,” says Kampfer, “ go in 
pilgrimage to Is^\e once a year, or at the very 
least once in their lifetime ; nay, it is thought a 
duty incumbent on every true patriot, whatever 
sect or religion lie otlieia\isc adheres to, and a 
public mark of respect and gratitude which every 
one ought to pay to the Sun Goddess, as to the 
protectress, foxmder, and first parent of tbe 
Japanese nation. . . . This pilgrimage is 

made at all times of the year ; but the greatest 
concourse of people is in their three first months, 
March, April, and May, wdien the season of the 
year and the good weather make the journey very 
agreeable and pleasant. Persons of all ranks and 
qualities, rich and poor, old and young, men and 
women, resort thither; the lords only of the 
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highest quality, and the most potent princes of 
the empire excepted, who seldom appear there in 
person. 

** An embassy from the emperor is sent there 
once every year, in the first month, at which 
time also another Avith rich presents goes to 
Miaco with presents to the ecclesiastical here- 
ditary monarch. Most of the princes of the 
empire follow the emperor’s example. As to the 
pilgrims, who go there in person, every one is 
at hherty to make the jom’ney in aa hat manner ho 
pleases. Able people do i< at their OAvn expense 
in litters, Anth a retinue suitable lo their quality. 
Poor people go on foot, liAung u])on charity, which 
they beg upon the road. They carry their beds 
along Avith them oii their backs, being a straw mat 
rolled up, and have a pilgi*im’s staff in their 
hands, and a pail hung by tlicir girdle, out of 
wliich they drink, and aa herein they receive 
people’s charity, pulling off theu* hats much after 
the European manner. Th(*ir hats are very large, 
twisted of split reeds. Generally speaking, their 
names, birth, and the jilaee fimn aa hence they 
come, are Avrit upon tlieir hats and pails, that in 
case sudden death, or any other accident should 
befal them upon the road, it might be knoAvn who 
they are, and to Avhom they belong. Those that 
can afford it, wear a short AAhite coat without 
sleeves over their usual dress, Avith their names 
stitched upon it before the breast and on the back. 
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Multitudes of these pilgrims are seen daily on tho 
road. It is scarce credible what numbers set out 
only from tho capital city of Jeddo, and from tho 
largo piwincc Osju. It is no uncommon thing at 
Jeddo for chil(h‘en to run away from their parents, 
in order to go in pilgrimage to Isye. Tho like at- 
tcmiit would be more dilficult in other places, 
where a traveller that is not provided with tho 
iicccssaiy passpoi'ts, would expose himself to no 
small trouble. As to those that rotuin to Isye, 
they have the privilege, that the ofarria which 
they bring from thence, is allowed everywhere 
as a good ])assport.” 

This ofarria, or “ capital purification,” is con- 
sidered equivalent to the absolution and remission 
of their sins, and is given to the pilgrims by tho 
priests “ for a small consideration.” It appears 
to be nothing more (in its cheap or ordinaiy shape) 
but a scrap of pa])(n‘ with a few Japanese 
characters written upon it, — not unlike the things 
whicli arc sold by the Avandering dervishes in 
Tm’key and Persia, and tin* fakirs in India. But 
the superstitious believe that, coupled with the 
pilgrimage they have performed, these vouchers 
secTire them health, prosperity, and children in 
this world, and a hapj)y state in tho world to 
come. Tho priests drive a great trade in the 
article. As there are very many who stay at 
home, and think it sufficient for tho ease of their 
eonseience to purchase IhCvSO indulgences, great 
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quantities of ofarrias are sent every year from Isye 
to all parts of the empire. 

The Mikado, or Dairi, did not always get the 
pilgrimage performed vicariously. At one period 
both he and the lay emperor went in person to the 
shrine, at least once or tAvico during their lives. 
Motives of economy are thought to have put an 
end to those journeys, and to those of the great 
lords and princes, from AAhom gi*eat donations 
wore expected; hut it is probalde tliat tiio dis- 
use has in part arisen from a decline in Sintoo 
piety, or from an addiction to other forms of 
worsliip. 

Anchorites and lu'rmits are numerous, 1)ut tliey 
appear to hold rather loosely lo tlie ancient 
Sintoo creed. One set, calk'd Jcntniiabos, or 
“ mountain soldiers,” h'ad a very secluded, austere 
life, spending most of their time in going up and 
down holy mountains, and washing tlie}uselvcs in 
eold springs or rivers. Tlie poorer sori of them 
go strolling and begging about the countiy. Tlie 
order is said to have been founded more than 
1,200 years ago, by a strange adv'eniurous man, 
who consiuncd nearly all bis days in wandering 
through deserts, mountains, and u ild uninhabited 
places, whicli, in the end, proved of considerable 
service to his country, as he thereby discovered 
the situation and natime of such places, which 
nobody before him had ventured to risit, and thus 
found out new, easier, and shorter roads from 
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district to district, to the great advantage of tra- 
vellers. We believe also, at this day, that the 
houses or cells of many of these hermits are very 
useful to wayfarers in llio remote and rugged 
parts of the islands, i)articularly when the moun- 
tains arc covered with snow. They may be said, 
in this manner, to represent the monks of St. 
Bernard, tlu* Camaldolcnscs, and other monastic 
orders of Europe, who affect wild countries and 
lonely jdaces. As evciything in Japan seems to 
have a tendency to split into two, so tliis order 
divided itself into two, each of which has its 
general or superior, residing in considerable pomp 
at Miaco, near the palace of the spiritual emperor. 
These hermits arc mostly married like the priests, 
they pretend to practise nnigic, to influence rain, 
snow, thuiulev, and lightning, to control the 
winds, tofov(‘tcll future events, to discover thieves 
and recover stolen ])roperty, to explain dreams, 
and to cure desperate flistempers.* They admit 
the worship of a number of foreign idols. 

Thei*e ai*e many other religious orders and 
societies established in tlie coimtry. fl’lic most 
interesting of these are the two associations of the 
blind, — ancient and numerous bodies, composed 

* The oi‘ the J aj uiiese for these pretendod magical 

arlts, is ill itself a proof of tlieir JMoiigol origin. AVherever 
that race lias ovteiuled itself, from Lajdaiid with its witchcb 
.iiul dniiiijH, 1o tlio < (‘uir(‘ of A^ia, and to tlic extremity of the 
Japan Islands, lhc‘*e we ar** sure to find hojds of inagichms or 
1 onjnrcr.s. 
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of persons of all ranks and professions. Origi- 
nally, they made up but one society. In process 
of time, however, they too split into two separate 
bodies, one of wliich is called Bussets-Sado, or 
the blind Bussets, and the other Beki-Sado, or 
the blind Fekis. 

The original founder of this “Order of the 
Blind” was the son of an emperor who reigned 
in very remote ages. Tliis young ])i*inco, say the 
Japanese histori;ms, Avept himself blind for the 
loss of his beautiful belov^nl prinet'ss ; and there- 
upon, ■with liis fatluVs len\e, and inuh'r an 
imperial charter, lie erecti'd a society, uheridn 
none were e\er to be admitted but such as had 
the misfortuni' to he blind. Th(‘ society jn’ospcred 
exceedingly, and aaus held in great re])uto at 
court, and all o\c'r the empire, for many cen- 
turies. 

'Plio native annalists relate .a characteristic, 
thoroughly Japanese* legend to account for the 
rise of the Feki-Sado. During the dri'adful civil 
A\ars between the great f<imihi*s of the Fi'ki and 
Gend/i, Kakekiko, a A<‘ry renonm'd gemeral of 
the Feki pai*ty, aa as defeated and made prisoner by 
the celebrated Joritomo, A\ho had slain the gene- 
rous prince to Avhom Kakekiko had been de- 
votedly attached. Instead of putt ing his prisoner 
to di'ath, according to the usu,il practice in those 
times, Joritomo treati'd him A\illi the givatest 
kindness, alloAAcd him much lihert,\, and endea- 
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voured to persuade him to enter liis service. One 
day, when he was pressing him in this manner, 
and off(‘ring him whatever conditions he might 
please io demand, the captive general said, “ I 
was once a faitliLul servant to a kind master. lie 
is dead, and none other shall ever have my faith 
and friendship. You have laid mo under obliga- 
tions ; 1 owe to you my life; yet can I never sot 
my eyes on you wilhout a design of avenging my 
dear dead master by slaying yon. Tlwjse, there- 
fore, these designing instruiimits of mischief, T 
will olfor up to you, as tin* only acknowledgment 
for your generous bedlam iour towards me, that my 
uidiappy condition .‘lUows mo to give.” And 
having thus said, he ])lueked out both his eyes, 
and pr('s('nted tlunn on a ])late to .loritomo, who, 
aslonished at so much magnanimity and reso- 
lution, fortln^i^b s(‘t him at full liberty. The 
dramas of the J!»])anese seem chietly made up of 
incidents like these, in nhieh Ihe passion of 
revenge stands out most promunaitly. The blind 
general retired into a distant jirovincc', where he 
learned to play upon the by wa, or Japanese lute, 
and gav^e birth to tlu' soci<‘ty of tlu' lYki blind, of 
which h(i hinisdf was th{‘ first head. These Peki 
do not live upon charity, Init make a shift to get 
•a livelihood for themsdves and contribute to the 
maintenance of their co nveuts, by following various 
professions or callings not altogether inconsistent 
with their unhapiiy condition of total blindness. 
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The greater number of them apply themselves to 
music, and find employment in the liousos of 
princes and great men, as also at weddings, 
festivals, processions, and all public solemnities. 
It appears that the orchestras of all the theatres 
in the empire arc filled by members of the 
!Peki society. At least, travellers iell us that all 
the musicians they saw in the llieutrc's wei’c blmd 
men. 

Mention is made of mmneries, and of an order 
called by Eiu’opc'ans, Mendicant Kuns. Ihit the 
members of this society ap|)ear to be of no 
particular faith, and of vt'ry tloublful morality. 
On one of his joiiru«‘\s, Ivjimpler fell in Avith 
them several times. 

“ Among the pilgrims we nu't there was a 
Avoman well tkessc'd in silk, A\ilh her face avcU 
painted, leading a blind old man, and begging 
before him, Avhich avc tliought a A’ery extra- 
ordinary sight. Wo also met several young 
JBikunis, a sort of begging nxms, A^ho a(*eost tra- 
vellers for their cliarity, sini^ing songs to dfi'crt 
them, though upon a stranye AAild sort of tune. 
They A\ill stay A\ith traAellers as long as they 
nmy aaisIi for a small matter. IVlost of them arc 
daughters of the Jammabos, or mountain priests, 
and are consecrated as sisters of this holy begging 
order, by having their heads shaved. They go 
neatly and well clad, wearing a black siDc hood 
upon their shaA'cn heads, and a light liat OA'cr it 
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to defend their faces from the heat of the sun. 
Their behaviour is, to all appearance, free yet 
modest, neither too bold and loose, nor too 
dejected and mean. As to their persons, they 
are as great beauties as one shall see in this 
country. In short, the whole scene is more like 
a pretty stage comedy than the begging of indi- 
gent poor people. It is true, indeed, their fathers 
could not send out, upon the begging errand, 
jjersons more fit for it, since they know not only 
how to come at travellers’ purses, but have 
charms and beauties enough to oblige them to 
farther good services. For distinction sake, from 
other begging nuns, they arc called Komano Bi- 
kuni, hccausc they go always two and two, 
and have their stations assignc'd them only upon 
the roads hereahouis. They are obliged to bring 
so much a year, of Avliat they get by begging, to 
the temple (>t the Sun Goddess at Isye, by way of 
tribute.” * 

There arc numerous nunneries or societies of 
females, uho appear to follow the Buddliist reli- 
gion, wilhout any intermixture of the Sintoo, or 
old national faith. 

Buddhism, the most widely diffused of all 

* In another phice onr loai’neil old German doctor says, that 
the Bikuni A\ero certainly the handsomeyt jjirJa he saw in 
Japan ; that tho daugliters of poor parents, if they he hand- 
honic and agreeable, (Nisily obtain the privilege of begging in 
the habit of nuns; and that they pai’tieularly natch along the 
roads for gentlemen of rank and fashion. 
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Eastern creeds,* seems, from all live aecounts we 
have read, to be, at present, the prevalent faith in 
Japan. Yet it cannot be called dommanl, and it 
may be doubted whether it exists anywhere in 
the remoter parts of the country without an 
admixture of the old Siutoo. It is not necessary 
to our present })in.’posc to give any detailed ac- 
count of doctrines so w('ll Iviiown (])articn]arly 
through our connection nitli India) as those of 
Buddldsm. Some excelleni recent notice's of tlie 
religion as it exists among tlie Chinese, Tartars, 
and Thibetans, n ill be found in that most amusing 
of books, “ line’s Tra\els in Tart ary, etc.,” and in 
the recent woi'k of jNIr. T. Prinsep.f it Avill be 
enough for the reader to reme'mbcr here, that the 
leading dogma of Buddhism is the metempsy- 
chosis ; from which belief arises the prohibition to 
take animal life ; that the Buddhist believes that 
man, after going through a variety of animal 
forms, as an elephant, a dog, a horse, or so 
on, will, in the end, when jjarged of aU Ids sins 
upon earth, be absorbed into the divine cssenee; 
that they woi’ship a coimtless number of uncouth 
idols; that they have the notion that the Delhi 
Lama, or Idgh-priest-king, never dies ; that their 
priests form a distinct order in the state, and arc 

* It has been calculated tliat there are in the world 
252,000,000 Mahometans, 111,000,000 followers of Brahma, 
and 315,000,000 of Buddhists. 

t “ Tartary and Thibet,” 1 \ol. 8\o. Ijondon. IbSl. 
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bound to celibacy. Tlicro is a dilforcnco of opinion 
as to the dates of the introduction and establish- 
ment of Buddhism in Japan; but the probability 
is, that the faith was first l)rou£»ht into the 
country from India oi* from Corea, at the close of 
th(‘ sixth eentnry of om* era.’*' The goveimment 
appc'ars to h.avo tolerated it from the begmning; 
Imt the peoj)le scweral tim('s rose in tumult, killed 
the bonzes, burned their idols, and levelled their 
tempi's nith tJ)(' ground. But ns this spon- 
taneous pojmlar ])('rseeution passed aAvay, and as 
Buddliism gradually blended itself -ynth some of 
the old nati()}ial faiths, it became an established 
r('ligion, and gained innumerable converts. It 
should se('m that, at least in the maritime parts 
of the enipii'e, tlu'rc' are t\v('nty Buddhist to one 
8intoo tc'mple. In Japan, as in every other 
country Avhere it exists. Buddhism is divided into 
a high, pure, mystie ereed for the learned, and 
a gross idolatry for th<‘ luilearned and common 
])eo])le. 

We belicAc that none of these cr('eds have now 
any great hold on the popular mind, and that 
what has been said bv an able Aviiter of the 
Chinese may, with (‘([ual justice, be said of the 
Japanese. 


^ Those who are curiouh on tins biibjcct may be referred to 
th(' ])iiblicaiions of Klaproth and Von Hiebold, who both give 
lIuMr staU'iuenls upon the aiiihori<> of dapant'se writers. Yet 
liu' s.Tiiu* two loarnod Europeans diller as 1o the tlates 
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“It is rather extraordinary that foreigners, 
though conversant with every part of Chinese 
literature, know so little about tlxeir religious 
writings. One reason may bo found in their 
being written in a style almost unintelligible to 
the common reader. The llnddhist uorks are 
full of expressions from the Pali, of which the 
sound is clumsily imitated in Chinese chai’acters. 
Even few pidests of that seel knoAV the true 
meaning, and the same sf*to I' phrases are chanted 
hy the votaries, OAcr and o\('r, for ages, wil bout 
a single thought being bestoA\('(l ujmn their im- 
port. The I’cligion of ^J’aoii, which is a national 
superstition, has clothed its votaries in mysterious 
laconism; many sentences ‘ulmit live or six dif- 
ferent versions, and when the student imagines 
that he has caught the real sigjiitication, he finds 
himself puzzled hy a lu'w maze of vagaries. Only 
truth can show lu'r face uxiv oiled, ex'ror inquires 
the fanciful and dark envelope* of iinnioaning 
language, for, if seen in its nakedness, it would he 
loathsome. The religious woiks of the liteivati 
are mere treatises on cei*<'inony, diy and unin- 
teresting to the general re'ader, and only of value 
to the mastei' of rites to exercise himself in the 
prescribed prostrations, gemitloxions, and hows. 
The work before us* is intended as a compre- 
hensive statistical account of the gods, including 

* “ Shin Seen Tiingkocn,” a general .aceonnl of the gods and 
genii; in Ineuly-tvvo ritinesc' volume*- 
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all the fables <hat have been propagated about 
them, and describing their various offices and 
functions, nature, attributes, etc., without regard 
to connc'ction and system. The author first 
treats ii])on that largo class of beings known 
under the name of genii, wlio are the special 
objects of adoration amongst the Taou sect. lie 
then ex])atiates u])on Ihiddha and his fellows, 
and finally treats n])on the sages and worthies 
that claim the vem'ration of scholars. It is a 
veiy p.mtheon — a labyrinth through which, oven 
with the clue of Ariadne, it is difficult to thread 
our way. 

“ To understand the book thoroughly, one 
ought to be intimately acquainted with the 
absurdities sciggested by a disordered fancy, one 
ought to study tlu' deviations from common 
sense, and hear piitiently the ravings of a diseased 
mind. 

“ Wc frankly confess that wc have not yet 
come to a satisfactory conclusion regarding the 
rcligiems opinions of the Chinese as a nation. 

“ The general division of their creed into the 
sects of Taou and Buddha, and the religion of the 
state, holds only true regarding the initiated, the 
priests, and their immediate adherents, whilst the 
mass of the people, devoid of religious instruc- 
tion, combine all in one, and individuals arc 
either entirely indifferent towards all supersti- 
tions, or each cherishes his own peculiar tenets. 
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All religious persons arc stigmatized with popular 
contempt, and viewed in no other light but as 
mountebanks and quacks, who practise their un- 
hallowed arts in order to gain a scanty livelihood. 
Under such circumstances, it is extraordinary to 
see so many temples and shrines, some of them 
richly endowed. But it ought never to be for- 
gotten, that the Cliinaman loves show, and that 
he must have a public house, wlicre he may 
occasionally spend an idle lioui’, consult his 
destiny, burn incense, and oifer sacrifices, upon 
wliich he afterw^ards may feast. We do not 
think tliat many of tlu'se edifices were erected 
from religious motive's, hut are mere matters 
of convenience, and ai*e aluays viewed in that 
light. 

“J3ut there is none s<» poor that he fits not up 
a little shrine, or comer, with an inscrijdion, or a 
hit of an idol, before ^^hi(•h he e\(‘ry day hums 
incense. 

“You may find these in the very sheds of 
beggars, and the small boats of Tauka-w omen are 
never without this appendage. It must ho con- 
fessed, on the other hand, that the majority of 
the people view these images in no other light 
than as a child its doll, which old custom has 
taught them to have always at hand. We have 
never yet heard a pagan Chinese pray ; he con- 
siders it is the business of the priest to rattle off 
a few unmeaning sentences, and that it is quite 

o 
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sufficient that he should just utter a few pious 
ejaculations. If you discourse with him about 
his religious opinions, ho will always come 
forward with Heaven and Earth, the two grand 
objects of his veneration. There is no work 
exclusively upon religion to which he may refer. 
If he consiilt the classics, he will be told that 
filial piety and loyalty constitute true religion ; 
but no hint is given him that there is an omnipo- 
tent Creator and Preserver to whom he owes his 
first and most sacred duty. It has again and 
again been asserted, without a shadow of truth, 
that the Chinese acknoAvledge one Supreme 
Being ; if such a confession is ever made, it is by 
men who have come in contact witli foreigners, 
and arc anxious to avoid the ridicule which 
attaches to a votaiy of idols. Nor ai*o thc^im- 
pressions of polytlici.sm so very easily removed 
from the mind ; and though the absurdity may 
be fully admitted, the son of II an cleaves tena- 
ciously to his ancient superstition. God alone 
can change tliis state of things, and open the 
heart of their understanding to perceive the 
truth.”* 

Suto, meaning “the Avay of philosophers,” 
is always called another leading Japanese reli- 
gion, although it is. In reality, much rather a 
philosophic school or sect, inculcating no par- 


' “ Chinesi Kcpositorv sol. vii. p. 505. Canton. 1839. 
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ticular faith, and being compatible with almost 
any faith, whether true or false. It is evidently 
an importation from China, consisting almost 
entirely of the moral doctrines taught by Con- 
fucius, and of some high Buddhist mystic notions 
concerning the final condition of the human soul. 
It is totally unconnected with any mythology, and 
it has no religious rites or ceremonies. Wc be- 
lieve that Sintoo never made much progress among 
the vulgar, but that it is very generally followed 
by the nobility and all tlie educated classes, wlio 
may therefore be described as num of no religion. 
This philosophy, as Kampfer correetly calls it, 
may be reduced to five points, Avhich they call 
Dsiii, Go, Re, Tsi, and (Hu. JJsiu i(*aches them to 
live viiduously ; Gi, to do right and act justly with 
everybody ; Re, to be civil and polite ; Tsi sets 
forth the rules for a good and prudent govern- 
ment; and Sin treats of a free conscience and 
uprightness of heart. They have no metempsy- 
chosis, but, although they do not admit the trans- 
migration of souls into mortal bodies, they be- 
lieve in a universal soul, spirit, power, or real 
essence, which is difiused throughout the uni- 
verse, which animates all things, which rcassumes 
the departing souls of men, as the ocean receives 
the rivers and waters that flow into it from all 
parts of the globe. This universal spirit is not 
our Supreme Being, but what we may call Nature. 
They thank Nature for the food on their tables, 

Q 2 
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and for all the necessaries and blessings of life. 
Kampfer, whose account of this sect has never 
been improved, says : — 

“ Some among them, whom I conversed withal, 
admitted an intellectual, or incorporeal being, 
but only as governor and director, not as the 
author of nature ; uay, they px*etended, that it is 
an efiFcct of nature produced by In and Jo , — heaveji 
and earth, one active, the other passive ; one the 
principle of generation, the other of eorruption : 
after the same manner, also, they explained some 
other active powers of nature to be spiritual 
beings. They make the world eternal, and suppose 
men and animals to have been produced by 'In 
and Jo , — ^the heaven and five terrestrial elements. 
Admitting no gods, they have no temples, no’ 
forms of worship. Thus far, however, they 
conform themselves to the general custom of the 
country, in that they celebrate the memory of 
their deceased pai’ents and relations, which is 
done by putting all sorts of victuals, raw and 
dressed, on a liiosjn, as they call it, or table 
purposely made with this view ; by burning can- 
dles before them ; by bowing dov\n to the ground, 
as if they were yet alive ; by monthly or anniver- 
sary dinners, whereto are invited the deceased’s 
family and friends, w'^ho appear all in the best 
clothes, and w'ash and clean themselves by way of 
preparation, for three days before, during which 
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time they abstain Iroiu ail impure things ; and by 
many otlier tokens of respect and gratitude. As 
to the burial of their dead, they do not bum 
them, but keep the corpse three days, and then 
lay it on the back in a coffin, after the Euro- 
pean manner, with the head raised. Sometimes 
the coffin is filled with spices and sweet scented 
herbs, to preserve the body from eorruj)tion, and 
when everything is ready, they accompany it 
to the g^ave, and bury it without any further 
ceremony. 

“ These philosophers do not only admit of self- 
])ut look upon it as an heroic and highly 
commendable action, and the only honourable 
means to avoid a shameful death, or to prevent 
falling into the hands of a victorious enemy. 
They celebrate no festivals, nor Avill they pay any 
resjjoct to the gods of the country, any more 
than common civility and good manners require. 
The practice of virtue, a free conscience, and a 
good and honest life, is all that they aim at. 
They were even suspected of secretly favouring 
the Christian religion, for which reason, after the 
said religion had been entirely abolished by cross 
and fire, and violent means taken to prevent 
its ever reviving again, they also were com- 
manded to have each an idol, or, at least, the 
name of one of the gods, worshipped in the 
country, put up in their houses, in a conspicuous 
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and honourable place, with a llower-pot and in- 
censory before them.”* 

Nearly all our early writers assert that by far 
the greater part of the Japanese men of learning 
follow this doctrine ; and that, notwithstanding 
the infinity and variety of gods or idols intro- 
duced into the country, most of the gi'andees are 
either free-thinkers or downright atheists. 

An industrious and accurate writer sets down 
the number of religions or sects, quite distinct 
from Buddhism, at thirl y-f out '. It would be 
difficult to find in any other countrj4,(not Eng- 
land or the United States of America) such 
striking instances of religious toleration. As far 
as regards the State, all these sects indulge their 
several opinions without restraint. The fact is, 
the Japanese government exhibited a rare and 
wonderful indifference to mere matters of doc- 
trine, so long as they did not interfere with 
the public tranquillity. Wlien the bonzes of all 
the sects concurred in a ])etition to the emperor 
Nobunanga that he would expel the Jesuits and 
all the llomisli monks from Japan, that prince, 
annoyed by their importunities, inquired how 
many different religions there were in Japan ? 
“ Thirty.five,” said the bonzes. “Well,” said 
the emperor, “ where thirty -five religions can be 

* “ Histoiy of Japan.” 

t T. Bundatl, Esq. “ MemorialB of the Empire of Japan,” etc. 
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tolerated, vre can easily bear with thirty-six: 
leave the strangers in peace.”* 

In emoluments and dignities, all sects are 
pretty nearly on an equality. On these points, 
causes for dissension cannot often arise. Occa- 
sionally (but not recently), when disputes on 
doctrinal points were running rather high, the 
government decided them in a summary manner, 
whipping, and even beheading, some of tlie fiercest 
of the controversialists. Even in the time of the 
tolerant emperor Nobunanga, a tenible contro- 
versy was settled quite in the manner of our Ilenry 
VIII. in the last years of his reign. But this 
was not until the peace of the country had been 
seriously disturbed. “ Never,” says Mr. Moylan, 
“ do we hear of any religious dispute among the 
Japanese, much less discover that they bear each 
other any laate on religious grounds. They 
esteem it, on the contrary, an act of courtesy, 
to visit, from time to time, each other’s gods, 
and do them reverence. While the Koboe sends 
an embassy to the Sintoo temple at Tsyc, to ofler 
prayers in his name, lie assigns, at the same time, 
a sum for the erection of temples to Confucius ; 

♦ “ Summary of tlio Journal of Don Rodrigo do Viveroy 
Velasco,” in Asiatic Journal, July, IS.30 

This Don Rodrigo, a favourite of one of the wives of 
Philip n., was governor of the Philippine Islands, and was 
shipwrecked upon the coast of Japan in the year 1608. The 
account of his journey to Jeddo is exceedingly interesting 
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and the spiritual emperor allows strange gods, 
imported from Siam or China, to be placed 
(for the convcTiiencc of those who may feel a 
call to worship them) in the same temples with 
the Japanese. If it be asked whence this tole- 
rance originates, and by w hat it is maintained, I 
reply from this, that worsliippers of all per- 
suasions in Japan acknowledge and obey one 
superior, namely tlic Dairi, or spiritual emperor. 
As the representative and lineal descendant of 
God on eai*th, he is himself an object of worship, 
and as such, he protects equally all whose object 
it is to venerate the Deity ; the mode of their so 
doing being indifferent to him. Let it not be 
thought that I prize this tolerance too high, nor 
let the cruel persecutions of the Christians in 
Japan be olyected to me: I ask whether this 
toleration was not one of the causes which so far 
facilitated the introduction of Christianity there? 
But that which with me is conclusive is, that 
could tlio preachers of the gospel in Japan have 
been toh'rant as the Japanese, — had they not 
mocked and despised the gods of the country, — 
could it have been possible that the bishops 
chosen from tin; first missionaries should have 
receded from insisting on their right of total 
independence, and could they have l)een con- 
tented to place themselves under the protection 
of God’s representative on earth, w'hich the Jepa- 
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nese aeknoM'ledge in their Daivi, — lastly, could 
they have forborne to meddle in alfairs of politics 
and government, then would no persecution of 
Christianity, in all human probability, have taken 
place, and perhaps, at tliis moment, the doctrine 
of Jesus would htave been triumphant over that 
of Confucius.” 

Thunberg, Golownin, Fischer, Sicbold, and all 
the recent writers about the country, are agreed 
as to this easy tolci’atiou. Every Japanese citizen 
has a right to ])rofpss whatever faith he pleases — 
provided, only, it be not Christianity, — and to 
change it as often as be may tliink tit. Nobody 
concerns himself whether be does so out of con- 
viction, or but of regard to his u orldly interest. 
It is said to ha])peu frequently, that the members 
of one family follou diflerent faiths or sects, and 
that the ditferenee of belief does not disturb the 
family harmony. 

From all tliat wo can collect on this subject, 
we arc inclined to believe that if the government 
could only be relieved of its ])r(‘jii(liees and im- 
placable animosity against tlie Romanists, or tho- 
roughly convinced of the diirerenec' between the 
church of Rome and tin* reformed clmrclies, that 
a troop of reformed missionaries might have a 
better chance of success than a powerful fleet and 
a great army of soldiers. But the missionary 
ought to be kept apart from every political 
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scheme, and from every display of military force. 
Should the Japanese government suspect the 
Americans of any extensive design of occupation, 
conquesl, or annexation, its hatred of the religion 
they profess will, no doubt, become quite as 
invet<*iate as that A>lucb has for more than two 
centuries been nourished against the Portuguese 
and the church of Rome. 
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BOOK V. 

OOVrRNMrVI-I K.fSr AT 70N lol I' 

The govprnmonl of Japan is an absolute des- 
potism, yet far from being altogeiber arbitrary. 
Everything and everybody are under a system of 
ancient, unchanging laws. No individual in the 
whole empire, however elevated in rank, is above 
the law. Both sovereigns, the spiritual and 
the temporal, are as completely enthralled by 
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Japanese despotism as the meanest of their 
siibjects, if not mor(* so. This despotism is in 
the law and custom of the land, and operates by 
and through them. Law and custom press upon 
all A^ith the same tyrannous weight. Scarcely 
an action of life Is exempt from their rigid and 
inflexible control ; but he who complies with 
the dictates of law, and with the established 
usages, seems rarely to have cause to apprehend 
any other ai’bitrai’y power or capricious tyranny;,* 
In times of successful usurpation, some of the 
laAAS haA'e been set at nought, and occasionally 
the court and gi*eat Council of State, w1k>, in 
reality, administer the government, have been 
irregular and ’arbitrai’y ; but tlie number of these 
exceptional case's is said to be inconsiderable. 

We have already dwelt upon the remarkable 
anomal\ })resented by Japan of two co-existing 
sovereigns, each maintaining a state independent 
of the other, both being the objects of homage 
on the part of the peojde, and neither of them, 
as far as can be seen, betraying any dissatisfac- 
tion at the amount of allegiance that is tendered 
to him. One of the sovereigns, — ^the Mikado, or 
Dairi-Sama, — rules by “right divine,” or by 
virtue of his attributed descent from the gods. 
Tfhe other sovereign, — ^tlie Ziogun, or Koboe-Sama, 
— ^rules by the “ right of might,” or by virtue of 
his ability to maintain the power wrested by his 

* “ Manners and Cnstonis of the .Japanese ” JJew edition 
London 1852 
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predecessors from the Mikado. Sov(‘reign de 
jure, the Mikado is supreme in rank, but ac- 
cording to all appearances, quite insignificant in 
political importance : * the \ cneration which is 
paid to him, falls little short of the honours 
which arc paid to the gods tlicmsclvcs ; yet he is 
little more than a prisoner; for he is brotight 
into the Mwld, and he li\eb and dies within the 
precincts of his court. Tlie Koboe-§ama, sove- 
reign de facto, is inferior in station, but uncon- 
trolled, except by law ajid usage, in political 
authoiity. 

The numbers of tli<‘ grand Council of State, or 
of those who govern in the emperor’s name, arc 
variously given bj different writers ; but the best, 
or the latest, authority makes them thiricen : 
to wit, fi\ c councillors of the first class, selected 
from the princt'S of the empii’e ; and eight of 
the second class, selected from the old nobility.f 
Tlxere appears good reason to doubt nhethcr all 
these high offices are not hereditary; in which 
case there can be no selection or election. Under 
these, in regular, and sipjxarently interminable 
gradations, are other state functionaries ; as lords 
or guardians of the temples, commissioners of 
foreign affairs, ministers of police, superinten- 
dents of agriculture, etc. etc. It appears that 
all the offices of government are filled, not by the 

* nuadall, “ Memonals ” 

t Siebold Kiimpfe* gn es a different number , but there 
may li.i\e been some -lighi < hinge since his time 
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relatives of the spiritual, but by those of the 
temporal sovereign. Personal interviews happen 
very rarely between the two potentates : the 
Ziogun is now said to visit the Mikado only once 
in seven years. It appears, however, that the 
temporal em])cror frequently sends embassies and 
rich presents to the holy court at Miako, in 
return for which the spiritual emperor sends 
back his blessing and prayers. This, it has been 
observed, is no more than an equitable arrange- 
ment : for the temj)Oral emperor has the revenues 
of the whole country in his hands, Avheresis the 
spiritual emperor must be content with the 
revenues of his limited principality of Kioto. 
There he governs, or is gOA'erned for, as an inde- 
pendent prince, or Damjo, as the Japfinese call 
them, only with this ditlerenee, that the princes, 
or Damjos, maintain their military at their own 
expense, while the Mikado, or god-descended 
Daii’i, is not allowed to have any soldiers.* 

The dignity of each of the emperors is in- 
herited by the eldest of their male descendants. 
In default of male issue, they adopt the eldest son 
of some prince of the empire, who is nearest 
to them in blood. There apjicars to be a head 
councillor of state, with functions and powers 
corresponding to those of the grand vizier in 
Tiirkey. Ho is called the “governor of the 
empire," and all the other councillors are strictly 

* Golowilin, l^ocoll option, ^ of Japan ’* 
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subordinate to him. No public affair of any 
consequence can be undertaken without liim. 
The councillor of state, as wc have said, transacts 
the whole business of government ; decides upon 
every measure ; sanctions or reverses every sen- 
tence of death, Avherever it may be pronounced ; 
appoints to all offices .and employments, and 
corresponds with all the cliicf authorities of the 
empire. Whenever Law or usage is not ijcrfectly 
clear, he must be consulted before tuiyilung can 
be done. The council, collectively, hav'e the 
power of dethroning the lay emperor. When 
they adopt any important resolution, it is laid 
before the emperor for his aj)])roval. 4'his is 
usually given as a matter ol’ course, witlunit any 
delay, or any in(|uii*y into the matter. Jhit if, by 
any extraordinary accident, h(‘ should trouble 
himself about the concerns of his empire, at- 
tempt to examine for himself, and then withhold 
the expected fiat, the measure is referred to 
the arbitration of three juinces of the blood, 
the nearest kinsmen of fh<' monax’ch, and their 
decision is final, and very often attended with 
melancholy and fatal circumstances. Should* 
their verdict coincide with the sentiments of the 
council, the Ziogun must forthwith abdicate in 
favour of his son, or other legal heir. This 
despotic sovereign, as Europeans have considered 
him, has not, in these State cases, the liberty of 
retracting an opinion. 
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On the other hand, should the three arbi- 
trating princes pronounce the monarch to be in 
the right, and the council in the wrong, the 
conscqxienccs arc still more serious. The minister 
who proposed the obnoxious act must die the 
death ; the ministers who most warmly seconded 
him must frequently die also, and, occasionally, 
all the members of the council, with the vizier 
or governor of the empire at their head, must rip 
open their bowels. Under such responsibility, men 
must he little disjwsed to attempt new laws, or 
any sort ol‘ innovation. When to tliis we add, that 
the whole couneil, collectively and individually, is 
perpetually surrounded by spies (some known, and 
some unknown), employed by superiors, inferiors, 
rivals, and by themselves, the one against the 
other, it will be evident, that these seemingly ab- 
solute ministers cannot venture upon the slightest 
infraction of the law without fear and trembling. 

If we turn to the vassal princes of the empire, 
we find that they are the objects of as much 
caution as the members of the sujn'cmo coimcil. 
It is, indeed, against these princes, that the 
jealousy of the Ziogun and council is chiefly 
directed. 

Iliere were, originally, sixty-six or sixty-eight 
principalities, which had previously been so many 
independent kingdoms. As principalities, they 
uere hereditary, but subject to forfeiture in case 
of rebellion or other treason. As many of the 
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princes incurred this penalty of forfeiture, advan- 
tage was taken of tlie circumstance, by splitting 
the forfeited principalities into many fragments ; 
and instead of sixty-six, or sixt^ -eight, there are 
now said to be six hundred, and four distinct 
administrations, including great and small prin- 
cipalities, lordships, imperial provinces, and im- 
perial towns. 

The vassal princes still gos em with all the out- 
ward forms and appearances of actual sovereignty, 
and each, by means of tlie nobles tv ho arc his 
vassals, keeps up liis oun arnn. Ihit tin’s sotc- 
rcignty is little more than an ap])earance : the 
princes can do nothing, can propose* nothing, 
without the consent and eoncurrenee of the 
Ziogun and his (ouncU; they are entangled in 
a most intricate web of policy and state craft, 
they are kept nnd(*r tlie peipetual surveillance 
of spies and informei’s, who watch their inivate 
and domestic, as w ell as their political or jmblic 
conduct. The real administration of every prin- 
cipality is conducted, not by the jirinee himself, 
or by ministers of his own choice, b’lt by two 
secretaries, ajiiiointed by the supreme council. 
Of these two secretaries one resides in the prin- 
cipality, and the other at Jeddo, where the 
family of the absent secretary is detained in 
hostage for his fidelity. “We have before noted 
the strong tendency of the Japanese to duality. 
These double appointments extend to aU high 

R 
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provincial posts, and it is only by the annual 
alternation of the situation of two official col- 
leagues, that men lioJding such posts ever see 
their families; for, the functionary on duty for 
the year in the provinces must leave Ms family 
in tlie capital, and when, at the expiration of 
the tcian, ho returns thitlier, his colleague must 
go to the i)rovinecs and leave his family behind 
him. 

llach alternate y(‘ar the vassal princes are 
allowed, or ralluT eonipclled, to resident Jeddo, 
near tlu* Ziogun’s palace. They are then re- 
united to their families, but continue under the 
same surveillance as ever. In fact, so long as 
they retain their principalities, their life is one of 
constant in(pii('tude and restraint. Hence the 
vei*y prevalent practice among them of abdicating 
hi favour of a son or other law ful heir. It has 
been rcmarhc'd, that a r(‘igning prince, of ad- 
vanced age, is raiviy seen in Japan, 'they vacate 
the throne, or they die i)rematurely upon it, of 
grief or ennui. Tniateier it may he for tlie go- 
verned, the Japanese system seems to be a wretched 
one for the governors. Spiritual emperor or lay 
emperor, vizier or vassal piincc, supreme coun- 
cillor or pi’ovincial secrctaiy, all arc “cabined, 
cribbed, confined,” and condemned to a state 
of existence, wMch would bo, to a European, 
about as insupportable as that of a galley slave. 

The government of the lordships (which are 
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merely small infci’ior pi*incipalities) is managed 
and controlled upon the same jealous system as 
that of the principalities themsehes; and the 
same may be said of the provinces and cities called 
Imperial, and which have been retained as imperial 
domains. To the government ol‘ each of ilu'm, 
two governors are appoint<‘d, a\ ho li\ e alternately 
at their posts and at the caintal, wlicre their 
wives and children must alnajs bo in Jiostage. 
These goveniors of imjicriai ])ro\ inces, or imj)erial 
cities, are not named b}-^ hereditar\ lighl, but arc 
selected from among the nobility by tbe Jcddo 
vizier and council, ubo appoint tludr secretaries, 
sub-secretaries, police officers, spies, and all their 
otlicial establishment. At Nagasaki, where Eu- 
ropean observations ha\e Irsm most treciucntly 
made, only the treasurer, the militai'y command- 
ant, and the inferior police' otlieers are allowed 
to have their families with them. All the rest, 
so long as they arc in the ser\ice of go\crn- 
ment, must leave their wives and children either 
at Jeddo or at the cai)it{il of tin* pro^inco or 
prmcipality, in which they av(' stationed. AVhe- 
thcr at Nagasaki, or in any other place, the func- 
tionaries who arc allow e'd the comforts of domes- 
tic life, are iierpetually surrounded by spies — 
one spy watching another, one delator informing 
against another. It may w ell be called “ a govern- 
ment of spies.” 

These spies arc said to be of evoiy rank in life, 
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from the lowest to the liighest, hcneath that of a 
prince. The proudest of tlie nobility have been 
knowm to undertake the odice, either out of the 
ambitious hope of succeeding to the places and 
emoluni(‘nts of those wJioni he might denounce, or 
in dread of the eonseqnenees of a rt'fusal. Where 
a man, if nominated, must be a spy, or rip open 
his own l)onels, it is not wonderful that there 
sliould be so many spies, of all classes, ages, and 
conditions. 

Coinplaints of the governor of Matsmai were 
remitted to the court at Jeddo, where the council 
resorted to its usual nudhod for ascertaining the 
trutli. Tlic obnoxious governor was soon dis- 
placed, but it \vas not witliout astonishment that 
the people recognisc'd, in his suecessoi*, a journey- 
man tobacco-cutter, uho, a short time before, had 
suddeiily disappi'arc'd from his master’s shop. 
The jouriK\\ man toba(*eo-cutter had been per- 
sona((‘d, for the nonce, by a noble of the land, 
wlio liad assumed that disguise in order to per- 
form the office of a sj^y, for which he had been 
sent to Matsmai l)y the court.* 

^"et, living under so detestalde a governmental 
system, the pt'ople of Japan are, almost always, 
described as frank hi tlieir manners, free and 
open in speech, and most sensitively alive to the 
point of honour. We should have much diffi- 
culty in believing the fact if we had not, our- 
selves, seen precisely the same thing in the 
* Meylan. 
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Ottoman empire. There, nearly every Turk 
unconnected with government may he described 
as a frank, honest, truth-loving, honourable man ; 
while every Turk at all connected Avith govern- 
ment (with remarkably few exce])tions) may be, 
with equal safety, set down as the very reverse 
— as a man caijabh* of playing the spy, or of 
rcsoi*ting to any other iniquity or baseness. And, 
let the most honest-hearted Tuik, by auibition 
or by accident, or by the eajwiee of some great 
man, only once get iiuohed in tlu' goA <'rmnental 
meshes, and, at once, bis nature is changed. 
With our experience of this seeming anomaly, 
AAe can giAC credit to the faAourable reports of 
the character of the Japanese peojde. 

Suvary, and Fouelid himself, might have taken 
lessons from the Jajjam'se in that art and mystery 
of spying. 

“Not only,” sajs M. Median, “is the head 
of CA'Ciy family answerable for his children, his 
servants, and the stranger aa it bin his gates, but, 
the city being diAided into collections of five 
families, CAcry member of such diAision is re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the others, and, in 
consequence, that AAhich, according to European 
ideas, would be the height of indiscretion, be- 
comes here the duty of every man ; for every 
extraordinary occurrence Avliich falls out in a 
household is reported by four several witnesses 
to the members of the ciAul administration. 
House-arrest is usually the penalty of the irregu- 
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larities thus reported ; and a severe one it is. The 
doors and windoAvs of the offender’s house are 
elosed, generally for a buiidred days ; his employ- 
ments are suspended; salary, if any, stopped; 
and the friend and the hai“ber alike forbidden 
entranec.* Every houselndd is hold bound to 
produce a man cajiable of bearing anus ; a divi- 
sion of live constitut(‘s a company ; twenty-five 
such eom]ianics are arrayinl und(‘r an officer, 
and constitute a bi’igade of six or seven thou- 
sand men; and thus tin* force of the city, 
ajmrt fro]n the regular military or police, can 
be presenlly must<‘i‘('d. Cruard-houscs are es- 
tablished in every stn'ct, in which a guard is 
on duty every night, and on occasions of 
festivity, or other cause of po])ulai' concourse, 
by day. Each street has a rail or barrier at 
its issues, and can cousecpuailly be cut off 
from eomiuuuicaiiou with the rest of the 
city at a monu'nt’s notice.” 

No one etui change his residence without ob- 
taining a certificate of good conduct from the 
neighbours he is about to leave, and a i)ormission 

^ Tills sysicni of house arrest is very common among the 
Turks In Constantinople, in 1S28, and again in 1818, wo 
fretpiently saw a house havino all its \\indows blocked up with 
deal boards, roughly nailed ou the outside. It was the konak 
or town residence of some pasha, bey, or other ollicial, wdio bad 
fallen into disgrace. So long as those boards remain up, the 
man I't cut oif from all socit‘ty. If bis nearest relative has 
courage enough t(j visit him, ho does so under cover of night, 
and by stealing in at tbc back door. 
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from those among Avhom he wi'shes to go. The 
result of tills minutely ramified organization is 
said to he, that the whole crajiire affording no 
hiding-place for a criminal, there is no country in 
the world Avhere so few robberies are committed. 
It is even said that, with valuable property 
within, the doors of the house may be left open 
all night with iiniiuuity. 

Allhough not divided, like the Hindoos and 
other Oriental j^oople.s, info castes, tJio Japanese 
may be said to be u(‘arly, if not strictly, divided 
into hereditary classes. To lie ri'speeted, every 
man must remain through life in the class in 
which he nas liorn, unless exalt c'd by some 
very rare merit, or eery jM'culiar cireumstance. 
Generally, the Japanese abhor pareenud. liut 
it is very discreditable to sink below one’s 
original class. ’riiese classes art* eight in 
number. 

Class I. is that of the hereditary a assal princes. 

Glass II. consists of the hereditary nobility 
under the rank of princes. These nobles hold 
their lands in fief, by military service, due to 
th(‘so several princes, or, in the imperial pro- 
vinces, to the Ziogun. The number of fighting 
men to be furnished by cacti lord is regulated by 
the size and value of the estate ho holds. Each 
lord has generally sub- vassals under him, who are 
bound to furnish their quotas. This closely 
resembles our old feudal system ; but assuredly 
the condition of a feudal lord in England or 
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in Normandy was one of independence, freedom, 
and happiness, compared with that of the Japa- 
nese prince or noble. It is from this second class 
that the officers of state, f'ovcrnors, generals, and 
the like, are selected. Wherever they may be 
employed, they are all subjected to long sepa- 
rations from their families. Tlu'y are 'also com- 
pelled to live a part of their time in the capital, 
and there to incur heavy evpeuscs, it being the 
policy of this suspicious government to keep all 
its officcTs and servants out of the way of ac- 
cumulating w^ealth ; — for wealth is power as well 
in Japan as elsewhere. 

Cluss III. comprises the jmests (apparently 
indiscriminately) of aU the religions and sects 
that lloiu'ish in the empire'. 

Claims JV. consists of the military, or the vassals 
furnislu'd as soldiers by the nobility. 

All tlu'se foul* classes, wdio constitute the 
higher orders of Jajianese society, enjoy the 
envied privilege of cm-rying two swords, and of 
wearing a sort of loose jiettieoat trouser, which 
none b(*neath th('m dare ever put on. Thus, 
vinlcss he be disguis(‘d to do s})y work, the way to 
tell whether a man belongs to the upper classes, 
is to look at liis sword-belt and breeches. 

Class V. a^ipcars to comprehend what wo call 
the upper portion of the middle classes ; consisting 
of medical men, government clerks, and other 
professionals, and employes. 
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Class VI. consists of the move considerable 
shopkeepers and of merchants, who, whatever 
may he their wealth or intelligence, are held at a 
very low price by the Japanese. According to 
Kiimpfer, ttic very gods they ^\orsh^p arc rated 
as sordid, inferior di\iuilies. The gentleman, or 
even the common soldier, that should engage in 
any trade or traffic, av ould he thercbj’ disgraced for 
ever. Yet among these trading classes are to he 
found the only very rich men in (he country. 
Speaking of liis residence at Jeddo, ^I. Doeff says, 
“There is hoie an evtensivc dealer in silks, by 
name Ttsigoja, who has large establishments be- 
sides in all (lu* other great eitu's of the empire. 
Any customer vlio convejs his purchase to an- 
other of these cities, Nagasaki, for example, and 
there tires of his acquisition, may give it back 
and recehe the price in full. The iiealth of tliis 
man must be enormous, as the following will 
show: — During my residence at Jedd^, there 
occurred a vast tire, which consumed everything 
within a space thre<‘ leagues in length and a mile 
and a half in breadtJi; among the rest, our 
lodging. Itsigoja lost his (mtirc shop, and a 
warehouse containing more than a hundred thou- 
sand bales of silk thread; which loss was un- 
mitigated; for the Japanese knew notliing of 
insurance. lie, nevertheless, sent to our assist- 
ance forty of his servants, wffio stood us in great 
stead; and on the second day he was already 
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actively engaged in rebuilding his premises, pay- 
ing every carpenter six tlorins per diem.” * 

Nor is such a case of eommereial wealth by 
any means I’are in tlu* grt'at eities of the empire. 
A merclumt, or an aspiring sho])keopef of London, 
Paris, or other Ihiropeau capital, may spend his 
money as fast as he gets it,- -or faster than that, 
— ^l)y taking a liouse in a fashionabh* quarter, by 
setting up fasbionablo equipages, by giving costly 
entertainments, and by imitating, in all things, 
the style and magniticenee of the wealiliiest and 
most profuse nobhauan. Put the Japtancse mer- 
chant can do nothing of the sort : his stylo of 
living is sti'ictly regulat('d by suiriptuary laws, 
uhi(ih he dare not infringe, lie cannot even 
have the satisfaction of wearing the single sword, 
unless In' attach hiuisc'lf in a menial capacity 
to the household of some great lord. Lt appears, 
however, that not a few of them take this degrad- 
ing eoiyse, and that the impoverished nobility 
ai‘o generally very ready to swell the number of 
their nominal ivtaincrs iqion considerations given 
and paid.t Put no amount of money or patron- 

“ K(H*ol]eptioiis of Japan.” 

t Somothiiig liko the obtained in England down 

to “ tlio happy days of good Queen Bess.” The retainers of 
the Earl of Leicester, as painted by Hir Walter Scott, in his 
“ Kenilworth,” were living realities. The practice continued 
in the reign of Charles 1., and many traces of it are foiind 
ill the reign of Charles II., and down to the Eovolution 
of 1GS8. It 
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age can procure for tlie merchant the inestimable 
honour of wearing petticoat trousers. 

Class VII. is composed of retail dealers, little 
shopkeepers, pedlars, mechanics, and artisans of 
aU descriptions. It also includes painters and 
other artists, who might have been expected to 
occupy a somewhat liighcr grade in the social 
scale. 

Class VIIT. consists of the peasantry, agricul- 
tural labourers, and dav-labourers of all kinds. 
The mass of tlie peasantry are said to be liltle 
better than serfs, or Ailh'ins, attaclu'd to tlie soil, 
and the })ropci’ty of the landholder. ^Jliere is, 
however, a class A\ho hire and cultivate land 
on the metayer system, so common in many parts 
of the Eurojiean continent, — that is, they divide 
the produce of the estate and farm uith the 
landed proprietor, according to certain propor- 
tions previously agreed u})on betAi een them. Un- 
fortunately, it is added, that the Japanese land- 
lords take the lion’s share, and h'aic so little 
to tlie farmers, that they are generally found as 
indigent as the serfs. 

There is another class, A\hich is held to be 
so vile, that it is not even enumerated or set 
down in the list. Tliey ai’e the very pariahs 

It appears, lioweier, that though the&e Japanese sometimes 
pay for the pri\ilege of 'weaniig a sword, they rarely use 
the weapon; that they are not brawlers and fighters, as the 
retainers of our nobilib , in the olden time, were wont to be. 
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of Japan. All tanners, curriers, leather-cutters, 
and, in fa<jt, every man eonncctcd in any way 
with the preparation of leather, or the leather 
trade, lie under han and int(Tdict. They are not 
pci’mitted to dwell in any town or village with 
other elass(“s of men; hut they live in detached 
huts, or in hamlets exclusiv(‘ly their own. They 
are not even numbered in the census of the popu- 
lation, nhieli appears to bo tahen, with consider- 
able eare, at eerlain intervals. They may not 
('liter an inn, public-house, tea-house, or any 
jdace of public ('ntertaimnent. If they are tra- 
\elling, and in want of food or drink, they must 
nail humbly outside the wall, and bo there served 
in their own bowl or jilatter; for no one but 
a man or woman of their oun class would ever 
use till' vessel out of Avhich they have eaten 
or dmnk. 'riu'y arc the public executioners and 
gaolers in most })aiSs of tin' empire. It is con- 
jectured that this banning of a whole class origi- 
nated in the Sinloo doi'trino of dcliloment by 
contact with any dead body.* 

Although the Japanese have been so long 
at peace, internally as uell as extemally, and 
although they govern rather by spies, policemen, 
and other civilians, than by soldiers, it should 
appear, from aU accounts, that a very consider- 
able standing army is kept up in the emph*e. 
It is, however, very difficult, from the data 
* Mej l;ui, fjiobold, Kampfer. 8eo Appendix B. 
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before ns, to come to any conclusion as to the 
actual number of this force. It is divided into 
two classes : ] . The imperial guards, or the 
troops of the Ziogun. 2. The vassal soldiers 
of the nohility. It has been asserted tliat the 
first of these amount to 100,000 foot, and 20,000 
horse ; but this .appears to be exaggerated. 

As, by the military tenure, every prince, suh- 
prince, or lord, must furnish his full contingent 
of able-bodied men whenever called upon, by the 
lay emperor, so to do, n(‘ might form some 
estimate the number of eomhalants that 
could be brought into tlu* field, if ne only knew 
the total amount of the ])opulation of the empire. 
But although the census is taken, it is ke])t a 
state secret, and, as we have stated, there is a 
great ditfercnce of opinion on the (question of 
population. The Ziogun’s own troops are far 
superior in appearance to thos(‘ furnished by 
the vassal princes and lords. 'I'lie fact is men- 
tioned in one of the early Butch accounts. 
This old writer, after speaking of the military 
tenure, and of so many armed nn'u being I’aised 
and maintained for so much land, praises the 
order, discipline, dress, and silence of the im- 
perial guards, and concludes by calling them 
“air chosen, brave fellows, clad in rich black 
sUks.”* Golownin, at first, mistook all the 
privates for officers. In ancient times they were 
* “ A Collection of Voyages, &c.*’ 6 vols. folio. London. 1732. 
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higlily esteemed for tJieir valour in aetual combat, 
for their celerity on the march, and for their 
perseverance and cheerfulness under fatigue and 
privation ; and, with a very few exceptions, they 
may probably be found, at this day, the bravest 
of Asiatic nations. 

Anterior to 1G16, Japanese served as soldiers 
of fortune in many of tbe neighbouring coun- 
tries, and were Iiigbly esteemed by the princes 
who retained them. On more than one occa- 
sion ihcy fought side by side with Spanish 
and l^n'tugucsc troo])s, at that time as good 
soldiers as any in the world. As for discipline, 
as Ave now understand that word, we should be 
inclined, with due deference to the old IIol- 
land('r sea-captain, who Avrote his account 200 
years ago, that they have none of it. Their 
formations, their inanoem'res, their tactics, would 
no doubt excite the derision r)f the least martial 
of European nations. Ajiparently they know 
next to nothing of military architecture, or of 
the art of defi'nding or attacking fortresses or 
fortified positions. Their gunnery appears to be 
of the very worst sort, although their guns are 
beautifully made. Their portable fire-arm is the 
old, long, slow matchlock, which, from prejudice, 
they Avill not change for our modem muskets 
and rifles, Avith Avhich they are well acquainted, 
and with which they could be well supplied by 
their own native artisans. But even the match- 
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lock appears to have a very confined range ; for 
bows and arroAvs, awkward spears, long and weak 
'in the shaft; javelins, and even AAOoden clubs, 
are often mentioned as common Japanese arms. 
Their sword-blades, however, arc of admirable 
temper, and many of the Ziogun’s picked men 
are said to be expert swordsmen. But, in modern 
battles, the artnes blanches of chivalry really 
count for little. 

In the old times, the Japanese made use of 
curious chain armour, and, occasionally, their 
officers ai’c still seen \v(‘aring th(*se coats of mail 
over their silk jerkins, having bc'low llieir jerkins 
the wide silk petticoat or petticoaf -trousers. 

Notwithstanding the 200 yi'ars of profound 
peace (Avhich maij have deteriorated the military 
virtues of the nation), the military profession is 
held in gi’oat honoiu’. In conversation, the com- 
mon people, and e\en the rich merchants, give 
the common soldier the title of Sama, or my 
lord, and address him Avith all possible respect. 
To turn a soldier out of his profession is con- 
sidered the greatest iranishnieut that can be 
inflicted on him. Every soldi('r, AAhatever may 
be his rank, has the right to AA'car t\A o SAVords, or 
a sabre and dagger, like the first lord of the 
empire. It is said that the common men have 
such a keen sense of the point of honour, that 
they frequently resent aflronts by fighting duels 
Avith one another, or by ripping themselves up, in 
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order to show that they prefer death to dis- 
honour.* If they really retain this mettle, they 
are troops that ■will assuredly stand and fight.* 
Beaten they must be by men such as those who 
marched from the United States into Mexico; 
but ^^c cannot, without emotion, think of the 
numbers that may bo slaught('rcd before any 
suiTcnder, capitulation, or military or political 
settlement AUiatsomer can tabe place. 

The se\erity of the Japanese laws is Dra- 
conic. They may really be said to be written 
in blood, as death is the allotted punishment 
for e\ery offence, and, not unfrequently, whole 
families arc imohed in the fate of a single 
offender. Death, by decapitation at -the hands 
of the common excentioner, or by instant self- 
murder — and nothing short of death — is con- 
sidered an atonement of the slightest breach of 
the law or of public trampullitj, or of disobedi- 
ence to any order or instruction of government. 
Imprisonment, exile, or relegation in distant, 
cold, and desolate islands ajipear to have fallen 
out of use since the troubles of the seventeenth 
century. In the rare occasions, on which they 
arc now resorted to, .they seem to be extended not 
only to the offender, but to his wife and children, 
however innocent, and however young. 

Apparently they have no condensed, written 
Code of Laws. Their laws consist of edicts issxied 

* Golo\Mim “ Recollections of Japan.*’ 
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in the name of the emperor, from time to time. 
They are said to bo exceedingly simple in their 
construction, and to possess the somewhat rare 
merit of being intelligible to the commonest 
capacity. On the issue of every new edict, the 
magistrates, in the first instance, assemble the 
people, and proclaim, by word of mouth, the 
will of the emperor. Next, the edict is exten- 
sively circulated in a printed form, and, as nearly 
every man or woman in the empfre is said to 
bo able to read, the law must thus become well 
known. But th('v have A'et anotluT method of 

» t 

giving it publicity : the edict is placarded, for a 
permanency, in a public hall or place appropriated 
to the purpose, in every city, toun, and village, 
throughout the empire. 

“ I have often admired,” says Kiimpfer, “ while 
travelling through tliis country, the shortness 
and laconism of these tables, Avhich are hung up 
on the roads, in places especially appointed for 
the purpose, to notify to the public the emperor’s 
pleasure, and to make knou n the laws of the 
country; for it is mentioned, in as few Avords 
as possible, Avhat the emperor commands to bo 
done or omitted by his subjects. There is no 
reason given how it came hbout that such and 
such a laAv was made; no mention of the law- 
giver’s views and intention; nor is there any 
certain determined penalty put upon transgression 
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thereof. Such conciseness is thought becoming 
the majesty of so powerful a monarch.”* 

The Japanese have laws, and lawgivers, but no 
professional practising barristers or lawyers of 
any kind. Every man is considered competent 
to be his own lawyer or pleader. We will here 
quote from the most recent English writer on tho 
subject of Japan, to whom we have repeatedly 
acknowledged ouj* obligations. Mr. Thomas 
Bundall, who has consulted and condensed all 
the best authorities, says ; — 

“ The proceedmgs under the laws are as 
simple as the laws themselves. 

“The Japanese system docs not admit any 
technical and complicated forms ; and, conse- 
quently, there is no professional class required to 
elucidate, or, as the case may be, further to perplex 
what is already obscure. Tn the empire, a party 
feeling himself aggrieved, appeals direct to the 
magistrate. The case is stated in presence of 
the accused, and he is lieard in reply. Witnesses 
are examined. Sentence is then passed, and 
generally carried into execution instanter. In 
trivial cases, the parties are usually ordered to 
retire and settle the difference, either between 
themselves, or with the assistance of mutual 
friends ; and the matter may be eonsidered to be 
adjusted. 

“It is perfectly well understood, that per- 

* “ History of Japan.” Appendix E. 
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sisting in the dispute would lead to unpleasant 
consequences. Should both parties appear to 
be blameable, the judge makes his award accord- 
ingly, and neither escapes without censure. When 
false accusations arc preferred, the false accuser 
is punished ; and should malice be apparent, the 
punishment is augmented in proportion. 

“ In cases of great intricacy and importance, 
the magistrate has the option of referring the 
matter to the Chief Justice at Miaco, or to the 
Emperor in Council ; but when a decision is once 
gpven, there is no appeal.'*' Towards the conclu- 
sion of the seventeenth ccntiuy, Kampfer makes 
the following remarks on th(‘ Japanese system 
of administering justice, lie says : — ‘ Some will 
observe, that the Japimesc are wanting in a com- 
petent knowledge of the laAV But I would 

not have the reader imagine that the Japanese 
live entirely without laws. Far from it. Their 
laws and constitutions are exeellent, and strictly 
observed.’ 

“ Coming doAvn to the present century, com- 
petent authorities concur in bearing testimony 
to the purity with whieh justice is administered 

♦No supenor court bath it iii its poi^cr to niitigato the 
sentence pronounced in anotlier, tliough inf e nor Although 
it cannot be denied but tins short way of pioccedmg is liable 
to some errors and mistakes in particular cases, yet I dare 
ai&rm that, in the mam, it would be found abundantly less 
detrimental to the parties concerned, than the tedious and 
OTpensive lawsuits in Europe — (Kampfer, Appendix, vol ii 
p. 64) 
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in the empire : to the grout solemnity and strict 
decorum with which the proceedings arc con- 
ducted before tlu* tribunals : to the ardent desire 
manifested by tlu' magistrates to elicit the truth ; 
and to the remarkable acumen they display in 
detecting falseliood.”* If the representations on 
the subject be not overcharged, the judicial insti- 
tutions of the emjiire appear to I’calize, in a great 
degree, the maxim 2)i*opouiided by one of our 
most 2)rofound thinkers, that “ Truth is hut jus- 
tice ill our knoiolcdye, und Justice is but truth 
in our practice” t 

“ In the theory of Ptjnisument, it is not 
considered ‘(pCun homnie pendu est im honime 
perdu 'X As a principle, death is the punish- 
ment for all offences. 

“ It does not, however, appear to have been 
adoj)ted either from cajuicc, or through wanton 
disregard of human life; but may bo traced 
ralhei* to an erroneous coneeption of the means 
of doing equal justice. It is msiintaincd, that 
justice Moidd be violated, unless JiU persons, 
whatever their i*anks, guilty of similar offences, 
were i)unished in an equal manner; and it is 
conceived that deatli is the only penalty that 
affects alike prince and jieasant. ‘ Justice,’ says 
William Adams, ‘ is very severe, having no re- 

Docir, Fischor, fcjicbold, i-tc. ; qiiok'd m “ Manners and 
t'uslonis of llu> Japanese in tlie 191h Centurj.” 
t Milton, “ Answer to Eikon Basilike.” 
t “ Voltaire, “l/IToinme aiix Quarante Eons ” 
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spect to persons.’ Accordingly, the only favour 
exhibited in regard to the man of rauk, is that 
of his being permitted to anticipate the act of the 
executioner by the commission of suicide, 

" But though sanguinary in principle, the laAVs 
are greatly modified in ])ractice. 

“The power of inflicling dcaih appears to be 
permissive, not comimlsory, on ihe magistrate; 
and accordingly, a very uidt* discretion is exei*- 
cised. Prom this discretion niurd<T alone is 
excepted, including lioniicide of an^ kind, cn in 
its least aggravated form 'I'his apjH'ars to have 
arisen from tin' disposition of the' population, 
represented to have been originally, but probably 
now tempered by altered circumstances, ‘ no 
less fiery and changeable than the neighbom*ing 
sea is stormy and tempestuous.’ On the prin- 
ciple of equal justice, pecuniarij fines are not 
toh'rated. Recourse is had to imjjrisonnient as 
.1 punishment, which is rendered more or less 
severe according to the place in wliich incarcera- 
tion takes place. One description of jnison is 
called raya or cage. Here due jn'ovision is made 
for cleanliness and ventilation, and a fair pro- 
portion of wholesome food is provided. The 
other description of prison is denominated gokuya, 
or hell. It is a dungeon, generally within the 
walls of the governor’s house, into which from 
fifteen to twenty persons arc usually thrust, or 
at least moic, ordinarily, than the place can 
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conveniently accommodate. The door is never 
opened hut for the admission or release of a 
prisoner. A hole in the wall serves as the means 
of ejecting the filth, and of receiving food. Ex- 
cept from a small grated window at the top, 
there is neither light nor ventilation. Books, 
pipes, all kinds of recreation, are prohibited. 
No beds are allowed, and, as a mark of disgrace 
which is acutely felt, the prisoners are deprived 
of their silk or linen waist girdles, for which 
bai'ds of straw are substituted. A singular 
regulation is connected with these hells. The 
diet is limited in quantity, and execrable in 
quality; hut on a certain condition, prisoners 
who have the moans, or who have friends willing 
to assist them, are allowed to he provided with 
good and sulBcicnt food. Tlie condition on which 
this indulgence is granted, is, that it shall be 
shared equally by all the inmates of the dungeon. 
It is utterly repugnant to the Japanese notions 
of justice, that a criminal of wealth, or influence, 
should fare better than those who may he desti- 
tute. Banishment seems not to extend beyond 
the persons of the nobles attached to tlie im- 
perial court, witli some political ofienders of high 
rank. Those parties arc deported to certain barren 
islands, from whence escape is impracticable. 
Eood is provided for them, hut they must work 
for their living. Their usual employment is the 
manufacture of silk goods, which arc represented 
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to be of an exceedingly fine description, and to 
be highly prized. 

** Corporal pwnishnient is inflicted frequently, 
and with great severity. Torture is resorted to 
but rarely, principally in cases of religious apos- 
tasy or political dolinquoncy. 

“The substance of the following proceeding, 
derived by Titsingh from a native source, is 
^ven in his ‘Illustrations of Japan,’ and will 
afford an idea of the manner in which the dis- 
cretionary power, vested in the magistrate, may 
be exercised. 

“A man was charged by liis master, a trader in 
Osacca, with having robbed him of five hundred 
kobans, equivalent in sterling value to about 
£700. The charge was made before the go- 
vernor. The accused solemnly protested his 
innocence; and tlie accuser, supported by the 
testimony of other seiwants, as solemnly main- 
tained the truth of the charge. Circumstances 
were against the prisoner; but the evidence 
was of that doubtful nature, that the magis- 
trate did not feel himself warranted in con- 
victing or discharging the man. lie, therefore, 
to use a familiar phrase, remanded him. At 
the end of some days, the magistrate called 
the parties before him again; and he remon- 
strated with the accuser, but ineffectually. 
At length he required the charge, and the 
demand of the accuser, to be submitted to 
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him in writintj. This was done in the follow- 
ing terms : — ‘ Tchoudjet, servant to Tomoya, 
has robbed his master of five hundred kobans. 
This we attest by tliis WTiting, and we de- 
mand, that ])y ’way of example, he be punished 
with death.’ ‘We, the servants and relatives 
of Tomoya-kioug(‘ro, have confirmed this writ- 
ing, by affixing our signatures .and our seals, 
the second month of the first year Geu-botin 
(1730).’ Tlic governor, Kavatelie-no-kami by 
name, read the paper .attentively, and then 
said to Tomoya : ‘ Good. Now am 1 absolved 
from responsibility. Dej)art. 13c assured jus- 
tice shall be done.’ So Tomoya and his party 
went away rejoicing. A &hoi*t time afterwards 
a convicted felon confessed himself guilty of the 
robbery uith which Tchoudjet h.ad been charged; 
and Tomoya, with all his people, wer(‘ straight- 
way summoned into the presence of the go- 
vernor. ‘ What is this thing ye have done ?’ 
said the governor, addressing the p.arty sternly ; 
‘ Know ye not, that your false accusation hath 
tended to cause the death of an innocent man ? 
Know ye not the law, that ye have put your 
owm lives in jeojm-dy ? that thou, thyself, 
Tomoya, thy wife, and thy people, may be 
delivered over to the executioner? And be- 
hold me, should I not die the death, because 
I liave not looked with gre.nter care into this 
matter. Prepare for doom.’ Thunderstruck, 
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the terrified wretches threw themselves on their 
knees, and implored for mercy. The magis- 
trate beheld their abject state for some time 
in silence, lie kept them in agonizing sus- 
pense, willing to give them ‘ a lesson they 
should not sp(‘odily forget. At length ho ex- 
claimed : — ‘ Be of good oheer. The man is 
not dead. 1 doubted his guilt, and 1 have 
kept him in concealment, hoping that, in 
process of time, his innoc<*nce iniglit lx* brought 
to light. IVIost sinc<n’cly do I r(*joic(‘ ihat my 
precaution heath jn'oved of aAail. Ijct Tchoud- 
jet be brought in.’ Tlu' order was obeyed, 
and the governor, resuming his address, said : 

‘ Tomoya, behold an innoec'iit man, avIio might 
have fallen a victim to thy unjust accusation. 
A grievous injury hast thou inflicted on him. 
'I’hy life I spare, because his has not been 
taken; but for what he lias suifered tlirough 
thy injustice, thou owest l)ini reparation. Pay 
unto him, then, the sum of five hundred 
kobans, and thencefoidh cherish him as a 
faithful servant. (Jo thy ways. Justice is now 
done.’ In due course, this proceeding was 
reported to the Emperor. What had been done 
by Kavatche was approved, and he was in 
a short space of time appointed to the lucra- 
tive and high posts of Inspeetor of the Cham- 
ber of Accounts, and Governor at Nagasaki,* 
when* his good qualities endeared him to the 
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people, his memory being held in reverence 
in the time of the European narrator of the 
transaction.”* 

According to some writers, torture is very 
common whore tlio crime is heinous, or where 
the evidence is deficient; but we are disposed 
to believe with Mr. Ilundall, that it is now 
but rarely resorted to. We have also our 
doubts as to some other horrible, revolting 
stories Avhich have been told by travellers, 
and which seem to be ojiposcd to the charac- 
ter given to tlie Japanese by these very tra- 
vellers themselves. It lias been said, for ex- 
ample, that public executions, not by one merciful 
stroke, but by slow torture, are by no means 
unfrequent ; that the young nobles are accus- 
tomed to lend their swords to the torturing 
executioner, in order that tlie edge and tem- 
per of the blade may be tried; that they take 
great delight in witnessing toi’tui’cs, particu- 
larly when the criminal is enveloped in a 
thick close-fitting ganoicnt or shirt made of 
reeds, and to which lire is applied; that they 
laugh and applaud, as at a dance in the 
theatre, when the poor victim feels the flames, 
and runs and leaps about in his agony, and 
that tliis they call by the pleasant name of 
the “Dcath-dance.” 

Several executions witnessed by the Dutch 

^ “ Momoriiils of tlu- Tiiiipiro of .Tapau,” otc. Printed for 
tin* llakJiiyt Society. London. 1850. 
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near Nagasaki were conducted mtli decency 
and humanity. The prisoner was carried to 
the place of execution — a largo open field out- 
side the town — on a horse, his legs and arms 
being bound with cords. On his way tliithei*, 
any person might give him refreshment. At 
the appointed spot were the judges, with their 
assistants and insignia of oflice. Here the 
victim to tlie laws received from the execu- 
tioner a cup of dhoering sackce, w'ith its usual 
accompaniments, dried fish, fruit, and pastry, 
which he was allowed to share with his rela- 
tives and friends. lie Avas tlien seated upon a 
straw mat between two heai)s of sand, and his 
head w'as struck off with a sharp sword. The 
severed head was set upon a stake, to which 
was affixed a placard, indicating the crime for 
which he had died. At the end of three days, 
the relations Averc allowed to take doAvn the 
head, and bury it and the body in their OAvn 
way. 

It is stated, though not upon the very best 
authority,' that in certain eases, involving the 
honour of Avives or daughters, tlic Ja])auesc may 
take the law into their oAvn hands, and that 
fathers have the power of life and death over 
their refractory, wieked children. Although the 
contrary has been stated, it docs not appear, — 
except in very peculiar cases, — that the lord has 
the power of life and death over his serf. We 
have somewhere seen it stated that he cannot 
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even inflict any severe punishment, unless he 
previously take the serf before a magistrate. 

To return from criminal to civil jurisprudence, 
or practi(‘(s it is said that the law of primo- 
geniiurc^ is so thoroughly recognised and estab- 
lished, that fiunily disputes about property very 
rarely occur. ^I'lu' younger sons Jiave small 
porlions, regulal('d according to usage, and of 
which, if old enough, they are put in j)ossession 
duriiig their fathfT’s lifetime. *lf of noble biidh, 
they ax’c rc'gardt'd wilh i'('spect, however poor they 
may he. 'Fhe ])ride of birth seems to be very 
strong among all the upjxer classes. As a general 
rule, the daughters (weii of the high nobility 
have no fortunes or dowry on maiTiage. On the 
contrary, if they are eousidered very handsome, 
amiable in temper, and veiy accomplished, the 
parents expx'ct the bridegroom to pay down to 
them a handsome sum of money, or to make 
ovei' to thon some fdher A aluable property. 

Whatever may be the extent of his harem, the 
.Jajianese can liav(‘ only one lawful’ wife at a 
time ; and she must be of the same rank as her 
husband. Her issue alone can inherit family 
property, titles, and honours. It appears, how- 
ever, to bo very easy for a man to put away 
his wife and take another, — ^at least, as far as any 
law exists to the contrary. But this tendency to 
divorce is said to be checked by serious financial 
considei'ations. If he sends one wife back to 
h(*r home, h(‘ does not recovin* the money he paid 
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for her ; and if he gains the evil reputation of 
being a capricious, inconstant husband, the price 
in the matrimonial market is raised upon him, 
and he must disburse largely before ho can get 
another wife. 

There are, of course, some lingering remains of 
the old Mongol baiharism; but, whether it be ])y 
law or by usage, by the edicts of emperors, or by 
a natural gallantly in the people*, llie jiosition of 
women in Japan is far higlu'r {uid better than iji 
any other essentially Asiatic coiinlry. A lady at 
Jeddo enjoys a hundred tinu's more real liberty, 
and is treated uith immeasurably more* respect, 
than a 'rurkish lady at Constantinople, — and this, 
after all the I'eforms or inno\{itions of Sultans 
Mahmoud and Abdul-Medjid 
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“ Thlsi islands, ’ sa) s ,i Spanisli wiitor of the 
scienteenth century, “arc excessively rich in 
qold and siher. The abundance of tliese metaJs 
is scarcely credible In Jeddo, the capital, not 
only the palace of the emperor, but also many 
houses of ijrcat lords, are covered with rich plates 
of jjold.” * “The greatest riches of the Japa- 

* Don Ptdro IIurtKlo d Mendoza, “ Kspejo Qoogr<e 
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nese soil,” says the careful and accurate Kamp- 
fer, “ and those wherein this empire exceed 
most known countries, consist in all sorts of 
minerals and metals, particularly in gold, silver, 
and copper.” * On this point, all the old writers 
are agreed. 

/Gold is dug out of the mines in many pro- 
vinces. The greatest quantity of it is melted out 
of its own ore. Some is \rashcd out of gold 
sand, and smaU quantities are said to be con- 
tained in the copper. The richest gold ore, and 
that which contains the finest gold, is mined in 
one of the northern districts of the great island 
Niphon. There is also a very rich gold sand 

in the same part of the island. But gold ore, or 

* 

gold in dust, appears to he found in innumerable 
parts of the Japanese Arcliipelago.t Deterred 
hy superstitious fears, the native miners have 
seldom penetrated far into tlic earth, but have 
rested satisfied with the gold found near the 
surface. 

In a memorandiun laid before tlie Dutch 
governor-general at Batfi^ia, in 17 tt, is a cal- 
culation showing that in the begimiing of the 
seventeenth century, when the trade witli Japan 
was an open one, the export of gold and silver 

* “ History of Japan ” 

t We have seen some gold articles of Japanese manufacture, 
m which the precious metal was uncommonly pure and beau- 
tiful, — ^thoroughly virgin gold. The same may he said of some 
of their silver, which vo have examined 
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was ten millions of Dutch florins, or about 
££40,000 per annum. This export was first 
contracted, and, in ] 080, entirely forbidden. The 
same calculation goes on to prove that, in the 
course of sixty years, the export of gold and 
silv cr must liave amounted to the enormous value 
of from t\v(‘niy-the to fifty millions sterling. 

Tn a good many old accounts of India (both 
Erencli and English), we find frequent mention 
made of “the gold lingots of Jajmn.” About 
the lulddle of the seventeenth century these lin- 
gots appear to have abounded in Bengal. But at 
an earlier p('riod, or between 1545 and 1616, it is 
notorious that the Portuguese obtained in Japan, 
in exchange for merchandise, enormous quanti- 
ti(*s of the precious metals.* 

Sil'’^er-niines are described as being quite as 
numerous as the gold-mines, and tlieir produce as 
exeelh'ut in quality. Tn one year w'^e find tlu' 
Portuguese exporting 2,5150 chests of this fine 
silver, Aalued, in round numbers, at £587,500 
sterling. To the east of Jaj)an lie two islands, 
called, par erccflence, the “ gold and silver 
islands.” Ihese ha\e neAcr been touched by 
Europeans. 

Copper abounds all through the group, and 
some of it is said to be the finest in the world. 
It is refined and east into small cylinders about a 
I'oot long and an inch thick. It was formerly 


T Kinidall, “Memonals” 
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one of the chief commodities purchased in Japan 
by the Dutch, who brought it into Europe, and 
carried on a great trade in it. There is also a 
' coarser kind of copper, which is cast into large 
roundish lumps or cakes.) 

The Dutch have in some years carried off from 
thirty to forty thousand pekuls of this copper, 
each pekul being about 133 poimds weight Eng- 
lish. (^Alarmed at the amount, the Japanese 
government decreed that instead of tuo yeai-ly 
ships, only one should be allowed to cany off 
copper, but, in 1820, the restriction was mitigated, 
and the number of vessels and amount of copper 
were again increased. It may bo said that all the 
Japanese metals arc everywhere csttH'mcd for their 
high degree of purity. If they ha\ e e\.hausted their 
old copper mbics, there can be little doubt that 
new ones would easily be found, if the restrictive 
and tyraiinieal native government did not interfere 
with, and almost entirely check, private enter- 
prises. 

/Both lead and quicksilver are said to be abun- 
dant. 

{^Tin, so fine and white, that it almost comes up 
to silver, is found in small quanfities. As this 
metal is not much used or prized by the natives, 
it has probably not been much sought after,> 

.( Iron is dug up only in tliree of the provinces, 
although it may very likely cxisf in many other 

T 
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parts of the islands. The Japanese smelt it on 
the spot, and cast it into small bars or cylinders. 
It is of admhahle quality, as is also the steel 
which they make from it. Although they hare 
great ingenuity in smelting and refining metals, 
and in working them, there can be Uttlo doubt 
that model'll European science would turn all 
these mines to an incomjiarahly greater account. ) 

Coal, which gives wmgs and life to steam navi- 
gation, and so tends to unite together all portions 
of the globe, is the minei’al for which the Ameri- 
cans profess to have the greatest desire. Indeed, 
they declare, that their main object in fitting out 
their Japan expedition is to obtain from the 
emperor jiermission to purchase from his subjects 
the supplies of coal which their steamers in their 
out and inward voyages may reciuire.* “They 
have no want of coals in Japan,” says Kampfer, 
“ they lieing dug up in great quantities in the 
province of Sikusen, and in most of the northern 
provinces.” Von Siebold speaks of coal as being 
in common use in the country. At Koyanose, in 
very cold weather, he found a comfortable coal 
fire. At Wuku-moto ho visited a coal mine, and 
although he was not permitted to descend quite 
to the bottom of the shaft, ho saw enough to 
convince him that the mine was skilfully worked. 

* See iui>tructi(»iis to Commander Aulick, as given in the 
Tmf'» newspaper, of ISJay 12th, 1852. 
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The upper strata were only a few inches tliick, 
but he was told that the lower beds measured 
many feet, and he saw some very thick blocks 
which had been brought up. It appears that, for 
domestic uses, the natives convert this coal, 
which is very bituminous, into coke. The value 
of these beds can scarcely bo over estimated. 
They will contribute'wonderfully to the interests 
of commerce, and may, indeed, be considered 
“ a gift of Providence, deposited by tlio Creator 
of all things in the deptlis of the Japanese is- 
lands for the benefit of the luiman family.” * 
Without free access to this coal, the chain of 
steam navigation must remain broken. In this 
sense, it is to be considered of mori' value than 
all the mines of gold, silver, and eo])per, that the 
islands may contain. 

Pearls arc fished up on nearly all parts of 
these coasts, and they are fiequentlj of great 
size and beauty. The nati\e Japanese put 
little or no value upon them, till they found 
that the Chinese were ready to j)ay high 
prices for those of the finest qualities. IVFother- 
of-pearl, of great size, transjiarent, and beau- 
tiful, is found in abundance, as arc also corals, 
corallmes, sea-fans, and other submarine pro- 
ductions. Naphtha, ambergi’is, and sulphur (the 

♦ Mr Web'.ter’s Letter of lustiuotum to the Commodore 
of the Amencan Expedition 

T 2 
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last in inexhaustible quantities) are to be Slum- 
bered among the exports of the islands, 
whieh abound in voleanoes, extinet or in action. 
Fine pure native sulphur is found at many 
of these volcanoes, in broad deep beds, and 
may be dug up and removed with as much 
ease as sand. One small volcanic island renders, 
or rendered, by its sulphur, a eonsiderable 
annual revenue to the government. , * 

^e have mentioned in our historical sketch 
how. at comparatively recent dates, volcanic 
islands have been projected from the depths 
of the sea. Tt should seem that some of 
these liavc disappeared, like the volcanic island 
which rose so suddenly off the coast of Sicily 
some twenty years ago; but others have not 
only remained, but have gradually increased 
in size. Adjoining to the department of Sat- 
suma is an island covered nith sulphur. ^ 
Kampfer states that the Japanese did not ven- 
ture there more than a hundred years before 
his time. “Tlie island was thought to be 
wholly inaccessible, and by reason of the thick 
smoke which was observed continually to rise 
from it, and of the several spectres and other 
frightful apparitions which people fancied to 
see there, chiefly by night, it was believed to 
be a dwelling-place of devils; but, at last, a 
resolute man obtained permission to go and 
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exaiHine it. He chose fifty bold fellows for 
this expedition; upon going on shore they 
found neither hell nor devils, but a large 
flat piece of ground at the top of the island 
(the crater originally), which was so strongly 
covered with sulphur that wherever they 
walked a thick smoke issued from under their 
feet. Ever since that time this island brings 
in, to the prince of Satsuma, about twenty 
chests of silver per annum.” 

(^A^tes, cornelians, jaspers, fine variegated 
marbles, and other precious or valuable stones 
are brought do%vn from many of the moun- 
tains. Some of the agates are uncommonly 
fine, of a bluish colour, and not unlike sap- 
phires. Of diamonds ive find no mention. It 
is rather singular in a people so keenly alive 
to all that is rich and beautiful, that the 
Japanese have entirely neglected the arts of 
the lapidary, and hold jewels in hardly any 
esteem. All the precious stones of which tra- 
vellers speak, appear to have been found by 
them in the rough, unpolished, uncut state. It 
is conjectured that some properly skilled men 
might drive a very profitable trade in this 
line. ' 

We have the testimony of Tavernier to the 
size, purity, and value of the pearls of Japan, 
and we could hardly look for a better autho- 
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rity on such a i)oint, as Tavernier if&s a 
thorough proficient, and gained a great estate 
by trading in gems and jewels.* 

■' “ Travela iu the East,” etc. The first edition of this 
valuable work appeared at Paris, In 1676. The author of it, a 
traveller of the riglil stamp, and one who, according to G-ibbon, 
united the soul of a philosopher with the pursuits of a jew'cUor, 
died, on his way to IMoscow, iu July, 1689, in the 84th year 
of his age. 

The reader may also bo reterrod to Captain Alexander 
Ifamilton: — “A New Account of the East Indies,” etc., etc., 
2 volfc. 8vo. Edinburgh. 1727. This Hamilton spent his time 
from the year 1688 to 1723 in trading, and travelling by sea 
and land, in most of the countries between the Capo of Good 
Hope and the islands of Japan. On matters of trade his 
book is worth}-^ of consultation. It has been republished in 
Pinkerton’s Coll(»c*tion of Voyages and Travels. See, also, 
Appendix F. 
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Though, to some extent, rocky or moun- 
tainous, the islands may be described as well- 
wooded and shaded. Firs and cypresses are 
the most common trees in their woods and 
forests. Of both there are several different 
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sorts. In the plains, the natives who, like 
the Chinese, make the most of every inch of 
ground, take care to plant them in barren 
and sandy soils, which are fit for nothing 
else. Por the sake of ornament and shade, 
they are, however, planted in rows along the 
roads, and over the ridges of hUls. This 
gives groat beauty to the country, and renders 
travelling in warm weather very pleasant. 

A noble Spaniard, who was shipwrecked on 
the coast, and made the journey to the em- 
peror’s coui’t in the year 1608, says : — “ On 
whichever side the traveller turns his eye he 
perceives a pleasant concourse of people, pass- 
ing to and fro, as in the most populous 
eities of Europe ; the roads are lined on both 
sides with sujjevb pine trees, which keep off 
the sun ; the distances are marked by little 
eminences planted with tw'o trees.”* 

No firs nor cypress-trees are allowed to be 
cut down without permission of the local 
magistrate, and for every full-grown tree that 
is felled, a young one must be planted. Prom 
remote time the Japanese appear to have 
bestowed an exceedingly great care on the 
growth and preservation of their timber-trees, 
tlius shaming some nations of Europe who pre- 
tend to more wisdom and civilization than they. 

♦ “ Journal of Don "Rodrigo do Vivero y "Velasco .” — Asiatic 
Journal y July, 1830 The whole of this paper is in the 
highest degree interesting 
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Cedars of gi’eat size and beauty, and com- 
pared with those that once flourished so 
luxuriantly on Mount Lebanon, are very fre- 
quently met with. A Portuguese missionary, 
who was in the country in 1565, vividly de- 
scribes the approach to one of the temples, 
which was through an avenue of pines and 
cedars intermixed, the trees uniting over head, 
so as entirely .to exclude the heat and glare of the 
hot summer sun. Some of the cedars he measured 
were more than eighteen feet in girth. The roof 
of the temple was supported by ninety columns 
of cedar, of prodigious height, regular in the 
stem, and perfectly rotmd.* Tlxe Jesuit Charle- 
voix was much struck with one particular 
camphor-treo. One hundred and thirty-five years 
after his time \ on Siebold visited the same tree, 
and found it still healthy and rich in foliage. It 
had attained to the circumference of fifty feet. 
Captain Sir Edward Belcher, being in want of 
some small spars, was supplied uith a quantity at 
Nagasaki. They were all cedar, and measured 
about ninety-six feet in length. 

The views of Japanese scenery, published in 
the works of M. Pischer and von Siebold, convey 
the idea of a superb sylva, and of a luxuriantly 
wooded country. It should appear that all the 
temples, of any size or consideration, are ap- 
proached through an avenue of evergreen trees. 


P Almcjda, as quoted by Mr Bundall, “ Memorials ’’ 
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^riie cedar timber would, no doubt, prove a 
valuable article of export. 

The oak fioiu’ishes in two varieties, both of 
which are very diffei’ent from any that grow in 
Eiu’ojje. The acorns of the larger oak are boiled 
and eaten by the common ])eople, and are said to 
be nutritious and not unpalatable. 

The mulberiy-tree grows in most parts of 
Japan, but in greatest plenty in the provinces to 
the north, where many towns and villages subsist 
almost, entirely upon th(5 silk manufactures. But 
the silk of Japiin is coarse, and very inferior to 
that of Chinii, a circumstance which arises from 
the natives allowing their mulberiy-trees to grow 
to age and size, instead of keeping up a constant 
supply of young dwarf trees. The coarseness 
of the leaves of the old tree imparts its quality to 
the silk. "Wherever fine silk is produced the 
worms are fed on the leaves of saplings. The 
Japanese mulberry-tree grows Avith surprising 
quickness, and spreads its branches to a great 
extent. It is found in its wild state in the 
country, but, on account of its great usefulness, 
the people transplant it and cultivate it. From 
its bark they make much of their curious paper, 
as also ropes, matches, coarse stuffs for dresses, 
and several other things. 

The urvsi or varnish-tree, of which they make 
so extensive a use, is a noble tree when grown to 
its full size. On incision it yields a rich, milky, 
glutinous juice, out of which the Japanese make 
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the celebrated varnish, known in Europe by the 
name of Jwpan, With this varnish they cover 
and coat all their household furniture, all their 
dishes and plates, and all their drinking vessels, 
whether made of wood or of paper. The use 
of plate, or porcelain or glass, appears to be 
very limited, and is probably interdicted by some 
rule of nationality or religion : from the emperor 
down to the meanest peasant, all make use of 
the light varnished or japanned cups and dishes, 
the inner substance of which is wood or paper, 
or what we term papier-mache. 

Another tree, called forasi, renders a varnish 
of an inferior quality. 

The camphor-tree exists in many parts, and 
bears black and purple berries which are pleasant 
to the sight. The country people make the 
camphor by a simple decoction of the stem and 
roots cut into small pieces. The tea-plant, which 
was long believed to be peculiar to China, thrives 
luxuriantly, and the Japanese are great tea- 
drinkers. The pepper-tree, or a tree which sup- 
plies the place of pepper, is common. They have 
three diffei^nt sorts of fig-trees, one of which, in- 
troduced by the Portuguese, produces a fruil; larger 
and of better flavour than any in Em*ope. The 
chesnut-tree is still more plentiful, and the fruit 
of it excellent. The walnut-tree flourishes, but 
chiefly in the northern provinces. In the same 
provinces is a tree called by the natives kaja, 
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which producer an oblong nut, inclosed in a pulp, 
and not unlike, in size and shape, to the areca 
nut. The oil compressed out of these nuts is 
very sweet and agreeable, resembling the taste 
of the oil of sweet almonds. It is much com- 
mended for its medicinal virtues. They make 
much use of it in dressing their food. The con- 
densed smoke and soot produced by the burning 
of the shells of these nuts is the chief ingredient 
of the best and blackest Japanese ink, much of 
which is sold in Europe under the name of In- 
dian ink. Another sort of nuts grow very plen- 
tifully almost everywhere, on a fine tall tree, 
with large, beautiful leaves. The nuts yield 
plenty of oil, which is also much commended 
for several valuable properties. The orange-tree 
and the lemon-tree grow very plentifully, and are 
of several sorts. The juice of a very small but 
delicious lemon is commonly used in cookery. 
The plum-tree, the cherry-tree, and the apricot, 
are eultivated. But the cherry-tree and the 
plum are valued chiefly not for their fruit but 
for their flowers. The people improve them so 
much by a peculiar culture, that the flowers 
becom^ as large as roses,* and, in the season 
when they are in full blossom, these trees afford 
a delightful sight, about their temples, in their 

* Kampfer saw cheny-blossoms, on the common cherry-tree, 
as large as roses. Meylan observed plum blossoms four times 
the size of our cabbage roses. 
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gardens, and public walks. The vine is not 
much grown. 

They take great delight, and have extraordinary 
skill as weU in enlarging as in dwarfing all man- 
ner of plants. The branches of some of their 
trees, springing at the height of seven or eight 
feet from the ground, are occasionally led out 
across ponds, and supported on props, so as to 
afford a shade and covering of 300 feet in cir- 
cumference. 

There arc various other trees, not easy to de- 
scribe which appear to be peculiar to Japan and 
the neighbouring islands. 

“ Assuredly,” says an old Neapolitan monk and 
missionary, “this is a right pleasant land, and 
abundantly supplied with fair, tall trees.” Nobody 
that has ever been in the East can forget the 
soft, fascinating, poetical odour emanating from 
groves of cypress and clumps of cedar. It is 
a natural, living, growing incense, offered up 
to . heaven at all seasons of the year, at all 
times of both night and day, and the man has 
no poetry nor devotion in him, if ho fail to be 
soothed and enchanted by it. 

The noble Spaniard whom we have repeatedly 
quoted, felt the charms of these woods and groves 
as a man of taste and sentiment ought ; and he 
was so pleased with the whole aspect of Japan 
that he declared, “if he could have prevailed 
upon himself to renoimce his God and his king. 
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he should have preferred that country to his 
own.”* 

The bamboo, which is applied to many pur- 
poses, and so extensively used throughout India 
and all the eastern countries, is very common 
in Japan. It supplies materials for almost 
everything, from the partition walls of their 
houses and the fences of their gardens to the 
sails of their lioats and junks. The fine sort 
of bamboo, which the Dutch exported by the 
name of rattan, and sold for walking-canes, was 
a Japanese production and preparation. Both 
firs and bamboos are highly prized among the 
natives, for their constant verdure, and from a 
superstitious belief tliat they have an influence 
over the happy occurrences of human life. The 
approaches to their temples and other holy places, 
are fringed with them ; and they make frequent 
allusions to them in their poetical writings, par- 
ticularly in congratulatory poems, for they believe 
that the fir and the bamboo, if respected by the 
elements and not disturbed by man, will live 
and flourish for an almost indefinite period of 
time. Thus, “ May you live as long as the 
bamboo,” is considered no bad compliment. 

The jmnoki is a species of iron-wood which 
also is very much used in building. 

The country abounds in flowers and flowering 


* Don Kodrigo de Vivero y Velasco. 
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shrubs. The mbacki is a pretty large shrub, 
growing in woods and hedges, and bearing flowers 
not unlike roses. There is a vast variety, the 
Japanese in their copious language, giving 900 
names to the different sorts of snhacki. The 
satsuki is another shrub bearing flo-wers like the 
lily, and offering many varieties. The two sorts 
which grow wild, one with purple, the other with 
scarlet flowers, are a gi’eat ornament to the hills 
and fields in the proj)er season, “ affording,” says 
the old German traveller, “ a sight ])leasing 
beyond oxpi’cssion.” The momtdsi is a kind of 
maple, having leaves of a beautiful puiiflo colour. 
Our bulb-lily, narcissus, and gilliflower, are both 
cidtivated and found growing in the wild state. 
There are other flowers, peculiar to the country, 
too numerous to b(' named, and all said to be 
superior to ours in brilliancy of colour, but in- 
ferior in odour. “ Indeed,” says Kiimpfer, “ I 
think that Japan may vie with most if not all 
known countries, for a great variety of beautiful 
plants and flowers wherewith kind nature hath 
most liberally and curiously adoi’ned its fields, 
hills, woods and forests. Some of theSe they 
transplant into gardens, and improve by assiduity 
and culture to the utmost, and indeed to a sur- 
prising degree of perfection.” 

T his love of flowers is one of the most pleasing 
features in the character of these most singular 
people. Nearly every house has its little garden in 
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its rear, and a few flowering shrubs in its front. 
The garden is commonly square, and very neatly 
walled in. " It cannot be denied,” adds K^pfer, 
** that the great number of beautiful incamhte, 
and double flowers, which they hear in the proper 
season, are a surprisingly curious ornament to 
the back part of the house. In some small 
houses and inns of less note, where there is not 
room enough either for a garden, or for a large 
flowering tree, they place in the back window 
one or two flower-pots, or some dwarf trees, or 
some little plants which will grow easily upon 
pumice, or other porous stone, without any earth 
at all, provided the roots be supplied with water ; 
and they generally add to these a small vessel 
full of water, with a few gold or silver fish 
in it.” The gardens attached to the better sort 
of houses are kept with imcommon care and 
neatness, end, though somewhat artificial in their 
arrangement, arc described as being very delight- 
ful. ‘They arc laid out by professional gardeners, 
who do no other work, and who proceed upon 
certain established and ancient rules. In such a 
garden*therc must bo a small rivulet falling over 
rocks, or tinkling among stones. 

As florists and gardeners they are indeed con- 
spicuous, and the beauty of a production of the 
soil in this department is seen in the Camelia 
Japonica, now found in e\cry English greenhouse, 
liike the Chinese, they possess the singular art of 
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producing miniature samples of the larger pro- 
ducts of vegetation, an art scarcely known in 
Europe, and only to be admired as a curiosity. 
A box was offered for sale to the Dutch governor 
of Nagasaki, in which were flourishing a flr-tree, 
a bamboo, and a plum-tree, the latter in blossom, 
and the box was only three inches long and one 
inch wide. The account is given by an eye- 
witness, who adds that the price demanded for 
so great a curiosity was 1,200 florins.* Another 
very small box is mentioned as having contained 
miniatme specimens of every tree that grows on 
the islands. 

The great industry, and even the skill of the 
Japanese, as agriculturists, have been praised by all 
the travellers who have visited and written about 
their country. Kampfer says they are perhaps as 
good husbandmen as any in the world. This he 
attributes not only to the extreme populousness 
of the country, but chiefly to the circumstance 
that the natives, being denied commerce and com- 
munication with foreigners, must, of necessity, 
support themselves by what they can produce by 
their own labour and industry on their own soil. 

* “Account of Japan,” by Door G. P. Meijlan. Amster- 
dam, 1880, as quoted in the “ Quarterly iteview,” vol. Hi. 

The Chinese method of producing these miniature plants is 
given in G. Bennett’s “ Wandering in New South Wales,” etc. 
More information will be found in a recent French work, Le 
Baron Leon de Saint Denys’ “Becherches sur 1’ Agriculture 
et I’Horticulture des Chinois.” Paris. 1860. 

U 
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Hence, the laws on this head are very particular 
and severe, the state making it its business to see 
not only that the lands are cultivated, but also 
that they are cultivated in the best manner, or, at 
least, according to the best rules of such agri- 
cultural science as the country possesses. Not 
only the fields and flat country, which are seldom 
or never turned into meadows, or kept for pasture, 
but likewise the hills and mountains, are made 
to produce com, rice, pease, pulse, and nume- 
rous edible plants. Every inch of ground is im- 
proved to the best advantage ; and it was not with- 
out astonishment that Kiimpfer and his travelling 
companions, on their journeys to and from the 
imperial court, beheld mountains inaccessible to 
cattle, cultivated up to their very tops. This is 
managed by a succession of walls and terraces, 
rising above each other, and by the people 
ploughing or hoeing without the help of oxen. 
The same system obtains in many parts of China, 
and in not a few parts of Europe. The Japanese 
are skilful in manuring their grounds, and use a 
variety of substances for manures. Their rice, — 
their main food, — grown in the low coimtry, is 
said to be the best of all Asia. It is perfectly 
white, and so nourishing and substantial, that 
foreigners, not used to it, can cat but little of it 
at a time. The rice-fields are cut through and 
through by little canals, and irrigated in the 
most careful manner. The rice grown in the 
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upper grounds, whore irrigation is difficult, is of 
an inferior quality. From rice they brew a sort 
of strong thick beer called sackee. Among their 
many laws relating to agricidturc, there is one by 
virtue of which whosoever leaves liis groimd 
uncultivated for the term of one year forfeits his 
title and possession. All lands must he surveyed 
every year by certain officers who are called 
Kemme, and who arc held in such repute that 
they have the privilege of wearing two swords, 
which is othciavise allowed to none but to the 
nobility and soldiers. 

Maize, or Indian com, millet, and, in general, 
all sorts of grain are said to grow woU in most 
of the islands. Turnips arc exceedingly plentiful 
and of very large size. They have pease, horse- 
radishes, carrots, fennel, lettuces, cucumbers, 
gourds, and good melons. The natives also de- 
rive sustenance from a variety of wild plants and 
roots, as well as from the leaves of certain trees, 
and from the flowers and berries of certain 
shrubs. They possess the art of depriving poi- 
sonous plants of their noxious qualities, and ren- 
dering them edible. The mushroom, under 
several varieties, is found everywhere. Both 
hemp and flax thrive wcU under Japanese ma- 
nagement, and the people, being groat smokers, 
grow vast quantities of tobacco. In fact, through 
the goodness of the soil and the skill and care of 
the natives, all the most valuable of the pro- 
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ductions of the earth arc brought to groat per- 
fection. 

If wo assume the perfection of the arts of 
tillage and manufacture as a test of civilization, 
Japan may, at least, compete with any Oriental 
nation. M. Meijlan places it higher than any. 
The same recent Dutch observer bestows an 
amount of praise on their field cultivation which 
could not be justly applied to many European 
nations.* 

* “Account of Japan.” — “ Quarterly Eeview,’* vol. lii. 
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Though abundantly stocked with jdcturcs and 
carvings, with chimera? and all other sorts ^of 
monsters, borrowed from the Chinese, the Japa- 
nese empire is but sparingly provided with four- 
footed beasts, wild or tamo. The country is too 
much cultivated and peopled to afford cover to 
the wild quadrupeds, and the tame arc bred only 
for carriage and agriculture. The use of animal 
food is interdicted by the national religion, and 
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they have not left pasture enough to support 
many sheep and oxen. The horses are generally 
small, but there is a breed said to ho not inferior 
to that imported into India from the Persian 
Gulf. But horses of this kind now appear to he 
rare. In the time of old Captain Saris they 
were common enough. “ Their horses are not 
tall, but of the size of our middling nags, short 
and well trussed, small headed, and full of mettle, 
in my opinion far excelling the Spanish jennet in 
pride and stomach.” * The Japanese relate most 
marvellous stories of the performances of some of 
their steeds. There is also a breed of ponies, 
Avbich, though small, has been much admired. 
Oxen and cows are kept only for ploughing and 
for carriage. Of milk and butter the Japanese 
know nothing. They have a large humped 
buifalo, sometimes of a monstrous size, which 
they train to draw carts or to carry heavy goods 
on their backs. Tlie edephant, the camel, and 
the ass, are unknown animals. Sheep and goats 
were kept formerly at the Dutch settlements, in 
the neighbourhood of which some few may yet be 
found. They might bo bred in the coimtry to 
great advantage, if the natives were permitted to 
eat the flesh, or kncAv hoAv to manage and manu- 
facture the wool. They have a few swine, which 
were brought over from China, and wliicli some 
of the country people near the coast still keep, 

* Haris’s “Narrative iu Purchas.” 
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not, indeed, for their own use, but to sell to 
certain Chinese junks which are allowed to come 
over to trade, most of the Chinese mariners being 
addicted to pork. Captain Sir Edward Belcher 
was supplied with some hogs that wore over- 
whelmed with their own fat, and weighed about 
150 lbs. 

Dogs or common curs they have, — and in super- 
fluous numbers. These dogs are as much the 
pest of the towns of Japan as they arc of Con- 
stantinople and the other foul cities and towns of 
the Ottoman empire. This vast increase of the 
canine species, and the encouragement and im- 
munity accorded to it, arose (according to the 
popular account), out of a curious superstition 
and an extravagant imperial decree. An emperor 
who reigned at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury chanced to bo born under the Sign of the Dog, 
the Dog being one of the twelve celestial signs of 
the Japanese. Eor this reason, the emperor had 
as great an esteem for dogs as the Homan em- 
peror Augustus is reporied to have entertained 
for rams. When he ascended the throne, ho 
willed and ordained that dogs sliould bo held as 
sacred animals ; and, from that time, more puppies 
saw the light and were permitted to live in Japan 
than in any other coimtry on the face of the 
earth, Turkey, perhaps, excepted. These dogs 
have no masters, but lie and prowl about the 
streets, to the exceeding great annoyance of pas- 
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sengers, especially if they happen to be foreign 
travellers, or Christians in Christian dresses. If 
they come round you in packs, barking, snarling, 
and showing their teeth, — ^nay, even if they fall 
upon you and bite you, you must on no account 
take the law into your own hands, and beat them 
off or shoot them. To Idll one of them is a 
capital crime, whatever mischief the brute may 
have done you. In every town there are Guar- 
dians of the Dogs, and to these officers notice 
must be given in case of any canine misde-. 
meanour, these guardians alone being empowered 
to punish the dogs. Every street must keep a 
certain number of these animals, or at least pro- 
vide them with victuals ; huts, or dog-hospitals 
stand in all pai*ts of the town, and to these 
the animals, in case of sickness, must be care- 
fully conveyed by the inhabitants. The dogs 
that die must be carried up to the tops of moun- 
tains and hills, the usual burying places of men 
and women, and there be very decently interred. 
Old Kampfer says : — “ The natives tell a pleasant 
tale on this head. A Japanese, as he was carry- 
ing the carcase of a dead dog to the top of a 
steep mountain, grew impatient, grumbled, and 
cursed the emperor’s birth-day and whimsical 
command. His companion bid him hold his 
tongue and be quiet, and, instead of swearing, 
retm*n thanks to the gods that the emperor was 
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not born under the Sign of the Horse, for, in 
that case, the load would have been heavier.” 

We give the pleasant tale as wo find it, but 
we do not believe that it points to the real origin 
of the superstitious regard for dogs, which many 
of the Mongol race share with the Japanese and 
Turks. That superstition had its origin in the 
wilds of Tartary, or in whatever other part of the 
world it was that served as the cradle and great 
starting point of the wide-sju’ead Mongol race. 
The dog must have been in a nuinner deified, when 
they first'put him among their celestial signs. 

■ Among some of the Mongolian tribes, the dog 
is the indicator of fate, the harbinger of death ; 
and among others, tlic dog is an object either 
of dread or devotion.* 

But our learned German is not always so face- 
tious about this monstrous annoyance of street 
dogs. On reaching Nagasaki, he says, “The 
dogs also deserve to be noticed among the in- 
habitants of this city, they being full as well, 
nay, better maintained and taken care of than 
many of the people, and although the imperial 
orders on this head arc not regarded and complied 
with at Nagasaki, with that strictness as they 
must be in other parts of the empire, which are 
not so remote from court, yet the streets be full 
of these animals, leading a most easy and inde- 
* Appendix G. 
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pendent life, giving way neither to men nor 
horses. The town is never without a great deal 
of noise from those animal.’’* 

The Japanese have no dogs of superior breed, 
hut they have cats of a peculiarly beautiful kind. 
These arc of a whitish colour, with largo yellow 
and black spots, and a very short tail : the ladies 
carry them about as lap-dogs. 

In the islands arc found deer, wild boars, and 
. hares, but apparently in no great numbers. There 
are also monkeys, wild dogs, foxes, some curious 
animals that look like a cross between the fox 
and the wolf, and a few small boars in the secluded 
parts of the northern provinces. The fox boars not 
tlio very best of characters among the Japanese ; 
tlie peasantry believe him to bo in league Avith 
all evil spirits or devils, and to be himself the 
very incarnation of craft, malice, and wickedness ; 
“but,” says old Kiimpfer, “the fox-hunters are 
expert in conjuring and strapping tliis animated 
devil, his hair and wool being much coveted for 
writing and painting pencils.” The weasel and 
ferret are found. Hats and mice swarm through- 
out the country, for the beautiful cats, being 
pets, have no turn for mousing. The rats are 

* The nocturnal noise made by the dogs of Constantinople 
can never be forgotten by tlioso who have heard it. Such as 
have had the felicity ol' passing a long dreary winter in that 
comfortless city, are apt to liave their dreams disturbed, years 
after, by the yelling of dogs, and the nightly cry of yang-in 
tear! lire! lire! 
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tamed by the natives, and taught to perform 
several tricks, and form a common diversion for 
the poorer people. We find mention made of 
two small animals of a rod colour, that live 
under the rOofs of the houses, and are very tame. 
They are called the itutz and the tin. 

The destructive white ant, that great annoy- 
ance of most parts of the East Indies, is very 
common. The Japanese call them do toos or 
piercers, a name they well merit, for they per- 
forate whatever they meet, stones and metals 
only excepted, and when once they got into a 
merchant’s warehouse, they in a very short com- 
pass of time can destroy or ruin an amazing 
quantity of his best goods. Nothing has boon 
yet found that will keep them off, except salt 
laid under the goods and spread about them. The 
common European ants arc their mortal enemies, 
and wherever these have been introduced, the do 
toos have raindly disappeared, like the original 
English rat before the invasion of the Norwegian. 

Tlie islands, however, may bo said to bo re- 
markably firee from insects and noxious reptiles. 
There arc but few snakes, and hardly any of 
them appear to be venomous. One of these is 
of a beautiful green colour, with a very flat 
head. Japanese soldiers cook it and eat its 
flesh, in the belief that it imparts courage and 
audacity. The natives also calcine the flesh in 
an earthen jwt hermetically sealed, and derive 
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from it a powder, which they believe to possess 
the most extraordinary medicinal virtues.* There 
is a water snake of monstrous size, and another 
very large snake, of a black colour, but quite 
inolfensivc, is found in the mountains. Both are 
very scarce, and when taken are shown about 
for money. 

Birds are rather numerous. Of tame poultry 
they keep only fowls and ducks. They seU them 
sometimes to foreigners, but never cat them. 
Cocks are highly prized by the religious orders, 
because they mark the time, and foretell changes 
of the weather. Indeed, they are chiefly kept up 
as lime keepers. 

The crane is the chief of the wild birds of the 
country; but like the heron, and the stork, 
which also abound, they can scarcely be called 
wild, for they are held as sacred birds, and 
nobody must injure or molest them. They thus 
become quite familiar, and mix with the peo|J!b, 
and throng the market places, just as the storks 
do in all towns, villages, and bazaars in Turkey, 
where they arc equally objects of aflection and 
veneration. No doubt this feeling also had its 
rise in the Tartarian regions. When the con- 
quering Turks first came into Europe, they were 
accustomed to say that the stork had a singular 
affection for their race, and that whithersoever 

* The bite of this snake is, however, considered very dan- 
ji;erou8. 
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they might carry their victorious arms, the stork 
would follow them and live with them. In Japan 
the country people never call the crane by any 
other name than that of O Tsurismm, “My 
great lord crane.” There are two sorts of them : 
ono white as snow, and the other grey. They 
portend good fortune, and long life. Por this 
reason the imperial apaitments, tlie walls of 
temples, and other happy places, are commonly 
adorned with figures of thorn. Cranes arc also 
painted on dishes and drinking cups, and repro- 
duced on articles of domestic furniture. We 
have seen native paintings of these birds that arc 
cxqtdsitely beautiful, as true and correct in 
drawing as beautiful in fimsh and colouring. 
They are among the very best specimens of 
Japanese art. 

The tortoise is another happy and sacred crea- 
ture, and is represented on walls, and reproduced 
ui^lhe same manner. 

Wild geese and wild ducks arc \ery abundant, 
and very tame. There are several species of 
both. One kind of duck is of immense size and of 
wonderfully brilliant and l)eautiful plumage. 
Pheasants, wild pigeons, and woodcocks, are very 
common birds. Hawks also are common. Ravens 
are scarce. Our common European croivs, as also 
parrots, and other Indian birds, are never to he 
met with. 

Of singing birds, Kampfer mentions only larks 
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and nightingales ; but he says that both of these 
sing more sweetly than with us. The natives 
highly prize the nightingale, and large sums are 
paid for a caged one, with a good voice. 

They have plenty of bees, and, consequently, 
honey and wax arc produced. 

The slu'ill cicala, or winged-grasshopper, peoples 
the pines, and fills the woods and mountains with 
its incessant song. Butterflies and beetles are 
numerous and diversified, some of both kinds 
being very beautiful. Among the night-moths 
there is one soi't which the Japanese ladies keep 
in little cages, as pets and curiosities. This moth 
is about four inches long, slender, round-bodied, 
wdth fom* wings, two of which arc transparent, 
and concealed under the other pair of wings, 
which shine like polished metal, and arc most 
curiously and beautifully adorned with blue and 
gold lines and spots. Tlie follow'ing graceful fable 
owes its origin to the matchless beauty of Ais 
moth. All other night-flies fall in love with it ; 
and to get rid of their importunities it maliciously 
bids them, as "a trial of their devotion and con- 
stancy, to go and fetch it fire. Tlic blind lovers, 
obedient to command, fly to the nearest lamp or 
candle, and never fail to got burned to death. 

The sea all about Japan is plentifully stocked 
with all sorts of fish, and the natives are very 
expert fishermen. In the time of Charlevoix and 
Kiimpfer, and earlier travellers, the whale fishery 
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was carried on to a great extent, particularly in 
the sea which washes the southern coasts of the 
great island, Niphon. The common way of catching 
them was by harpooning, in the manner of our 
Greenland fishermen; hut the Japanese boats 
seemed to be fitter for the purpose than ours, 
being small, narrow, tapering at each end into a 
sharp point, and rowing with incredible swiftness. 
“ About 1G80 a rich fisherman, in the province 
of Omura, found out a new way of catching 
whales with nets made of strong ropes, about two 
inches thick. This method was afterwards fol- 
lowed with good success by another man of the 
country. They say that, as soon as the whale 
finds its head entangled in a net, he cannot, 
without great difficulty, swim away or dive, and 
may be very casUy killed Avith the harpoon in the 
conunon manner. The reason why this new 
method hath not been universally received is, 
bedihse it requires a greater and much more 
expensive sot of tackle than common fishermen 
can afford.”* 

They enumerate six kinds of whales, differing 
in name, form, and size. Of all these several 
kinds nothing was throAvn away by the Japanese 
as useless. They boiled the fat or blubber into 
train oil ; they pickled, boiled, roasted, or fried 
the flesh, and ate it; they even reduced the carti- 
laginous bones into food ; they made cords, ropes, 

* Kampfer. 
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and strings for their musical instruments out of 
the nerves and tendons ; they made a great use of 
the fins ; and out of the jaw-hones, and other solid 
bones, they manufactured numerous articles, 
particularly their fine steelyards for weighing 
their gold and silver. 

The Japanese fishermen attribute to the flesh 
of the whale, their favourite food, their strength 
and liardihood, and their extraordinary capability 
of endming exposure to cold and foul weather. 

It was in pursuing the whale to the coasts of 
Japan that the American sliips met with those 
disasters, and that inhospitable treatment, which 
first made the government of the United States 
turn its attention in this direction. 

Turtles of enormous size are said to abound on 
the southern and eastern eoasts. Salmon, soles, 
turbot, a sort of eod, smelts, and other delieious 
sea fish, together with all sorts of lobsters, crabs, 
shrimps, oysters, muscles, &c. are taken in isur- 
prising abundance ; and there are other fisli of 
species unknown to us, and of which, some are 
said to lie delicious. It is fortunate for the 
natives that their prejudices and superstitions 
allow them to eat fish. In tlie larger islands 
every part of the coast is thickly strewed with 
buildings, and at every second or third mile are 
populous villages, from which extensive fisheries 
are earned on.* In fact, the Japanese are essen- 

* Golo\M\in.--As this Kussiaii captain and fellow-captives 
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tially ichthpofihagi. Aided by a* good growth of 
potatoes, or aa adeqoaji^ supply of 'rice, the sea 
alone would support a vast population. 

Without going into further detail, enough has 
been said to convey to the reader an adequate 
notion of the natural riches and ample resources 
of this beautiful and healthy country. 

were conveyed along the coast, they were fed with rice and 
broiled fish, the natives putting the ibod into their mouths 
with their little sticks, which are like the chop-sticks of the 
Chinese, 
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BOOK IX. 

ARTS -MANDFACTURES-SniPPING— NAViaATlON, ETC. 

TnEEE is but one opinion as to the industry, 
ingenuity, and nianual dexterity of the Japanese. 
These people, to use the words of an old Italian 
missionary, work admirably well in iron, silver, 
gold, and all metals ; also in wood and bamboo, 
and in all such materials as they possess in that 
fair country. They also have the art of making 
good use of many materials which by us are 
thrown away as of no value. 
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“ Arts and manufactures,” says Thunberg, 
“ are carried on in every part of the country, and 
some of them are brought to such a degree of 
perfection, as even to surpass those of Europe ; 
whilst some, on the other hand, fajl short of 
European excellence. They work extremely weU 
in u’on and copper, and their silk and cotton 
manufactures equal, and sometimes even excel, 
the productions of other eastern countries. Their 
lacquering in wood, especially their ancient work- 
manship, surpasses every attempt which has been 
made in this department by other nations. They 
work likewise with great skill in sowaSt which is 
a mixture of gold and copper, which they under- 
stand how to colour blue or black writh their 
tousehe, or ink, by a method hitherto unknown 
to us. They are likewise acquainted wdth the 
art of making glass, and can manufacture it for 
any purpose, both coloured and uncoloured. But 
window-glass, which is flat, they could not fabri- 
cate formerly. This art they have lately learned 
from the Europeans, as likewise to make watches, 
which they sometimes use in their houses. In 
like manner, they understand the art of glass- 
grinding, and to form telescopes with it, for which 
purpose they purchase mirror-glass of the Dutch. 
In the working of steel, they are perfect masters, 
of which their incomparable swords afford the 
most evident proof. Paper is likewise manu- 
factured in great abundance in this country, as 

X 2 
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well for writing and printing as for tapestry, 
handkerchiefs, cloths for packing of goods, &c., 
and is of various sizes and qualities. They pre- 
pare it from the bark of a species of mulberry-tree, 
— Morns papyrifera. The method is as follows : 
After the tree has slicd its leaves, in the month of 
December, they cut off the branches about three 
feet in length, wliicli they tie up in bundles, and 
boil in a ley of ashes, standing inverted in a 
covered kettle, till such time as the bark is so 
shrunk, that half an inch of the woody part 
is seen bare at the ends. They are then taken 
out and left in the open air to cool, cut up 
lengthwise, and the bark is stripped off'. Upon- 
this the bark is again soaked, three or four hours, 
in water, and when it is become soft, they scrape 
off the fine black skin with a knife. The next 
thing to bo done is, to separate the coarse bark 
from the fine, which produces the whitest paper. 
The older the branches are, the coarser is the 
paper. The hark is now' boiled again in fresh 
ley, and the whole continually stirred with a 
stick, and fresh water added to it. A nice 
and delicate operation is then performed in a 
brook, by means of a sieve, by stirring the bark 
incessantly about till the whole is reduced to the 
consistence of a fine pap, and, thrown into water, 
separates in the form of meal. It is then further 
mixed in a small vessel with a decoction of rice 
and the Ilibiscm-manibot, and stirred well about. 
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till it has attained a tolerable eonsistcnce. After 
this it is poured into a wider vessel, from whence 
the sheets are taken and put into proper forms, 
made of grass-straw, and laid one upon another 
in heaps, with straw between, that they may be 
easily lifted up. They are further covered with a 
board, and pressed, at first lightly, but after- 
wards, and gradually, hardei*, till the nater is 
separated. When this is done, they lay the 
.sheets upon a board, dry them in the sun, and 
then gather them into bundles for sale and use. 
Ajti inferior kind of pjiper is likewise manufac- 
tured from the Morus Tndiat. 

“The lacquered woodwoi*k, which is executed 
in Japan, excels the Chinese, the Siamese, and, 
indeed, that of all other nations in the world. 
For this purpose they make choice of the finest 
sort of firs and cedars, and cover them with the 
very best varnish, A^hich they prepare from the 
Bhm oernix, a tree that grows in great abundance 
in many parts of the countiy. This varnish, 
which oozes out of the tree on its being wounded, 
is procmed from stems that are three years old, 
and is received in some proper vessel. Wlien first 
caught, it is of a lightish colour, and of the 
consistence of cream; but grows thicker and 
black on being exposed to the air. It is of so 
transparent a nature, that when it is laid, pure 
and unmixed, upon boxes and other j)ieces of 
furniture, every vein of the wood may be clearly 
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seen. Por tlie most part a dark ground is spread 
underneath it, which causes it to reflect like a 
looking-glass; and for this purpose recourse is 
frequently had to the fine sludge which is caught 
in the trough under a grinding-stone. At other 
times, ground charcoal is used, and occasionally 
some blacker substance is mixed with the varnish, 
and sometimes leaf-gold, ground very fine, when 
it is called Salplicut. This lacquered-work is 
afterwards, for the most part, embeUished with 
gold and silver flowers and figures laid on upon 
the varnish, which, however, are liable to wear 
off in time.”* 

Pashion, that most absolute of aU tyrants* has 
almost entirely exiled these beautiful Japanned 
wares from our houses; but we are old enough 
to remember the time when nearly every respect- 
able drawing-room, diniag-room, and boudoir, 
presented specimens of them, in the shape of 
screens, desks, cabinets, caskets, or other objects 
of ornament and utility. They wore rather more 
numerous in Scotch than in English houses, and 
this from the very obvious reason that, mainly in 
grace of the patronage of hearty Henry Eundas, 
Lord Melville, so many Scotchmen sought and 
found fortune in the East. Many of these articles 
were most admirable specimens of the arts of 
the cabinet-maker, japanner, and gold-embosser. 

* “ Travels in Europe, Africa, and Asia, made between the 
years 1770 and 1779.** Four vols. 8vo. 
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OJiKAAULN r AL CANJILESTICKS 

It is said, however, that tlie finest specimens 
were never allowed to he exported out of Jax)an. 
The finest collections existing in Europe are those 
of Von Sicb’old and His Majesty the King of 
the Netherlands, at the Hague. 

Generally, Japanese workmanship has more 
strength, solidity, and real finish than that of the 
Chinese. They seem to have a contempt for all 
that is flimsy. Their common packing-cases are 
nearly always strong and finished specimens of 
materials and workmanship. There may be said 
to bo about the same difference between Chinese 
and Japanese work that there is between French 
and English ; but, if the French, in most things. 
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can claim, oyer us, a superiority in taste of de- 
sign, no such superiority can be claimed by the 
Chinese over the workmen of Japan. 

In the art of making and tempering steel, they 
must possess some valuable secret or most extra- 
ordinary skill. The finest blade we ever handled 
was an indisputable old blade of Japanese make. 
It beat all the Damascus blades and Andrea- 
Derraras wo ever saw. It is mentioned, as a 
notorious fact, that a sword of this sort would, at 
a blow, cut a man’s body in two. 

“With respect to steel manufactures,” says 
Golownin, “the Japanese sabres and daggers 
surpass all others in the world, those of Damas- 
cus, perhaps, excepted. They bear extraordinary 
trials. The edge of the sabre is kept as sharp as 
that of a razor. The Japanese are extremely 
skilful in polishing steel, and all other metals. 
They make metal mirrors, which, for their object, 
are scarcely inferior to our looking-glasses. Wo 
often saw carpenters’ and cabinet-makers’ tools, 
made in Japan, which might be compared with 
the English. Then’ saws arc so good, that the 
thinnest boards may be sawed out of the hardest 
wood.”* 

In cotton fabrics they appear to have little 
skill. They use a coarse, tliick spongy paper, 
made from a tree, for pocket-handkerchiefs, for 


“ llecollect oiiH of Jajian.” 
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napkins, and for other purposes in which we 
employ calico, silk, or muslin. 

We have mentioned the inferiority of the native 
silk ; but rich and beautiful articles arc manufac- 
tured out of silk imported from China. These 
valuable silk goods are said to be produced only 
by unfortunate noblemen and gentlemen, who 
are exiled to a lonely island, and compelled to 
work for their own livelihood. 

Both in carving and in die-sinking, the Ja- 
panese are very skilful. Their co})pcr coinage 
is stamped, and very good.^ The metal, that 
pure, matchless copper of Japan, after being 
roasted and smelted at various smelting-heuses, 
is always refined and inaiuifactured at Miako, 
where also all the coin is struck and stamped, t 
The Japanese understand the art of casting 
metal statues, and abimdant employment is found 
for artisans of this class in furnishing temples^ 
joss-houses, and dwelling-houses Avith idols, largo 
and small. 

Some of the trades are followed up in a grand, 
wholesale way. Among these arc their iron- 

• It appears that this is their only coinage, gold and silycr 
being cut and T^cighed, as among tlio Chuiesc. 

t We give this last fact, with some doubt, on the autlionty of 
old writers. Wo have heard, or somewhere read, that, since the 
decline of the power of the spirituiil emperor, the mint has 
been transferred from his residence, Miako, to .Teddo, the 
residence of the laj emperor 
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works, tobacco-manufactories, breweries, and dis- 
tilleries. Some of the last are said to be very 
extensive. Many thousands are constantly em- 
ployed in the manufacture of straw shoes, straw 
hats, and mats. The consumption of this straw, 
made out a native grass, must be truly pro- 
digious. 

“ When on a journey,” says Thunberg, “ all 
the Japanese wear a conical hat, made of a 
species of grass, platted, and tied with a string.” 
Ho also observed, that all the fishermen wore 
hats of the same material and shape. But, in 
addition to this extensive use, the Japanese hardly 
ever wear any shoos or slippers but such as are 
made of platted straw. “ This,” remarks the same 
excellent traveller, “is the most shabby and in- 
different part of their dress, and yet in equal use 
with the high and the low, the rich and the poor. 
They are made of rice-straw platted, and by no 
means strong.” They cost, however, a mere 
trifle ; they are found exposed for sale in every 
town and in every village, and the pedestrian 
supplies himself with new shoes as he goes along, 
while the more provident man always carries two 
or three pair with him for use, throwing them 
away as they wear out. “ Old worn-out shoes of 
this description are found lying everywhere by 
the sides of the roads, especially near rivulets, 
where travellers, on changing their shoes, have an 
opportunity, at the same time, of washing their 
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feet.”* In very wet weather they use wooden 
clogs, which are attached to their straw*platted 
shoes by ties also made of straw-plat. People of 
very high rank sometimes wear slippers made of 
fine slips of rattan neatly platted. 

It is said that the common peojde count the 
length of a journey by the number of these 
straw shoes that they wear out in making it. 

“The Japanese have little fiimiture in theii’ 
houses, beyond the apparatus for their kitchen 
and what they use at their meals. Of these, 
however, as likewise of clotlies and other neces- 
saries, one sees such an incredible quantity ex- 
posed for sale in the shops of their tradesmen, 
both in town and country, that one is led to 
wonder where they can find purchasers, and 
would be apt to suppose, that they kept maga- 
zines here to supply the whole world. Ilcre the 
native may select, according to his varying taste 
and fancy, all his clothes ready made, and may 
be furnished with shoes, umbrellas, lacquered 
ware, porcelain, and a thousand other articles, 
without having occasion to bespeak anything 
beforehand.”t 

In their great fondness for dishes and vessels 
of light lacquered ware, they rather neglect the 
poredain fabrics ; but they are said to produce, in 

* “ Thunberg’s Travels,” vol. iii. 
t Thunberg. Katnpfer. 
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this line, some articles that far exceed the finest 
Chinese. 



n OW 1 n-BASKL 1 S ANn VASFS 

Nothing cau well he more light, neat, and graci'- 
ful, than the superior kinds of their lacquered 
cups. They are generally painted in a very 
pi’ctty style, and are so exceedingly light as 
searcely to be felt in the hand through their 
weight. 

Although these various manufactories are 
spread all over the em])ire, the principal ones are 
said to he confined to the cities of Miako, Jeddo, 
and Osacca.* 


^ Golowiim 
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As uo Japanese is allowed to leave his native 
land, the long voyages which the people of this 
nation formerly undertook in their own vessels 
to Corea, China, Java, Formosa, and other places, 
can be no longer performed, and the art of navi- 
gation must of course be upon the decline. This, 
however, does not prevent them from making 
short voyages among the rocks, with an incon- 
ceivable number of trading vessels, of different 
sizes, as likewise with fishing-smacks. They 
seldom venture out far enough at sea to lose 
sight of land, and always take care to have it in 
tlicir power to ran every evening into some port, 
or else to come into some other place of safety, 
in case of sudden storms. Yet they arc pro- 
vided with a compass, which is not divided into 
so many points as those which the Europeans 
make use of; but their vessels are open at the 
stern, so that they cannot weather the open 
sea; and their rudders are large and inconve- 
nient.* 

This is but a landsman’s account, and it ex- 
plains very little. We, therefore, subjoin some 
sketches given by an American seaman, who 
went to Japan and the Loo-Choo Islands in the 
ship “ Morrison,” with Mr. King. 

“ In the afternoon one of the Japanese junks 
left the harbour, laden with upwards of 200 
peculs of sugar, bound for Satzuma, a port in 


* Thuiiborg 
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Japan, lying about 400 miles N.N.E. &om Loo- 
Choo. In coming out, she struck on a reef, but 
was soon got off without apparent damage, and 
as she passed the ship, we went in the gig to 
examine her. The hull was made of pine, and, in 
its general form, resembled a Chinese fast boat ; 
the bow was sharp, without bowsprit; but, instead, 
there was a high beak, like that of an ancient 
galley, with a fonder, in case she should run 
stem on. The solitary mast was about forty feet 
high, and supported by a huge forestay, under 
which hung a yard, in form like two cones united 
at their bases ; this was raised by halliards pass- 
ing over the top of the mast, aft, to the quarters, 
where they went over a sort of windlass, and then 
round a capstan, below deck. The sail was made 
of very coarse heavy cotton, and the bolts were 
loosely laeed together with cords, each being four 
or five inches apart, giving the sail a singular 
appearance ; at the bottom, several ropes secured 
it in its proper place. There was no stempost, 
and the open work permitted us to look directly 
into the cabin, where, at this time, the crew were 
hoisting sails with loud cries. The rudder was 
about fifteen feet long and eight broad, with a 
tiller like a spanker-boom, reaching forward 
nearly to the mast. The long-boat was lashed 
athwart the vessel, near the bow, the ends pro- 
jecting over each side about five feet, placed, one 
would suppose, in a very hazardous manner. 
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Three or four grapplings lay on the bows attached 
to large hawsers; and a double-headed new as 
placed athwart the vessel near the mast, with the 
flukes outside, for the purpose of strengthening 
the sides. The stem was high out of the water, 
as in the junks of China, and upon it was her 
name, Hozammah, painted in large Chinese cha- 
racters ; upon the bow was a bird rudely carved, 
and the character pin, ‘ ashore,’ all neatly orna- 
mented with copper, which here, as in other parts 
of the vessel, was laid on profusely. The capstan 
stood in the cabin, which, like every other part of 
the vessel, was kept very clean ; her sides fell in 
above the water -mark, and she was rudely, 
though strongly built. The crew numbered about 
fifteen, one or two of whom wore the singular 
leggings seen in Japanese pictures ; but most of 
them were scantily clad.” * 

On making the Bay of Jeddo, the same writer 
says : — “ As the ship approached the land, the 
number of junks and boats in sight increased ; at 
one time wo counted between forty and fifty; 
most of them bound westward, right before the 
wind. Iwakitchi, who was pretty good authority 
in such matters, having been at Jeddo upwards of 
twenty times, according to his own account, said 

* “ Narrative of a Voyage of the ship ‘ Morrison,’ ” etc. By 
S. Wells Williams. Not possessing this work, we are indebted 
for our extracts to the “ Chinese Kepository,” \ol. \i. Canton. 
1838. 
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that the fleet had probably been wind-bound, and 
prevented coming out of the bay, — ^not an un- 
usual occurrence. There were boats and junks of 
many sizes, from a fishing-smack up to a junk of 
200 or 300 tons, all in their general form and 
rigging resembling those at Napa Keang. The 
single mast was supported by a large forostay and 
by several backstays, passing to the sides of the 
vessel. Off the wind, they sailed with a rolling 
motion ; and when close-hauled, made much lee- 
way, being, like the Chinese vessels, without 
keels. 

“ They neither avoided nor sought us, thoiigh 
their proximity to the shore prevented our speak- 
ing or approaching any of them. 

“ Towards evening their number decreased, and 
by*nightfall, whatever may have been the reason, 
there Avas not one to be seen, except a few at 
anchor in an inlet. Ginsabaru, who appeal’s to 
be well informed in naval affairs, says that the 
names of vessels arc usually three Chinese cha- 
racters, the last one of which is always fan (all), 
applied in this case to mean a vessel.” * 

This passage, in the correctness of which wo 
have full confidence, invalidates the statement, 
which has been frequently made, that the size of 
the Japanese junks is strictly limited to about 
sixty tons. Here we see junks of 300 tons. We 


* S Wells 'Will mtits, “ Narrative of a Voynge,” etc. 
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believe, however, that the awkward rudder, the 
open stem-quarter, and other things about the 
craft, are preseribed by law, in the view of 
preventing the people from undertaking long 
voyages. 

In another place the same writer says : — “ The 
boats in which the natives came off w'ore rudely, 
though strongly, built of pine ; and most of them 
carried a sail of coarse cotton cam ass, suspended 
from ^a single moveable mast. Their jirogress 
was accelerated by three or four large sculls 
attached to each side, near the stem, on pivots, 
and formed of two jiieees lashed togelher like the 
Chinese ; with this diftereneo, that the loom Avas 
very broad at its lower end, in its general sliape 
resembling a paddle ; the upper surface was con- 
vex, and the rounded edges made the under 
somew hat concave : this form appeared to be for 
convenience in sculling. Some of the largest 
of the boats were thirty feet long and six wide, 
having the two ends open like a scow, and carry- 
ing between twenty and thirty men. In two or 
three were a few w'omen, of whom we did not see 
much ; for they were fully occupied in protecting 
themselves from the rain, piling bamboo cloaks 
and hats upon their persons, in a very singular 
manner, while they lay in the bottom of the 
boats.” * 

The number of these boats and junks was such 

* “ NdrratiNO of a Vo\i»ge ot the shiji ‘IVrornson,’ ' etc 

Y 
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as to denote a most active coasting trade ; and, it 
seems, that we might exclaim now as honest old 
Kampfer did more than a century and a half ago : 
— “flow much commerce is carried on between 
the several provinces and parts of the empire! 
How busy and industrious the merchants every- 
where are ! How fidl their harbours of ships ! 
How many rich and mercantile towns up and 
downjthe country ! There are such multitudes of 
pcoj)lc along the coasts and near the seaports, 
such a noise of oars and sails, such numbers of 
ships and boats, both for use and pleasure, that 
one would be apt to imagine that the whole 
nation had settled there, and that all the inland 
parts of the country were left quite empty and 
deserted.” 

Yet, according to every account that we have 
been abb' to procure, trade is as active in the 
interior of Niphon and the other great islands, as 
it is along the coasts. The roads appear to be 
excellent and admirably kept. They have not 
yet arrived at the art of tunnel-making. In the 
more rugged parts of the country, where high 
and very steep mountains are to be crossed, they 
carry their roads zig-zag, and cut the rocks into 
steps. Stables, inns, tea-shops, and other resting- 
places occur, at regular distances, in all parts of 
the country. But in many parts, town joins on to 
town, and village to village, for the extent of 
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very many miles, and the road is like one con- 
tinuous street. The noble Spaniard who travelled 
in 1608 says, that between Sorongo and Jeddo, a 
distance of 100 leagues, a large city, town, or 
village, occurred at every quarter of a league, 
with an average number of inhabitants for each 
place of 100,000; and that from Sorongo to 
Miako, also about 100 leagues, the inhabited 
places were equally numerous and populous. 
Abundance, he adds, reigned in them all, pro- 
visions being so cheap that the poorest could 
purchase them.* Captain Cock, who succeeded 
that vciy great man, the general and ambassador 
Saris, in 1614, equally bears testimony to the 
denseness of the population, and the activity of 
trade in the interior. In the diaries of his 
journeys between Firando and Jeddo, he* is con- 
stantly speaking of the great wealth of many of 
the traders. Kampfer, who came nearly a cen- 
tury after Cock, says : — “ The country is, indeed, 
populous beyond expression, and one would scarce 
think it possible, that, being no greater than it 
is, it should nevertheless maintain and support 
such a vast number of inhabitants. The high- 

♦ Don Eodrigo de Vivero j Velasco 

This very attentive observer makes the following entne^i as 
to population : — 

Miako . . 1,500,000 

Jeddo . 700,000 

Sorongo . 600,000 

Y 2 
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ways are almost one continued line of villages 
and boroughs. You scarce come out of one, but 
you enter another; and you may travel many 
miles, as it were, in one street, without knowing 
it to be composed of many villages, save by the 
diifering names that were formerly given them, 
and wliich they after retained though joined to 
one another. It hath- many towns, the chief 
whereof may, of a certainty, vie with the most 
considerable in the world, for largeness, magni- 
ficence, and number of iuhabitants.” As to the 
extent of Jeddo, the same honest German says, 
— “ TJius much T can affirm from my own certain 
knowledge, that we were one whole day, riding 
at a moderate pace, from Sinagawa, where the 
suburb begins, along the main street, which goes 
across, £t little irregularly, indeed, to the end of 
the city.” MIVI. Doeff, Meylan, Fischer, and 
Sicbold all confirm these accounts of populousness 
and active trade. 

As wc have already mentioned, any theft or 
robbery is a most difficult matter in Japan. 
The roads are perfectly safe. The merchant 
loads his bullocks with the richest goods, or 
with gold and silver, and travels cheerily 
along without any fear of robbers. This re- 
sult is not all produced by legislation, severe 
laws, and municipal and police regulations; 
the Japanese, as a proud people, have a con- 
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tempt or abhorrence of cheating, pilfering, 
stealing, or robbing. In this respect they are 
most advantageously contrasted with the Chinese. 

If a free intercourse coidd be established, 
there is no calculating to what an extent 
foreign trade might be carried in Japan. 
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FOIMr\R AMI sr Ml MS DOMFSIK MANNKRS 
(tEM It M <11 \KA( I h R 

The Japanese are crerywhoro described as 
being essentially a sociable, pleasure-seeking 
people. They work hard the greater part of 
their time, but they must have their feasts 
and their frolics on the great holidays, which 
appear to occur rather frequently. 

Music, dancing, and the theatre, are favourite 
amusements with all classes. Mummers and 
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mountebanks parade the streets. Tumblers, 
conjurers, and all manner of jugglers exercise 
their callings to the great delight of the 
common people. We do not see any mention 
of Punch; hut, as that mysterious personage, 
— ^that great universality, — flourishes in China, 
and has been traced in Tartary and all through 
the Asiatic continent to the Bosphorus and 
Constantinople, there can he little doubt that 
he has some modified foim of existence in the 
islands of Japan. Besides thronging the public 
theatres, the Japanese very frequently get up 
plays and farces among themselves in their own 
houses. Private theatricals, indeed, seem to he 
even more fashionable with them than with us. 

Pun and drollery appear to he very liberally 
diffused. Their beggars are merry rogues. 

“The mendicants exhibit touches of humour; 
a troop apparently of ‘halt, lame, and blind,’ 
will one moment solicit alms in doleful 
strains, and the next, throwing off disguise, 
leap about and chant merrily, in return for 
the guerdon that may have been bestowed on 
them ; or, calculating that they arc more 
likely to gain their object by mirth, than by 
persisting in the assumption of distress, the 
unreality of which can be easily detected. 
"During fine weather, junketing parties into 
the country are universal. The more wealthy 
place themselves under the direction of a pro- 
fessional master of the ceremonies. He amuses 
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the company by retailing the tattle of the town, 
by his ‘ quips and cranks,’ and by a certain 
degree of buftboneiy. Yet, should any of the 
party, in the exuberance, of their spirits, encroach 
on decorum, ho immediately interposes his autho- 
rity, and is implicitly obeyed.” * 

Every writer who has treated of the subject, 
praises the great urbanity, mutual respect, and 
formal but real politeness of the people. 

Tlieir theatrical entertainments ai’e said to 
be far superior to those of the Chinese in, re- 
spect to scenery, costume, and decoration. Their 
theatres have usually three tiers of boxes, in 
the front of vvdiich all the ladies who are 
young and pretty, or fancy themselves so, take 
care to show themselves. The milliners of 
London might derive great benefit if our heau 
tnoude would only adopt a Japanese fashion 
(luring the Opera season. “ The ladies,” says 
M. Eischer, “ who freqvient the theatre make a 
point of changing their dress two or three 
times during the representation, in order to 
display the richness of their wardrobe ; and they 
are always attended by servants who carry the 
necessary articles of dress for the purpose.” 

With these frequent transmutations, the dear 
creatures must afford as much amusement as 
the actors on the stage. 

* T. l{\indaU, “ Memorials of .Japan,” etc, Notes in 
Appendix. 
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Play-bills, or printed programmes of the piece 
about to be represented, are always in circula- 
tion, and, no doubt, the playgoer at Miako or 
Jeddo is invited to “ buy a bill of the play ” 
just as if he were going to a London theatre. 

The Dutch UTiter from whom wo last quoted 
throws an air of poetry as well as truth 
over some of his descriptions of social enjoy- 
ments. We have before hinted, that Secretary 
Pischer had a lively eye for female beauty, 
anij|| a susceptible heai*t. It will be as Avell 
to inform the reader that the passage of 
English verse is of his own quoting. 

“ In the great world the young ladies find de- 
light, at their social meetings, in every descrip- 
tion of fine woik, the fabrication of pretty boxes, 
artificial flowers, painting of fans, birds, and 
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animals, pocket-books, purses, plaiting thread for 
the head-dress, all for the favourite use of giving 
as presents. Such employments serve to while 
away the long winter evenings. In the spring, on 
the other hand, they participate with eagerness in 
all kinds of out-door and rural amusements. Of 
these the choicest are afforded by the pleasure- 
boats which, adorned with the utmost cost and 
beauty, cover their lakes and rivers. In the 
enjoyment of society and music, they glide in 
these vessels from noon till late in the njght, 
realizing the rapturous strain of the author of 
Lalla Rookh : — 

“ 0 ! bp-it of (lplip;ht.s, as it evorywherp is. 

To bp near tlie loved one ! what a rapture is his, 

Who, by inoonliciht .and music, thus idly may glide. 

O’er the Lake of ('ashiuppr with that one by his side!” 

“This is an enjoyment which can only be 
shared under the advantages of such a climate 
and scenery; viz. the climate of Nice and the 
scenery of lAigano. Their lakes and rivers are, 
after sunset, one blaze or illiunination, as it were, 
with the brightly-coloured paper lanterns dis- 
played in their vessels. They play meanwhile 
that game with the fingers, which has been per- 
petuated from classic times in Italy. A floating 
figure is also placed in a vase of water; as the 
water is stirred by the motion of the boat, the 
figure moves. The guests sing to the guitdr the 
strain ‘ Anataya modamada,’ — ‘ He floats, he is 
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not still,’ till at last the puppet rests opposite 
some one of the party, whom it sentences to drain 
the sackce bowl, as the pleasing forfeit of the 
game. All this stands out in cheerful contrast 
to the dull debaucheries of the men, and the 
childish diversions of the women, among other 
oriental nations. The female sex, at least, have 
greatly the advantage oA^er the scandal of the 
Turkish bath ; and the man lias, e(iual]y with the 
Turk, the resource of his pipe, in the intervals 
of .those better enjoyments which the admis- 
sion of the female sex into society affords him, 
and Avhich are prohibited to the Mussulman.”* 

Assuredly, tliese are captivating, delicious 
pictures of life and manners. 

I shall never forget the testimony borne to the 
charming manners of the Japanese ladies by tlie 
accomplished old friend whom 1 have named in 
my preface, t “ Th(‘y have a natural grace which 
cannot be described. The Japanese are the most 
fascinating, elegant ladies that I ever saw in any 
country in the world. Take away a few pecu- 
liarities, to uhich one soon gets accustomed by 
living among them, and they Avould, at their first 
debut, be admired at St. James’s, or in any other 
court of Europe.” 

* Fischer, “ Japau ” 

1 1 cannot deny myself the pleasure of naming him once 
more — the late James Drummond, Esq., Commissaiy-General, 
Commissioner of Accowits at Paris, etc 
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And he who bore this high testimony was a 
great traveller, who had been in nearly every 
country, and who had lived, in each of them, 
in the most refined, most accomplished circles 
of society. As these words were spoken many 
years ago, I need not now be much ashamed 
of confessing that it was they that first excited 
me to a deep and lively interest in the subject of 
Japan. 

In manners it is woman that makes the man. 
Where the gentler sex are graceful, elegant, and 
refined, tlie other sex are never found to be 
coarse, ungainly, and vulgar. At least, such has 
been our own experience in all the countries we 
have visited. The Japanese gentleman is inva- 
riably described as a person of pleasing address 
and most polished manners. Even among the 
e«)mmonest people, brawlers, braggarts, loud- 
tongued (bspntants, dirty slovens, or men with 
coarse repulsive manners, arc very seldom met 
with. 'Phe poorest labourer, toiling by the way- 
side for his daily bread, expects a civil <iuestion, 
and is always ready with a civil ansiver. In their 
most familiar intercourse with one another, they 
scrupulously observe the s<'t forms of politeness. 
Unless it be some persoa in authority, they wiU 
not reply to the man that addresses them in an 
insolent or rough way. They will even refuse to 
work for a violent or cojirse-tongued employer. 

Thunberg says ; “ Although gravity forms the 
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general character of the Japanese nation, this 
serious disposition does not prevent them from 
having their pleasures, their sports, and fes- 
tivities. These are of tAvo kinds — occasional or 
periodical — and constitute part of their worship. 
Their chief festivals of all are the ‘ Feast of 
Lanterns' and what is called the Ilatsuri. 

“ The Lantern Ecstival, or Eeast of Lamps, is 
celebrated towards the end of August, and is 
called by the natives Bong. Tt lasts tluT(' days ; 
but the second afternoon, with the following 
night, are kept witli tlxc greatest festivity. It 
was originally instituted in memory and honour 
of the dead, who, they believe, return annually 
to their kindred and friciids on tin' tir'-t afternoon 
of these games, every one visiting his former 
house and family, whore they remain till the 
second night, when they are to be sent away 
again. By way of w'elcoiiiing them on their 
arrival, they plant stakes of biimboo near all 
the tombs, upon which they hang a great number 
of lanterns, with lights, and those so close to 
each other, that the whole mountain appears 
illuminated : these lanterns are kept alight till 
nine or ten* o’clock at night. On the second 
evening, when the spirits of the defunct are, 
according- to their tradition, to be sent away 
again, they fabricate a small vessel of straw, with 
lights and lanterns in it, which they carry, at 
midnight, in procession, with vocal and instru- 
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mental music, and loud crieS, to the sea<shore, 
where it is launched into the water, and left to 
the wind and Avaves, till it cither catches fire and 
is consumed or is swallowed up by the waves. 
Both of these illuminations, consisting of several 
thousand fires, exhibit to the eye an uncom- 
monly grand and beautiful spectacle.* 

“The feast of Matsuri” continues Thunberg, 
“ is celebrated upon some certain festival-day, and 
in honour of some 2)articular god. Thus, for in- 
stance, in the town of Nagasaki, where I was pre- 
sent at one of these festivals, it is celebrated in 
memory of Suwa, the tutelar deity of the town. 
It is eelebratcd on the ninth day of the ninth 
month, which is the day of the idol’s nativity, 
with games, public dances, and dramatic re- 
presentations. The festival commences on the 
seventh day, Avben the temi)les are frequented, 
sermons i)rcacliod, ])vayors offered up, and 
public spectacles exhibited; but the ninth day 
excels all in pomj) and expensive magnificence, 
AA'hich they vary every time in sueh a manner, 
that the entertainments of the i)resent year bear 
no resemblaneo to those of the last ; neither are 
the same arrangements made. The* expenses are 
defrayed by the inhabitants of tlie town, in such 
manner, that certain streets exhibit and pay the 
expenses of certain pieces and parts of the enter- 
tainment. I, together Av'ith rest of the Dutch, 


* Thunberg. Kainpfer. 
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bad an invitation sent me, to be a spectator of 
this festival, in 17 * 76 , which was celebrated in a 
large open spot in the town of Nagasaki. A 
capacious house, resembling a large booth, raised 
upon posts, and provided with a roof and benches, 
was erected on one side, for the convenience of 
the spectators. These consisted npt only of the 
magistrates and cccle.siastics, but likewise of 
foreigners; and a guard was placed to keep off 
the crowd. First of Jill apjjearcd the priests, 
carrying the image of the idol Sima; and took 
their places, habited in black and white. A com- 
pany of ten or twelve persons played upon instru- 
ments of music, and sang the exjdoits of their 
gods and heroes ; in the mean time that a party 
of virgins dancing, displayed the most enchant- 
ing elegance in their gestures and dcpoidmcnt. 
The music consisted in a mere rattling noise, 
which might, perhaps, sound more grateful in 
the idol’s than in human cars. A large parasol 
was next introduced, inscribed witli the name 
of the street, and emblazoned with its coat of 
arms, followed by a band of musicians, in masks, 
with drums, flutes, bells, and vocal music. These 
were succeeded by the device itself, which was 
different for every street ; then followed a band 
of actors; and, lastly, the inhabitants of the 
street, in solemn procession, with an innumerable 
and promiscuous crowd at their heels. This pro- 
gressive march lasted nearly a whole hour, after 
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which, they marched back again in the same 
order, and a second pi’ocession succeeded in its 
place : this was followed by a third ; and so on, 
during the whole forenoon. The inhabitants of 
each street vied with eaeh other in magnifi- 
cence and invention, with respect to the cele- 
bration of this festival, and in displaying, for the 
most part, sucli things as were cbaracteristio 
of the various j)roduce of the mines, mountains, 
forests, navigation, manufactures, and tlie like, 
of the province from which tlie street derived its 
name, and whence it had its inhabitants.”* 

Kanipfer C7Uimcratcs three other great annual 
festivals. We cannot do better than give, at full 
length, his account of one of them, because it 
contains, in addition to some very agreeable pic- 
tures of festive life, a Avild Japanese romance or 
legend. The passage may, therefore, be taken as 
a specimen of old native literature as well as an 
illustration of manners and customs : — 

“ The second sekf, or great yearly festival, is 
called Sangualz Sannitz, because of its being cele- 
brated on the third day of the third month. On 
this, also, after the usual compliments and visits, 
which friends and relations pay one to another, 
and inferiors to their superiors, cvei*y one diverts 
himself in the best manner he can. The season 
of the year — ^the beginning of the spring, the trees, 

* “Travels in Europe, Africa, and Asia, made between the 
5 cars 1770 and 1779” 
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chiefly plum, cherry, and apricot trees, which 
are then in lull blossom, and loaded with num- 
berless white and incarnate flowers, single and 
double, and no less remarkable for their largeness 
and plenty, than for their singular beauty, invite 
everybody to take the diversion of tlie countiy, 
and to behold nature in her new and inimitable 
dress. But this same festival is, besides, a day of 
pleasure and diversion for young girls, for whose 
sake a great entertainment is commonly prepared 
by their parents, whereto they invite their nearest 
relations and friends. A largo and spacious apart- 
ment is curiously adorned uitli puppets to a 
considerable value, •wliicb are to represent the 
court of the Bairi, or ecclesiastical hereditary 
emperor, with the person of Finakuge. A table, 
v»ith Japanese victuals, is placed before each 
puppet, and among other things cakes made of 
rice and the leaves of young muguort. These 
victuals and a dish of saekee tlic guests are pre- 
sented with by the girls, tor whose diversion the 
entertainment is intended , or if they be too 
young, by their parents. 

“ The following story gave birth to this custom : 
— A rich man, who lived near Rinsagava, which 
is as much as to say, the Bird Biver, had a 
daughter called Btingjo, who was married to one 
Symmias Dai Miosin. Not having any children 
by her husband for many years, she very earnestly 
addressed herself in her prayers to the Kamis or 
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gods of the country, and this with so much suc- 
cess, tliat soon after she found herself big, and 
was brought to bod of 600 eggs. The poor 
woman, extremely surprised at this extraordinary 
accident, and full of fear that the eggs, if hatched, 
would produce monstrous animals, packed them 
all up in a box, and throw them into the river 
Itinsagava, witli this precaution, however, that 
she wrote the word fosjoroo upon the box. 
Some time after an old fisherman, who lived a 
good way down the river, found this box float- 
ing, took it up, and having found it full of eggs, 
he carried them home to present them to his 
wife, who was of opinion that tlierc could not be 
any tiling extraordinary in them, and thUt cer- 
tainly they had been thrown into the water for 
some good reason ; and therefore she advised 
him to carry them back whore ho found them. 
But the old man repin'd ; ‘ We are both old, 
my dear, and just on the brink of the gi’avc; 
it will be a matter of very little consequence to 
us, whatever comes out of the eggs, and there- 
fore 1 have a mind to hatch them, and see what 
they Avill produce.’ Accordingly he hatched them 
in an oven, in hot sand, and between cushions, as 
the way is in the Indies, and having afterwards 
opened them, they found in every one a child. 
To kecii such a number of children proved a very 
heavy burden for this old couple. However, they 
made a shift, and bred them up with mugwort- 
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leaves minced, and boiled rice. But in time they 
grew so big, that the old man and hit. wife could 
not maintain them any longer, so that they wow* 
necessitated to shift for themselves, as well as 
they could, and took to robbing on the highway. 
Among other projects, it Avas proposed to them 
to go up the river to the house of a rich man, 
who was very famous for his great Avcalth in that 
part of the country. As good luck uoidd have 
it, this house j)roved to 1 k‘ that of their motlau*. 

“ Upon application made at the door, one of tla* 
servants asked wliat their names Aver(‘, to which 
they answered, that they had no names, tliat tliey 
Avere a brood of 500 eggs, that mere Avant and 
necessity had obliged them to call, and that they 
would go about their business, if they would be 
so charitable as to give them some victuals. The 
servant having taken the message in to his lady, 
she sent him back to inquire whether there 
had not been something writ upon the box in 
which the eggs had been found, and having an- 
swered that the word fosjoroo Avas found writ 
upon it, she could then no longer doubt but that 
they were all her children, and, accordingly, ac- 
knowledged and received them as such, and made 
a great entertainment, whereat every one of the 
guests was presented with a dish of sokana, Avith 
cakes of mugwort and rice, and a branch of the 
apricot-treo. This is the reason they give, why, 
on this festival, branches of the apricot-tree are 

z 2 
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laid over the kettle, and cakes made of mugwort 
and rice, which they call fuiswmotzi, that is, 
vnugwort cakes, and prepared after the following 
manner : — The mugwort - leaves are soaked in 
water over-night, then pressed, dried, and reduced 
to powder, afterwards mixed with rice, which 
hath been boiled in water, then again reduced to 
powder, and mixed with boiled rice and admki, 
or red beans, grossly powdered, and so baked 
into cakes. The mother of these children was 
afterwards translated among the goddesses of the 
country, by the name of Bensaitree. They be- 
lieve that she is waited upon, in the happy regions 
of the gods, by her five hundred sons, and they 
worship her as the goddess of riches.”* 

At one of the five great annual festivals, in the 
midst of good eating and drinking, the school- 
boys erect poles or posts of bamboo, and tie to 
them verses of their own making. At another — 
“ Joy, mirth, and hospitality are universal. Not 
even strangers are suffered to pass by without 
being invited to make merry with the company. 
In short, one would imagine that the Bacchanals 
of the Romans had been brought over into Japan 
and established there. All sorts of diversions 
and public shows, dancing, plays, processions 
and the like, so greatly divert and amuse the 
people, that many choose rather to lose their 


* “ lliatorv of Japan.” 
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dinners, than to give over sauntering and staring 
about the streets till late at night.”* 

In addition to these five great yearly festivals, 
there are many more holidays observed at differ- 
ent seasons of the year. Honest old Kampfer 
found them so numerous, that “it would he 
almost endless to mention them all.”t 

But, with all these holidays and out-of-door 
pastimes, the Japanese do not neglect in-door 
amusements and entertainments. Never did 
English (lame or dowager, in the days of our 
good old great-gi‘andniothers, oi in those of the 
Tatler and Spectator, more rejoice in her tea- 
parties and their concomitants, than do the ladies 
of Jeddo and IMiako at the present day;. It is 
at these parties that they display their newest 
dresses, and discuss the latest bit of fashionable 
news. No doubt, if we could have their tittle- 
tattle properly done into English, it would be 
found pretty much to resemble the gossip of some 
of our own soirees. To conduct a Japanese tea- 
party comme il fuut, requires education and long 
training. Kampfer says : — “ It is a particular 
art to make the tea, and to serve it in company, 
which, however, consists more in certain decent 
and agreeable manners, than in any difficulty as 

* Kampfer 

t For further particulars of feasts, ceicmomes, etc, the 
reader maj be referred to the cuiious but somewhat tedious 
book of M Titsingh, “ Illustrations of .Japan.” 
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to the boiling or preparation. This art is called 
Sado and TsimwL As there are people in Eu- 
rope who teach to carve, to dance, to fence, and 
other things of the like nature, so there are 
masters in Japan who make it their business to 
teach eliiklren of })oth sexes, what they call 
Tsianoi, that is, to behave well when in company 
with tca-drinkors, and also to make the tea, and 
to present it in company, with a genteel, be- 
coming, and graceful manner.” 
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The rules and laws which govern these matters 
and numerous others contingent on them, are 
formed into a regular system, and printed and 
published in books, which must be diligently 
studied by every young lady at school. 

There are vaiious sorts of tea-parties, and 
various methods of making and serving out the 
beverage. At a very grand party tlic cups and 
bowls, and all the utensils or implements em- 
ployed, must be ornamented, and of high jiricc. 
iTere the matron takes that pride in showing her 
lacquered ware that our grjindmothers used to feel 
in displaying theii’ rare and costly china. The 
silken napkins, the little stools, the trays, must 
all be of the very finest <iualities. At these 
parties the best sorts of tea are ground to pow^- 
der ; a tea-spoonful of this powder is, with all 
the necessaiy graces, put into a richly orna- 
mented bowl, boiling w^ater is then poured upon 
the powder, and the whole is stirred or whipped 
with a piece of split bamboo, till it creams. 

In a morning call, ^ pipes and tea are as 
invariably brought in at Jeddo, as pipes and 
eoffee at Constantinople. At the conclusion of 
such call, sweetmeats or other dainties, to be 
eaten with chopsticks, are served up on a sheet 
of paper, sometimes pmrely white, and sometimes 
ornamented with tinsel or bright colours. Pocket- 
ing is not a vulgarism, but a duty strictly im- 
posed by etiquette. If the visitor cannot eat all 
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the dainties, he must fold up the remainder in 
the sheet of paper, and deposit them in his wide 
sleeve, which serves as a pocket. At grand 
dinners, each guest is expected to take with him 
a servaiit or two, to carry off, in baskets, the 
remnants of the banquet. We ai’e not told 
whether, at these social meetings, the ladies 
smoke, as well as the gentlemen, but we are 
afraid that they do. 

A Japanese feast usually consists of seven or 
eight courses. During the several removes, the 
master of the house walks round, and drinks a 
cup of sackee with each guest. This is their 
way of hobnobbing, or “ taking nine.” The 
viands consist of game, venison, poultry, fish, 
and all kinds of vegetables, .sea-needs not ex- 
eeptod. Fish is, however, the de resistances 
tho standing dish, the roast beef of the Japanese. 
As we have already mentioned, they eat of all 
sorts, not excluding the nhalc, nor even the shark. 
Each guest is served with a poidion of every dish 
in a small, light lac([uered bowl. Another bowl of 
the same description is placed at his side, and 
kept constantly replenished with rice. As whets, 
servants, of both sexes, from time to time, hand 
round soy, other sauces, })icklcd or salted ginger, 
and small nicely-cut mor-sels of salted fish, which 
are all eaten with the Chinese chopstick. It is 
expected that the guests compliment the giver of 
the feast on the beauty of his lacquered ware, on 
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the splendour of his bowls, and on the richness 
and beauty of his domestic utensils, and famish- 
ing in general. 

None but personages of high hereditary rank 
dare presume to give a feast of the first order. 
A wealthy merchant must on no account enter- 
tain his friends like a lord or prince. It is, 
however, believed, that when a wealthy trader 
can conciliate all the spies that are watching over 
him, by making them partakers of the banquet, 
he sometimes venturesf to give, sub road, as grand 
a “ spread ” as any of his betters.* 

It appears that the feasts are generally en- 
livened by music, and followed by music and 
dancing, and copious libations of sackee and tea. 
Occasionally some new little play or interlude, 
analogous to the occasion, is introduced and per- 
formed by amateur actors. According to honest 
Captain Cock, all the Japanese in his time were 


* For further particulars, sc'e Titsiii^h, C^eremonies C^si- 
tees au Japon,” etc. S>o. Pans IS19; “Manners and 
Customs of the Japanese,” S\o. Xcw edition. Loudon. 1852; 
Kampfer, Golownin, Fischer, and the old compilation which 
goes under the name sometimes of T. ^reur*^, and sometimes 
under that of Aniold Montanu**. 

It appears that IMeurs, who was an engraver as well as a 
bookseller, really compiled the work, and that the person 
designated on the title-page as Arnold IMontaruis, merely put 
in the learning, furnishing the classical allusions, Latin quota- 
tions, and the like. The engravings, w Inch are very curious, 
and very full of character, appeal* all to have proceeded from 
the iiulnstrious hands of the engraver-bookseller Meiirs. 
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much addicted to the "ood old hospitable fashion 
of giving “ house- wannings,” and considered that 
no dwelling could be prosperous or stand long on 
its foundations that A\as not (on its being finished) 
opened with a banquet and a jovial carouse. But 
it was the custom, on cA'cry such occasion, for all 
tlie neighbours of the master of the new house to 
send him liberal presents of eatables and drink- 
ables."* 



('Ol \ FKi IIOI SE 


Th(' interior of the .lai)ancsc houses, — even 
among thost‘ of the poorer classes, — are said to be 

* “Journal and Not* h,*’ as fjfivcn by Mr. Jiunda]!, “Memo- 
rials of I he Empire of Japan ” 

In Coek’rt time no Eiiglipili or Dutch vessel was ever allowed 
to leave port for I^atavia, or for Europe, without receiving 
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remarkably clean, neat, and orderly, everything 
being in its place, and there being a place 
for everything, — a golden domestic rule, the 
more easily to bo observed by them, as they 
do not crowd their apartments with cumbrous 
and useless furniture. The old friend, to whom 
wo have more than once referred, spoke almost 
with rapture of some of the villas of the no- 
bility. 

Generally the Japanese seem to merit the 
praise of being a eleanly people. All classes of 
them make a very freqiient use of the bath, and 
are scrupulous as to partial ablutions, at certain 
fixed periods of the day. This alone does not 
insure cleanliness. The Turks bathe, or rather 
stew themselves, as often as the Japanese; but 
the Turk puts on foul, unchanging clothes over a 
clean skin, and has generally a house encumbered 
with filth, and swarming with bugs, fleas, and 
other intolerable vermin; but the Japanese con- 
trives usually to put clean clothes over his clcaii 
skin, and to bo neat and tidy at home. Kiimpfer 
observes : — “ Tliey are indeed very nice in keeping 
themselves, their clothes, and liouses, clean and 
neat.” To every house of any pretension to 

presents, and holding a good drinking bout. The people went 
oir to the ship, carrying n ith them good store of fort'ign wines, 
and of native potables, to drink success to the vojage. The 
.Tapaiiese, like our English tars of the old school, had no notion 
of “ parting dry.” 
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respectability, there is attached an apartment 
called a “ Ih'O," which is fitted up with vapour- 
baths, and with warm and cold baths. One or 
the other of these the Japanese use every morn- 
ing and every evening. The loose nature of their 
costume renders the operations of imdressing and 
dressing very quick and easy. Unfasten the 
girdle that encircles the waist, and the whole 
of the simple habiliments di*op at once to the 
ground. It is mainly to this practice of constant 
bathing that our learned German doctor attri- 
butes the generally robust health and longevity 
of the people in this empire.* 

Both hunting and hawking are frequently men- 
tioned by the early travellers as common pastimes 
of the nobility and gentry, llauks of a wonder- 
fully fine breed, and of admirable training, are 
mentioned occasionally. It should appear, how- 
ever, that these sports are not now very common, 
and that the Japanese grandees have quite lost 
their taste for equitation, although, when rich, 
they always keep a numerous, if not good stud in 
the stable, and arc very rigorous with the grooms 
who neglect the feeding and proper cleaning of 
their horses. Some of these stables are said to 
be as neat as a drawing-room. 

The rich Japane.se make a great show with 

• Katnpfer, in vol. li. p. 424, of hia excellent history, gives 
a minute description of the Jro, or bath, with the process of 
heating it. 
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their equipages. The princes and most distin- 
guished people hare carriages which resemble our 
old-fashioned ones, and were introduced into 
Japan by the Dutch. They are often drawn by 
horses, but for the most part by oxen. But the 
grandees are more commonly carried in chairs, 
like the sedan-chairs of Europe. They also ride 
on horseback, but consider it as vulgar to hold 
the bridle themselves. The horse must be led.* 
Grolownin says : “ We once saw the governor 
of Matsmai ride on horseback to a temple, where 
thanksgivings were to be celebrated, and where 
he must go once every year in spring. The high 
priest, the priests and officials, and officers who 
were obliged to be present, were gone there 
before. He rode alone, without ceremony; a 
small train attended him on foot. To the horse’s 
bit there were fastened, instead of the bridle, two 
light blue girdles, which two grooms held fast on 
each side of the horse’s mouth ; the two ends of 
these girdles were held by two other grooms, who 


* This 18 not unlike tlio stjle ot riding no^x in tasbiou among 
the fat and dignified pashas andeffendis of the Ottoman empire, 
where equestrianism and exer} other maiil\ exercise, or manly 
virtue, seems dying out The horse of the pasha is not led , 
the great man holds the reins himself, but two grooms walk on 
foot at the horse’s head, while two other grooms, one on each 
side, walk on a line with the stirrup-irons, to prop up his 
greatness, by catching him under the arm-pits, in case the 
horse should fall or stumble, no uncommon exent where the 
roads are execrable and good hor'^es an exceeding great ranty 
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went at a little distance from the others; so 
that these four men occupied almost the whole 
road. The tail of the horse was coTcred with 
a light silk bag. Tlic governor, dressed in his 
usual clothes, in which we had often soon him, 
sat without his hat, upon a magnificent saddle, 
and held his feet in wooden jaiianned stirrups, 
which rcscmhled little boxes. The grooms who 
held tlie horse at the bit, continually cried: 
‘ (Jhui chai,' tliat is, softly, softly ; however, they 
puslied on the horse, and made it jump and go 
quick ; the governor therefore stooj)cd, and held 
fast to the saddle with both hands. At a short 
distance before him, went some soldiers in a row, 
with two seijcants, and though nobody was in 
the way, they continually cried, ‘ Make room ! 
make room ! ’ Behind the governor followed the 
armour-bearers, who carried all the insignia of 
his dignity in jai)an cases. This was to signify 
that the governor Avas incoyuito.^' * 

Incognito or not, this certainly looks very 
much like a decay .in the noble art of horse- 
manship. P('rlia2)s, however, it may bo found 
that gentlemen, r<'mote from court and great 
cities, and not putfed up with the inide of 
office, may, still delight in the saddle, and 
ride like men, instead of being carried like 
bales of silk or satin. We hope that such 


' ‘ k<‘colIt*Hionrt of Japan.” 




\ V 1 U r S I II I \ N 1* \ IM \ 

As we have repeatedly stated, tlie condition 
of women— that real test of true civilization — is 
incomparably better and higher in Japan, than 
in any other Oriental country. It may, in- 
deed, be safely said, from all the evidence 
before us, that “Japanese women are subjected 
to no seclusion; they hold a fair station in 
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society, and share in all the innocent recrea-> 
tions of their fathers and husbands. The 
fidelity of the wife and the purity of the 
maiden arc committed wholly to their own 
sense of honour, somew'hat quickened, perhaps, 
and invif?orated, by the certainty that death 
would be the inevitable and immediate conse- 
quence of a detected lapse from chastity. And 
so well is this confidence repaid, that a faith- 
less wife is, wo are universally assured, a 
phenomenon unknown in Japan.” * 

From the highest down to the very lowest, 
every Japanese is sent to school. It is said 
that there arc more schools in the empire 
than in any other country in the world, and 
that all the peasants and poor people can, at 
least, read. This is surely a noticeable fact 
and a most honourable distinction. The minds 
of the women are as carefully cultivated as 
those of the men. lienee, in the array of the 
most admired poets, historians, and other au- 
thors, are found very many females. 

Among the rich and great, the husband, in 
general, is very far from corresponding to the 
fidelity of tlic wife; and, among all classes, 
those pleasant vices that turn themselves into 
scourges to whip tliemselvcs, appear to be 
exceedingly prevalent. Incontinence is, in fact, 
as wo have already declared, on many good 


* “ Manners and Cu-stoms of the Japancbe.’* 
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current authorities, the great national vice of 
the Japanese. Yet the purity of mothers and 
wives remains an indisputable and striking 
fact. Innumerable native stories bear testi- 
mony to it, and innumerable ineidents, related 
by different travellers and their own writers, 
prove the respeet in which a married woman 
is invariably held by the men. 

The women of Ja2)an strongly resent dishonour; ■ 
and there is more than one instance recorded of 
death* having been inflicted on her dishonourer 
by the injured woman. As an evidence of deter- 
mination of character, the following anecdote 
is related : — ** A man of rank went on a journey, 
and a noble in authority made overtures to his 
wife. They were reiected with scorn and indig- 
nation, but the libertine, by force or fraud, 
accomplished his object. The husband returned, 
and was received by his wife with affection, 
but with a dignified reserve that excited his 
surprise. lie sought exjilanations, but could 
not obtain them at once. Ilis wife prayed 
him to restrain himself till the morrow, and 
then, before her relations and the chief 
people of the city, whom she had invited 
to an entertainment, his desire should bo 
satisfied. The morrow came, and with it 
the guests, including the noble who had done 
the wrong. The entertainment was giv^n in 
.2a 
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a manner not unusual in the country, on the 
terraced roof of the house. The repast was 
concluded, when the lady rose and made known 
the outrage to which she had be^ subjected, 
and passionately demanded that her husband 
should slay her as an unworthy object, unfit 
to live. The guests, the husband foremost, 
besought her to be calm; they strove to im- 
■ press her with the idea that she had done 
no wrong, — ^that she was an innocent vietim, 
though the author of the outrage merited no 
loss punishment than death. She thanked 
them aU kindly. She wept on her husband’s 
shoulder. She kissed him afleetionately, then 
suddenly escaping from his embraces, rushed 
precipitately to the edge of the terraee and 
cast herself over the parapet. In the confu- 
sion that ensued, the author of the misohief, 
still unsuspected, for the hapless creature had 
not indicated the offender, made his way down 
stairs. When the rest of the party arrived, 
ho was foimd weltering in his blood by the 
corpse of his victim. He had expiated his 
crime by committing suicide in the national 
manner — ^by slashing himself across the abdo- 
men with two slashes, in the form of a 
cross.” * 

Incidents like these furnish the ground- 

* • 


♦ Bundall, “ Memorials.” 
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work of many of their dramas and popular 
novels. 

Other tales are told in honour of female 
presence of .mind, courage, and fortitude. 

A great lord, named Tchouya, with his 
friend named Ziositz, entered into an extensive 
conspiracy against the emperor. Tchouya had 
a wife who had been greatly celebrated as 
weU for her beauty as for her wit and heroic 
constancy. 

“An act of indiscretion on the part of 
Tchouya, after so many years (nearly fifty) of 
prudence, betrayed the conspiracy, and orders 
wore issued for his arrest and that of Ziositz. 
It was deemed important to seize both, if 
possible, or at least Tchouya, who resided at 
Yeddo, alive, in the hope of extorting further 
disclosures. To effect this, it was indispensable 
to surprise him, and measures were taken ac- 
cordingly. An alarm of fire uas raised at 
Tchouya’s door, and when ho ran out to as- 
certain the degree of danger tlireatening his 
house, he was suddenly surrounded and at- 
tacked. He defended himself stoutly, cutting 
down two of his assailants, but, in the end, 
was overpowered by numbers and secured. His 
wife, meanwhile, had heard the sounds of con- 
flict, and apprehending its cause, immediately 
caught up those of her husband’s papers 

2 a2 
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which would have revealed the names of his 
confederates (amongst whom were men of dis- 
tinction and princes of the land), and burnt 
them. Her presence of mind remains oven to 
tills day a topic of admiration in Japan, where 
the highest panegyric for judgment and resolu- 
tion that can be bestowed upon a woman is 
to compare licr to the wife of Tchouya.” * 

The love, obedience, and i*everence manifested 
by children towards their parents are stated 
to be imboundcd. On the other hand, it is 
said that the confidence placed by parents 
in their children is equally without limit. 
Parents frequently select their elder sons to 
bo arbitrators in their disputes with others, 
and submit implicitly to their decisions. It is 
also a very common practice with parents to 
resign their property and state to a son who 
has attained a suitable age, romainiag for the 
rest of life dependant on him for support ; and 
it is added that any abuse of this trust is im- 
knoivn in the country. 

Next to the a ices to Avhich we have made 
allusion, the great defect of the national charac- 
ter — ^though coupled with a keen sense of the 
point of honour, — appears to ho the thirst and 
madness of revenge. This passion, as wo have 
intimated, also furnishes great staple materials 
for their dramatists and other writers; and it 


* Hundall, “ Memorials.*’ 
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seems to be illustrated in nximerous popular 
stories. 

Some of these tales throw more light on the 
Japanese character than can he derived from any 
other source. 

“ Pakaki-fikoyomon, the governor of Nagasaki, 
having obtained permission of the Djogoun to 
wear two sabres, and to have a pike in his coat 
of arms, his people become in consequence so 
insolent that they treated every one with the 
utmost haughtiness and disdain. 

“ On the 20th of the 12th month of the 14th 
year Gen-rok (1701), they were carrying his 
daughter in a sedan-chair to the temple, to re- 
ceive a name.* Heavy rains had rendered the 
road very muddy. h’okka-fouri-kouanseimon, 
that is, the governor of the village of’^okka- 
fouri, hastily passing by the chair, had the mis- 
forture to splash it. Fikoyemon’s people began 
to abuse him, and, regardless of his excuses, fell 
upon and beat him, and then ran to his house in 
the street called Ouya-goto-matchc, uhere they 
destroyed all the furniture. 

"The servants of Kouanseimon took a boat, 
and lost no time in carrying to him intelligence 
of what had happend. After deliberating on the 

* The children of persons of distinction receive a name the 
seventh day after their birth. Among the lower classes, boys 
are not named till the expiration of thirty days, and girls at 
thirty-one. 
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means of revenging this insult, which could not 
be washed away but with blood, they returned 
to Nagasaki, with several of the inhabitants of 
Pokka-fouri, assembled to the number of more 
than two hundred before the residence of Pikoyo- 
mon, and as soon as the door was opened, rushed 
in and attacked tlie master and his people. 
Fikoyemon valiantly defended liimself; but Ms 
foot having unfortunately slipped, his adversaries 
'fell ujjon him and cut off his head, which they 
carried in triumph to Pokka-fouri, as a trophy of 
their vengeance.* 

*“ It was conveyed to Nagasaki, and interred 
with the body near the temple of Pon-ren-si, 
together with a white dog, which had rushed 
among the assailants to defend Ms master, and 
been killed after wounding several of them. 

“IVo of Kouanscimon’s people ripped them- 
selves up on the bridge, near the residence of 
Pikoyemon, calling loudly upon the people to 
A\itness the courage with which the inhabitants 
of Pokka-fouri sulfer death in order to revenge 
injiiries.”t 

“M. Caron relates a remarkable instance, 
which occurred within his own knowledge. It 
appears that tAvo high officers of the court met 
on the palace-stairs and jostled each other. One 

* “ While I was in Japan, a w'oman was still living at 
Nagasaki, who recollected seeing the murderers pass by, hold- 
ing by the hair his head dripping blood.” — Titsingh. 
tTitsingh, “ IllustrationB of Japan.” 
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was an irascible man, and immediatdy demanded 
satisfaction. The other, of a placable disposition, 
represented that the circumstance was accidental, 
and tendered an ample apology : representing 
that satisfaction could not reasj^nably be de« 
manded. The irascible man, however, would not 
be appeased, and finding he could not provoke 
the other to a conflict, suddenly drew up his 
robes, unsheathed his cattan, and cut h ims elf in 
the prescribed mode. As a point of honoiu*, his 
adversary was under the necessity of following 
the example, and the irascible man, before he 
breathed his last, had the gratification of seeing 
the object of his passion dying by his side.”* 

“ Having a keen sense of the slightest insult, 
which cannot be washed away but with blood, 
they are the more disposed to treat one another 
in their mutual intercourse with the highest 
respect.”! 

Whatever the people or the government may 
be, both arc certainly raised far above the con- 
tempt Avith which Europeans usually regard 
Asiatics. Wo cannot find a single writer, 
whether of a remote or of a recent period, that 
gives other than a high, manly character to the 
Japanese. The reader will remember the opi- 
nions delivered by Adams the mariner, and 
Xavier the sainted missionary. Father Frees, after 
a residence of some years, eloquently defended the 

• Bundall, “ Memorials.” t Titsingh. 
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people against all detractors. "They are,” said 
he, " as gifted a nation as any in Europe.” 

In another letter the same missionary says, 
“ That which is proper to give great consolation 
and joy, and jDhristian hope for the future, is 
the good natural disposition of those people : the 
young men we have in our seminary at Arima 
are so well conducted. They are nearly all of 
noble birth : they live like so many devout re- 
cluses ; they are modest, quiet, and studious, 
friends of purity, most tractable and obedient, 
and quick at their studies. They literally adhere 
to the rules set down for them. Their hours are 
so distributed that they ne\er lose any valuable 
time. They learn our languages and literature, 
as also music, both vocal and instrumental. In 
sooth, they are by nature docih' and of a lively 
genius.' 

Don llodrigo, the noble viceroy, who suffered 
shipureck on the coast, gives the people a very 
high character; but, like a sober Spaniard, ho 
blames the men for being too fond of drink. 

We need not repeat the many recent and 
favourable glimpses of character afforded by late 
voyagers and residents. On the whole, it appears 
to us that there is no disputing the short, general 
estimate presented by a very recent English 
nritcr, who had carefully collected and perused 
all accessible authorities. 

“ To sum up the character of the Japanese ; 

'^“Nuom Awisi <lol Giapono,” Vonotia, 1586 
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They carry notions of honour to the verge of 
fanaticism ; and they are haughty, vindictive, and 
licentious. On the other hand, brawlers, brag- 
garts, and backbiters, are held in the most su- 
premo contempt. The slightest infraction of truth 
is punished with severity ; they are open-hearted, 
hospitable, and, as friends, faithful to death. It 
is represented that there is no peril a Japanese 
will not encounter to serve a friend; tiiat no 
torture will compel him to betray a trust; and 
that oven the stranger who seeks aid will bo 
protected to the last drop of blood. TIk' nation, 
with all their faults and vices, evinced qualities 
that won the hearts and commanded the esteem 
of the missionaries. 

liiniclall, ‘ Memomla ” 
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BOOK XI. 

LANffUAOE- LITERATURE SCIENUE-*MU.SIC 
PAINTINU 

One of the old Jesuits felt quite certain 
that the language and the letters of the Ja- 
panese had been invented and rendered difficult 
by Satan himself, in order to perplex poor 
missionaries, and impede the progress of the 
true faith. 

Although, as yet, very few Europeans have 
acquired anything like a perfect familiarity with 
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this tongue, it appears to be less difficult than 
several other Oriental languages. Should friendly 
relations be established with the government, 
and a greater freedom of intercouarse allowed, 
we, no doubt, sluall soon have accomplished 
Japanese scholars among American citizens and 
British subjects. Tlicre are very strong incen- 
tives to the study, for the patented native in- 
terpreters, as Sir P. Davis has remarked, are 
not to bo trusted in diplomacy; and without 
a knowledge of the tongue they speak, it ■wall 
bo found very difficult to make any progress 
ndth the people. There already exist, in dif- 
ferent European languages, grammars, vocabu- 
lai’ies, and other books, quite sufficient to teach 
the rudiments. 

We are indebted to a kind friend — a learned 
and most ingenious philologist — for the remarks 
on language which immediately follow : — 

“ The Japanese language has been usually said 
to he unlike all the langitages of the globe, and, 
in one point of view, the statement is ti*uo ; hut 
it is in its structure analogous to the languages 
of the Tartar or Scythic class ; and although in 
the lexicographic portion the language differs 
from all others of that class, so far as we know, 
this can hardly be a foundation for making a 
general distinction, because they differ very con- 
siderably from each other in this respect. It would 
seem as though languages less frilly organized than 
those of the Tndo-Qermanic class, those which are 
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merely pegged together, and not dovetailed 
like the work of a cabinet-maker — ^to use Dr. 
Johnson’s metaphor — do more readily change 
the form and meaning of their words; and 
that while Sanskrit and English, for instance, 
after a separation of half the age of the 
world, still retain very many roots perfectly 
aliko, two tongues like the Mordwin and Chere- 
miss, spoken by neighbouring tribes on the 
Volga, who were probably one not many cen- 
turies ago, have now distinct words in most 
cases for their most ordinary ideas. We may 
be theorizing too far, perhaps; much of the 
variation may have arisen from the fact that 
those languages have never been cultivated, and 
that the pcoidc who speak them are nontad. 

“ The features of the Japanese language which 
coincide with those of the Tartar tongues are 
these: — the substantives have no gender; they 
form all their cases and other modifications by 
subsequent particles; and these particles are 
too numerous to come under our strict ideas 
of grammatical declension. As an instance, 
wo take the word fito, man: fito-Mto, fito- 
(lono, fito-tato, and some other expressions, 
signify men; Jito-no, or fito-ga^ of a man; 
fito-ni, or fito-ye^ to a man ; there is also 
fito^uDOi Jito-v)o, fito-yori, &c. ; and these are not 
indiscriminately used, but they answer to what 
the Einnish grammarians call the predicative, 
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factive, adessive, allative, and oth^ cases, in 
addition to our well-known datives and ac- 
cusatives. 

“ There is a very singular fact in relation to the 
pronoun, which we believe to he unknown to 
any other language: it is that the same word 
may be I, or thou, or he, according to cir- 
cumstances : in fact, that the so-callcd personal 
pronoun is not personal at all, or that it belongs 
to any person. Landresse, in his Supplement to 
‘ Rodriguez’ Japanese Gi’ammar,’ Paris, 1826, 
8vo., states that Watakim is the pronoun 
of the first person, according to Rodriguez, 
and of the second, according to Oyanguren; 
waga is made ‘thou’ by Rodriguez, and ‘I’ by 
Oyanguren. Rodriguez makes konata, thou 
and he, and Oyanguren makes the same word 
I and thou. Collado makes konata^ I, thou, 
and he. 

“ In our ignorance of native Japanese works, 
it is difficult to find a way through this labyi*inth ; 
but in all probability tliere is in Japanese some- 
thing like what w(‘ find in some European lan- 
guages, — in Italian for example, where ella means 
she and you ; or in German, n here the word 
sie is used for they and you, although gram- 
matically distinct, and where er is used for he 
and you; these distinctions being determined 
by recognised modes of politeness, which may 
be still further extended in Japan. 
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“The verbs have their tenses produced by 
additions to, and not changes of, the root ; the 
word yo, to read, may be an example. "We 
have yomi, I read; yoday I did read; yomoy 
yomozu, or yomozKvu, I shall read; yomokasi, 
might I read; yomebety when I read; ymnaboy 
if I read, &c. &e., to a considerable extent: 
there is also, as in Turkish, a negative incor- 
porated with the verb, as yoniamiy I do not 
read ; yoniananda, I did not read, &c., and 
through aU the same variations as the affirmative 
verb. 

“ The Japanese say they have two languages — 
Yomi and Koye ; but the fact is, that Koye is pure 
Clunesc with a different pronunciation, though 
still monosyllabic. As the Japanese write the 
Chinese sounds with alphabetic symbols, these 
Japanese pronunciations may represent the 
sounds of the Chinese characters as they were 
fifteen or twenty centuries ago ; for an alphabet ; 
however imperfect, must contribute to retain 
more of the sounds than any ideographic cha- 
racter; and a study of these sounds might 
b(j useful in comparisons of tongues, and help 
to form a judgment upon the ethnographical posi- 
tion of the Chinese nation. 

“ Practically, the Ja])aneso mix the Koye or 
Chinese with their own language to the best of 
their ability ; the most learned inflicting such a 
ma.ss of Chinese upon their readers, or hearers, as 
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to be unintelligible to all but those as learned as 
themselres. 

“ They speak of two kinds of styles — \h.e vi^i-den, 
or the most learned or re^^gious style, and the 
gheden, the secular ; each of these has its sub- 
divisions, but scarcely any is &ee from admix- 
ture with Chinese words. Japanese poetry is 
composed most commonly in Yomi only, in feet 
of five or seven syllables : it is now and then 
mingled with prose, as is done by Persians and 
Turks ; and even the prose has often a cadence 
or rhythm in imitation of poetry. The recitation 
is said to be very liarmonious. The ^vriter has 
heard the language recited by two Eiiropeans 
who spoke the language, and can testify to its 
rather agreeable sound. The language is usually 
written with a syllabarium of forty-seven cha- 
racters, each character representing a syllable. 
There are in fact two systems in use, one very_ 
easy, and the other extraordinarily difficult ; and 
of course the latter is selected for general use, 
the easy one being employed only for notes, 
glosses, and interlincary versions. The latter, 
which is called katagana, is very simple, each 
sound having one invariable representative. — The 
other style, called hiragana, employs at least 
six characters, radically different from each 
other, for each sound; varying each of those cha- 
racters at the pleasure of the writer, and, not- 
withstanding this barren redundancy, employing, 
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in addition, any Chinese charaeter whieh the ■writer 
may choose to adopt, twisted into any cursive 
form he pleases, instead of using one of the 
characters more generally known.* 

"The probability is, that it is this habit of 
adapting new Chinese characters which has caused 
the hiragana syllabarium to grow to its present 
incredible extent, and bids fair to render it at 
last utterly illegible. The extent of this system 
may be judged from the fact, that the Vienna 
printing office, in order to produce a copy of a 
Japanese novel rith moveable types, was obliged 
to cast a fount of four hundred and cighty-ono 
Japanese tyi>es for the ordinary syllabarium, and 
two hundred and twenty -seven more for the 
additional Chinese types which the writer chose 
to adopt; and the learned scholar Pfitzmayer, 
who has, with much learning and incredible 
pains, edited the above novel with a translation, 
complains that the tyjies arc not nearly numerous 
enough to represent the variety of forms used. 
All this is for an ordinary tale, intended to bo 
intelligible to the many. 

"The translation of the Gospel of St. John, 

* “ In the ear]} part of the eighth century, the syllabic sys- 
tems, denominated katagana and hiragana, were invented and 
found completely adapted to iho idiom of the countiy. The 
use of this species of writing is now almost universal in Japan ; 
it is rare to find a person unable to read it .” — “ Ghmoso Repo- 
sitory,” lol. Ill |> 206, Canton, 1S35 The authority quoted 
18 th.it of the learned Orientalist Klaproth 
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which was, I believe, made by Gutzlaif, with the 
aid of a native, is printed very judiciously in tlie 
easy, or Katagana character. 

“ It must be admitted that a good proportion 
of this largo number of types cast by the Vienna 
type-founders was unnecessary, many of them 
being required merely to imitate the irregular 
writing of the Japanese scribe.” 

But such errors have not often been com- 
mitted, and the liberal and extraordinary efforts 
made by the imperial government of Austria 
(without any immediate view to self-interest) 
to promote Oriental learning, and facilitate the 
means of studying the lani'uages of the East, 
entitle that government to the gratitude of th(‘ 
whole civilized world, and arc deserving of far 
more praise than they seem hitherto to have ob- 
tained. Certain deep-rooted, ill-considered pre- 
judices, arising chiefly out of political feelings, 
cool or entirely suppress European gratitude. It 
has been a fashion to consider the ancient house 
of Austria as an enemy rather than friend to 
letters, science, and art. Yet tliat house is now, 
and has long bevn, spending annually vast sums 
of money upon these objects, nhile, from our 
own constitutional arrd liberal government, it is 
always a most difficult task to procure a grant 
of a few hurrdred pounds for any such purpose. 
It Mill be found out some day, — perhaps when 
too late, — that all things eamrot he conducted by 
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private enterprise, and upon purely commercial 
principles, and that the application of those 
principles is, in certain cases, detrimental to the 
national spirit, to real intellectual progress, and 
to the honour and even safety of the country. 

Where is the enterprise among booksellers, 
where the commercial principle by which so 
elaborate and costly a work as the immense 
Japanese dictionary of Professor Pfitzmdyer, now 
in course of printing at Vienna, could have been 
produced ?* We may safely venture to say that 
by such means, the book could not have been 
brought out in any country in Europe. Yet no 
one will deny the value and importance of the 
work, or question the now increasing necessity 
of our possessing such a lexicon. Private specu- 
lation has its limits, and it is when it reaches 
them, and luilts upon them, that the State ought 
to step ill. Societies or learned associations may 
do a good deal, and some of them have done much ; 
but it should seem that their resources are far too 
narrow, and the number of their subscribers too 
uncertain, to permit of their prosecuting any very 
extensive enterprises and labours. Where is now 
the Oriental Translation Eund attached to the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain ? To re- 
tain its valuable vitality, it ought to have been 
nourish<)d by an annual gov<‘mment grant. 

* It i« cakulatud that, ii' this dictionary be continued and 
poncludtMl oil its presoiit ample scale, it will rufi to twenty 
\olmii(‘S. 
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But wc must return to our own immediate 
subject. 

" The Japanese alphabet,” says another writer, 
“ contains forty-eight letters, and is written in 
two different ways, somewhat analogous to the 
printed and written forms used in our own 
language. 

“The first, wliich is called the Katagana, is 
the clearest and most definite, and is chiefly used 
in dictionaries and works of science; the other, 
called Hiragana, is more like a running hand, and 
is the character generally in use in aU kinds 
of light reading, and in the transaction of the 
common business of life; it is also called the 
female character, from its being usually employed 
by the fair sex.” * 


* ‘ Chinese liopo&Iiory,*’ vol. iii. The authority here fol- 
lowed is that of INlr. Medhurst, of Batavia, authtir of a Japanese 
vocabulary. The clearest and briefest Japanese graniinar 
that we have examined is the follo^^illg: — “Element do la 
Graminairo Japonaiso ; par le P. Kociriguo/. Traduits du 
Portugais siir lo Maiiuscrit do la Bibliotheque du Koi, et soig- 
uousement coUatioimes a^ec la Gramniaire publiee par le memo 
auteur a Nagasaki, on 1604 ; par IM. C. Landresse, Membro 
de la Socieie Asiatique ; precedes d’une explication des 
syllabaires Japonais, et do deux planches contonaiit Ics signes 
do ces syllabaires ; par M. Abel Eemusat. Ouvrago publio 
par la Societe Asiatique.” Paris, 1825. 

There is a supplement to tliis work also published by the 
Asiatic Society of France ; — “Supplement a la Gramniaire Ja- 
ponaise du P. Eodrigiiez; on, liemarques addition nclles sur 
(pielquos points du systeme grammatical des Japonais, tireVs tie 
la Grammaire composee eii Espagnol, par le P. Oyangiiren, et 

2 B 2 
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It appears to us, that what* arc here called 
letters are syllables, and that the Japanese have 
rather a syllaharium than an alphabet. They do 
not Avritc, like us, across the page from the left 
hand to the right, nor, like the Persians, Arabs, 
Turks, and so many other eastern nations, from 
the right hand to the left ; but, like the Chinese, 
they write, in lateral straight lines from the top 
of the page to the bottom. Some specimens of 
their -writing and printing which have come 
under our observation ai*e uncommonly neat and 
clear, hut ai’c quite crowded with Chinese cha- 
racters. 

Paper came into use in Japan as early as 
the beginning of the seventh century ; and print- 
ing, from engraved wooden blocks, in the Chinese 
manner, was introduced a.d. 120G, about tuo 
hundred and fifty years before that invaluable 
art was invented in Europe. 

Prom tlie moment the Japanese acquired a 
written language, their literature advanced ra- 
pidly, and it a])pears to have improved from ago 
to age. Unfortunately, in Europe, it is scarcely 
known ; but from the few Japanese hooks that 
have fallen into the hands of learned foreigners, 
and from the accounts left us by the missionaries 

Iraduitca par C. Laiidrchbo, IMeinbro de la Socidto Asia- 
tique; precedt'os d’unc notice eoinparaiive des Oramiimirt's 
Japoniiiht's dcs PP. Kodriguez et Oyangurcii ; par M. le 
Baron (>. do lliunboldt.” Paris, 1S2G. 
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and other travellers, it is evident that these people 
possess works of all kinds, — ^historical composi- 
tions, geographical and other scientific treatises, 
books on natur^ history, voyages, and travels, 
moral philosophy, cyclopaedias, dramas, romances, 
pocmf, and evdry component part of a very polite 
literature. 

The wide diffusion of education, which has. 
been more than once mentioned, is of no recent 
date. The first of all tlie missionari(*s Avho visited 
the country found schools established wherever 
they went. The sainted Xavier mentions the 
existence of four “ Academics ” in the vicinity of 
Miako, at each of Avhich education Avas afforded 
to betAATcn three and four thousand pupils ; 
adding, that considerable as these numbers were, 
they were quite insignificant in comparison with 
the numbers instructed at an institution near the 
city of Bandone ; and that such institutions Avere 
universal throughout the empire.* 

Nor docs it ajipcar that those institutions liaA’o 
decreased in modern days. Siicaking of the early 
part of the present century, M. !>rcylan states 
that children of both sexes and of all ranks are 
invariably sent to rudimentary schools, Avhere 
they learn to read and write, and are initiated 
into somo knowledge of the history of their own 
country. To this extent, at least, it is considered 
necessary that the meanest peasant should be 
* Charlooix. 
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educated. Our officers, who visited the country 
as late as the year 1816; ascertained that there 
existed at Nagasaki a coUoge, in which, addition- 
ally to tlie routine of native acquirements, foreign 
languages were taught. Among the visitors on 
board our ship, many spoke Duteh. Some finder- 
stood a little French. One young student under- 
stood English slightly, could pronounce a few 
English words, caught readily at every English 
expression that struck him, and wrote it down in 
his note-hook. They all seemed to be tolerably 
well acquainted Avith geography, and some of 
them appeared to haAc some acquaintance with 
guns, and the science of gunnery. The eagerness 
of all of them to acquire uAformation greatly 
delighted our officers.* 

The Japanese printers keep the market avoII 
supplied Avith cheap, easy books, intended for the 
instruction of children, or people of the poorer 
classes. The editions or impressions of books of 
a higher order appear to be uncommonly nume- 
rous. Most of these books arc illustrated and 
explained Avith frequent woodcuts, which are en- 
graA’cd on the same AA'ood-blocks with the type. 
Like the Chinese, they only print on one side of 
their thin paper. An imperial cyclopoedia, printed 
at Miako, in the spiritual emperor’s palace, is 
most copiously embellished witli cuts. 

All are agreed that reading is a favourite 

* ‘‘NarraLivf of* llio \'oyago < f II. M. fcf. Hamarang,’* \ol. ii. 
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resource and recreation with both sexes, and that 
the Dairi, or court of the Mikado, is eminently a 
bookish, literary court. 

It is said that few sights are more eommon in 
Japan, during the sunny seasons of the year, than 
that of a group of ladies and gentlemen seated 
by a /sool running stream, or in a shady grove, 
each with a book in hand. Whatever their 
literature may be, it is evident tliat it delights 
them, and that it has polished their manners. 

' It is scarcely fair to judge of the literature of 
any country by more translations. The difficulty of 
so judging is vastly increased when the language 
of tlie oiiginal writer and that of the translator 
dilfer so entirely as docs the Japanese from Dutch, 
German, Prench, English, or any European dia- 
lect. Then again, we possess, as yet, but very 
few and fragmentary translations from the Ja- 
})anese, of any kind. In this our uninformed 
condition, it apj)cars to have been rather 2>rc- 
mature in any English writer to sit in judg- 
ment on the literature of these peoiffi'. The few 
specimens of then* lustories or annals liave been 
called jejune, trivial, and monotonous ; the speci- 
mens of their geographical works, dry and dull. 
But in the multiplicity of native authors and 
books, the best may not have been chosen, or the 
very few Europeans who have tried their hands at 
the task may not have been the best of translators. 

It is said that every Japanese is fond of quoting 
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poetry, and enlivening his conversation mth 
verse. So far, he seems to be a perfect Doctor 
Fangloss. But of the metre, or rhyme, or con- 
struction of Japanese poetry wo can scarcely bo 
said to know anything. It appears pretty evi- 
dent that their poets delight in point, antithesis, 
cpigrammatie turns, and what we call conceiti, or 
conceits. 

Here are a few specimens, with the somewhat 
doubiful translations of M. Titsingh. 

A prinecss, afflicted by the death of dear rela- 
tives, composed these lines : — 

“ Woiidjo kotow a 
Tsoukouki ga fara ii.i 
Tsoiigou naiiiida 
Kousa iia tomoto wa 
Xava aigourc tsoubou.” 

fOur misfortunes follow one another like the 
links of a chain. Though my garments are 
moistened with my tears, my eyes arc incessantly 
filled afresh with them.] 

Another princess, a daughter of the Daira- 
Sama, or spiritual emperor, was married to the 
lay emperor, and carried from Miako to Jeddo. 
Living very unhappily with her husband, and 
regretting her native home, she thus gave vent to 
her feelings 

' Omol iia ki, 

M*ui SI naro domo 
i"aro Stito no 
Namo no tsouku Hiki 
Mi^ako ton kana ** 
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[Never did I conceive the idea of marrying the 
Ziogun. Since this union I am cut off from the 
privilege of going out into the world. Miako is 
ever present to my thoughts, and if I perceive 
any object that reminds me of it, my sorrows are 
aggravated.] 

Another poet thus sings of happiness or longe- 
vity, and its jMjpular emblem, the bamboo : — 

“ Take-no-kotoba no 
Podonio yokou 

no Iburou nntji 
yiki tarasou 
Moclita karikerou 
Tokito kaya.” 

I The knots of bamboo are aU at equal distances 
from one another: years and ages roll away 
without producing any alteration in this arrange- 
ment. Thus our happiness will be eternal.] 

The next verses are interesting, as illustrating 
the frequency of conflagrations. After a terrible 
fire at Miako, a poet improvised these lines : — 

« 

“ Kaze fa^a to 
Kikoiimo ouramesi 
Teyono fi o.” 

[Whenever I hear a violent wind, I dread the 
breaking out of a fire wliile it blows.] * 


* Among the Furkh, m our lime, it \^a3 a common police 
regulation in many of their towns, that blucksmitlis should 
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To which one of liis rhyming companions* 
immediately subjoined : — 


“ Siniiaoudani tote, 
Takemo no karcaou.” 


[Were it even in a valley, watered by a running 
stream, everything would bo consumed.] 
According to M. Titsingh, there is in these two 
imjJj’omptus, as in very many of their longer and 
more studied productions, a double meaning, or a 
play upon words. The same writer, who lived 
long in Japan as chief agent to the Dutch East- 
India Company, at Nagasaki, declares that the 
Japanese sutfer no event at all worthy of notice 
to pass without making it a subject for exercising 
their passion for poetry. They have many his- 
torical ballads, which really appear to be not very 
unlike oiu’ Chevy Chase. M. Titsingh gives a 

ceaso from their work, and that all fires should bo extinguished 
whenever a hurricane began to blow. 

In a storm of this sort, some forty years ago, the wind blew 
the charcoal cu^;C!3 from a smith’s shop to the shop of a car- 
jientcr, where the lire so took and spread that nearly the whole 
of the city of Brusa was burnt to the ground. In 1848, wo 
saw some of the ancient stone buildings of that place still 
bearing on the blackened or almost calcined face of their walls, 
marks of this e.vtensivo combustion of the wooden houses of 
the 'I’urks. 

* It appears that improvisatori are common among the 
.fapanese, and tliat, like the Italians, they can throw off, at 
their festive meetings, brindini, or impromptu rhymed toasts. 
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version of a very curious old ballad on the death 
of Yamassiro, a councillor of state, who was 
assassioatod and jnuch regretted by the people. 
It runs thus [We may dispense with the Japa- 
nese lines] : — 

“That the young councillor is cut off at the 
castle on the hill by a new guard, exciting a mob, 
I have just heard. 

“Yamassiro’s white robe being dyed with 
blood, every one sees in him the reddening coun- 
cillor. 

“Along the eastern way, through the village 
Sanno, the flowing waters rushed, burst the dyke 
of the swamp, and the mountain-castle fell. 

“The precious trees planted in vases, the 
I)lum-trccs and cherry-trees beautiful with their 
blossoms, who tlu*ew into the fire ? It was Sanno 
that cut them down. 

“ A councillor, in madness, is cut down. We 
may say, If such things had ever before been 
heard of, tliis was a judgment of heaven.” 

In the Japanese original is one continued pun, 
or play upon the name of the hex’o of the ballad, 
Yamassu’o. Ymna means “ mountain,” and airo^ 
“ castle.” * 

The Japanese have the counterpart of our very 
useful lines : — 

, “ Thirty days have Hopii'iiibcr, 

April, Juue, and November,’* 
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but they do not make up the months of the year 
as wo do. Ilcre is tlie curiosity : — 

“ Si yo dai mi o 
IVrou sio ni nikou mo ou, 

Nanats on bo bi 
I ina si kou si re ba 
Si mo no si \a Tta si.” 

These lines contain the names of all the dapa- 
nese months of thirty days, as well as of those 
that have but twenty-nine days. Yet the same 
verses, being read in their ballad sense, signify — 

“ All the grandees of the empire abhorred the 
bear (the arms of Yamassiro, which are seven 
stars) ; let it shine no more ; it is a happy event 
even for the lowest servants.” 

They appear to have a great many of these aids 
to memory, some of their verses fixing the dates 
of historical events, like the late Dr. Valpy’s 
chronology in rhyme, which we learned by heart 
in our schoolboy-days, and Avhich still clings to 
our memory in spite of the mediocrity of its 
verso : — 

** Through sixteen centuries the revolving sun, 

And summers fifty-Hix his course had run, 

When sinful man drew heaven’s just vengeance down, 

In one wide deluge the ^hole earth to drown,” &c. 

Some of the Japanese ballads seem to start off 
in the good old stylo of onr nursery stories, 
“ once upon a time,” &c. M. Titsingh gives the 
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following stanzas, wliicli he informs us are set to 
the tune of an old and popidar Japanese ballad : 


‘ I de SO no to Li ni 
¥ii si no gi va 
To no ma ya sanno ui 
K-ira rota yo na 
Sono fin pa o 
Kan no ni o-ota 
Yoiehou ni Sakan ra da 

O otc ni Sougi } ama 

Ava si to sanga 
Sio no Ban ki son 
Chi chi ban sa ni 
lia roil ura do 
So 0 uro a ri so na 
Zi zito no bio 
Tango in tori Isouki 
Kago in no ri to zt) ro 


“ In illo ttnnpore 
lies magni inoincnti (pvonit), 
Tonoma a sanno. 

Prostratus cecidit. 

Propo regiam. 

Kanno ct Oota 
Et Yetcliou ab ostio postico 
(palatii). 

Ad portaiii antoriorcin Sougi- 
yama 

Simul pergebant 
Vulneratus esi triplioi loco. 
Pater ejus miser 
Eacius e&t hoc (cabu) 

Sic profccto 
Ejus liora advenerai. 

Tango superbiens 
Ad cuiTuiu cum duxit.” 


The lines may he thus Englished : — 

“ Once upon a time an event of groat moment 
occuiTcd. Tonoma was slain by Sanno near tin* 
palace : he was going with Kanno, Oota, Yctchou, 
and Sougiyama, from the back-door towards the 
front door. Ue was wounded in three places. 
His father was wretched on account of this deed. 
It was so decreed ; his time was come. Tango 
proudly conducted him to his carriage.” 

Some of their poems seem to consist of reli- 
gious dogmas or moral apothegms. The* fol- 
lowing might hove been ut ton'd by a pious 
Christian : — 
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“ Kokoro da ui niakoto, 

N(i mitri iii kana ii iiaba 
1 1 no ra tsoo to te mo kanii, 

Jamo mo ramoe.” 

Upright ill heart be thou and pure, 

So shall the blessing of God 
Through eternity be upon tlice ; 
Glamorous prayers shall not avail, 
But t ruly a clear conscience, 

That worships and fears in silence.” * 


Many of tlioir prose tales and romances appear 
to be exceedingly interesting, and far more 
imaginative, and at the same time more natural, 
than the general run of Oriental narrations.f 
We have given some short specimens, and more 
will bo found in the works of Titsingh. 

The dramas, which so attract and fascinate the 
Japanese, arc said to admit, in one and the same 
piece, a Shaksperian mixture of the tragic and 
comic, and to bid a bold defiance to what 
classicists and the French of the old school call 
the “Unities.” They think nothing of pass- 
ing, in the twinkling of an eye, from one island 
to another, or from Japan to China or Corea, or 

* Wo have mislaid our note on the subject, and have for- 
gf'tton the authority; but wo have somewhere scon it stated 
that the Japanese have a complete corpus poetarum, or collec- 
tion of all their poets, with short memoirs to each. 

t The monotony and imimaginativenesa of real Eastern 
talcs, almost force us to adopt the theory of the brilliant autlior 
of Edthcn — that the Arabian Nights* Entertainments had a 
Greek origin. 
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from earth to heaven, or to the regions under the 
earth. We have already indicated the favourite 
staple materials of the plots of these plays. They 
are generally founded on national history or tra- 
dition, presenting the exploits, loves, and adven- 
tmes of Japanese heroes and gods. Some of them 
may he called didactic, as they are designed to 
illustrate and enforce certain moral precepts. 
Their general tendency is said to bo elevating, 
patriotic, and excellent ; but they sometimes ex- 
hibit, in broad and revolting light, the unfavour- 
able features of the national character ; such as a 
demoniacal passion of revenge, and a fondness 
for witnessing punishments and tortures. M. 
Pischer saw, on the stage, at Osacca, the repre- 
sentation of one of their punishments by torture, 
which he describes as astoundingly cruel. 

It appears that more than two actors are 
seldom, if over, upon the stage at the same time.* 
The theatres are very largo, and, to fill them 
with their voices, the actors have a sad habit of 
roaring and ranting. As in the old times, in 
England and every other European countiy, the 
female parts are filled not by actresses but by 
smooth-chinned boys. This we believe to arise, 
in Japan, from the excessive fatigue attendant on 
the profession, to Avhich no woman’s strength 
would bo equal. The players begin business soon 


* Thiinbcrg. 
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after the hour of noon, and seldom leave off until 
late at night. The actor is most esteemed who 
can most frequently change parts in the same 
piece, in tlic manner of Charles Mathews, of 
facetious and yet of mournful memory. Tlic 
“ stars,” or very great favourites, are said to be 
enormously paid. But the profession is held in 
great contempt, the Japanese maintaining that 
the man who will give up his own character to 
assume that of another, for pay and profit, can 
have no sense of honour. As a natural conse- 
quence of their ban and proscription, the Ja- 
panese actors arc the most immoral, licentious, 
and depraved people in the empire. 

But the most singular point of all that has 
been told us about the Japanese stage, is the 
order of performance. Three long pieces are 
frequently represented on the same day ; not, as 
with us, one after the other, in wholes, but in 
portions ; namely, first, the first act of one, then 
the first act of a second, then the first act of a 
third; then, returning to the first play, tlu' 
second act of it, and, successively, the second 
acts of the second and third plays, and so on 
till all the three plays arc played out. By this 
curious arrangement, any of the audience who 
wish only to see one of these pieces, or who have 
not patience to sit out the whole, may with- 
draw to attend to business or to other diversion, 
or to smoke their piix's and drink rice-beer. 
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whilst the dramas they hare no wish to see take 
their turn on the stage ; and they can then re- 
turn, refreshed, to see and hear the next act of 
their favourite plajjj It is said, however, that 
the Japanese ladies seldom avail themselves of 
this facility, having no objection to sit out all the 
three intermingled pieces, and employing some 
of their time In changing their dresses in the 
manner already related. Little more is known 
of their theatres, except that, in general, the 
actors are magnificently attired, and change their 
dresses on the stage, still more frequently than 
the ladies change theirs in the boxes. 

In science the Japanese have particularly cul- 
tivated medicine, astronomy, and mathezuatics. 
Unfortunately, their abhorrence of everything 
that is dead has prevented any proper study of 
anatomy by dissection. They cannot, therefore, be 
good surgeons. But as physicians, they very 
frequently give the best test of ability, for they 
cure their patients of alarming, and even dan- 
gerous diseases. 'Kampfer, Thunberg, and nearly 
all the medical men who have ever travelled in 
the coimtry, speak favourably both of their skill 
and of their ardent desire to acquire professional 
European knowledge.* 

Acu-puncture and »M>;r«-buming are both Japa- 
nese inventions. We believe that they are now 


* Seo particula’l> Dr \on biobold’s valuable work 

2 r 
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almost entirely superseded among us by other 
processes, productive of the like effects ; but 
they were brought from Japan into Europe, and 
were, during a very long series of years, adopted 
in the practice of every European country. 

Of some of their medicinal preparations the 
most marvellous stories are related. The follow- 
ing is told by M. Titsingh, who^c veracity has 
not been impeached, and who speaks from his 
own personal knowledge and experience. 

“ Instead of inclosing the bodies of the dead 
in coffins of a length and breadth proportionate 
to the stature and bulk of the deceased, they 
place the body in a tub, three feet high, two 
feet and a half in diameter at the top, and two 
feet at the bottom. It is difficult to conceive 
how the body of a grown person can be com- 
pressed into so small a spaec, when the limbs, 
rendered rigid by death, cannot be bent in any 
way. 

“ The Japanese to whom I made this observa- 
tion told me that tJicy produced the result by 
means of a particular powder called Dosia, which 
they introduce into the ears, nostrils, and mouth 
of the deceased, after which the limbs, all at once, 
acquire astonishing flexibility. As they promised 
to perform the experiment in my presence, I 
could not do otherwise than suspend my judg- 
ment, lest I sliould condemn as an absurd fiction 
a fact which, indw'cl, surpasses our conceptions. 
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but may yet be susceptible of a plausible expla- 
nation, especially by galvanism, the recently dis- 
covered effects of which also appeared, at first, to 
exceed the boimds of credibility. 

" The experiment accordingly took place in the 
month of October, 1783, when the cold was 
pretty severe. A young Dutchman having died 
in our factory at Desima, I directed the physician 
to cause the body to bo washed, and loft all night 
exposed to the air, on a table placed near an open 
window, in order that it might become completely 
stifl". Next morning several Japanese, some of 
the officers of our factory, and myself, went to 
examine the corpse, which was as hard as a piece 
of wood. One of the interpreters, named Zonby, 
<h'ew from his bosom a santock, or pocket-book, 
and look out of it an oblong paper, filled with a 
coarse powder rcscnibling sand. This was the 
famous Dosia po#AeP. He put a pinch into the 
c.irs, another pinch into the nostrils, and a tlxird 
into the mouth; and, presently, whether from 
the effect of this drug, or of some trick which I 
could not detect, the arms, which had before been 
crossed over the breast, dropped of themselves, 
and in less than twenty minutes, by the watch, 
the body recovered all its flexibility. 

“ I attributed this phenomenon to the action 
of some subtle poison ; but was assured that the 
Doskt powder, so far from being poisonous, was 
a most exc4'll< nt ruedidne, in chUd-bcaring, for 

2 c 2 
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diseases of the eyes, and for other maladies. An 
infusion of this powder, taken even in perfect 
health, is said to have virtues which cause it to 
be in great request among the Japanese of all 
classes. It cheers the spirits and refreshes the 
body. It is carefully tied up in a piece of white 
cloth and dried, after being used, as it will serve 
a great number of times before losing its virtues. 

“ The same infusion is given to people of 
quaUiy when at the point of death; if it does 
not prolong life, it prevents rigidity of the limbs ; 
and the body is not exposed to the rude handling 
of professional persons, — a circumstance of some 
consequence in a country where respect for the 
dead is carried to excess. 

“ I had the curiosity to procure some of this 
powder, for which I was obliged to send to 
Kidjo, or the Nine Provinces, to the temples of 
the Sintoos, which enjoy the exclusive sale of it, 
because they practise the doctrine of Kobou- 
Daysi, its inventor. It was after the death of 
Kobou-Daysi, in the second year of the nengo- 
zio-wa (a.d. 825), that this sand came into ge- 
neral use in Japan. The quantity obtained in 
consequence of ray first application was very 
small, and even this was a special favour of the 
priests, who otherwise never part with more than 
a single pinch at a time. 

“ At my departure, in 1784, however, I carried 
with me a considerable quantity of the Doaia 
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powder. Part was put up in lots of twenty 
small packets each, with the name written on the 
outside in red characters ; the rest was in small 
hags : this was only a coarse powder, in which 
were to be seen here and there particles of gold, 
and which probably was not yet possessed of the 
requisite virtues. One small packet only had 
undergone the chemical operation which insures 
its efficacy, and this was a powder as white 
as snow. 

“The discovery of the Dosia powder is as- 
cribed to a priest named Kobou - Daysi : he 
became acquainted with the properties of this 
wondrous mineral on the mountain of Kongosen 
or Kinbensen, in the province of Yamatto, where 
there are many mines of gold and silver, and he 
carried a considerable quantity of it to the tem- 
ple to which he belonged, on the mountain of 
Kojas-an. 

“ The priests of this temple continue to chant 
hymns of thanksgiving to the gods who led 
Kobou-Daysi to the important discovery. When 
their stock is exhausted, they fetch a fresh supply 
from the mountain of Kongosen, and carry it 
away in varnished bowls. In all ages the com- 
mon people are apt to attribute phenomena sur- 
passing human comprehension to the agency of 
celestial spirits ; and, accordingly, the priests do 
not fail to pretend that the Dosia powder owes all 
its efficacy to the fervour of their prayers. As 
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soon as the new supply arrives, it is put into 
a basin, varnished and gilt, and set before the 
image of the god Day-nitsi, or Biron-sanna. The 
priests, ranged in a circle before the altar, and 
turning between their fingers the beads of a kind 
of rosary, repeat, for seven times twenty -four 
hours, a hymn, called Gnomi-singo, the words of 
which ai*e : 

“ Ou o bolvja Biron &aimaiioinaka-godora mani, 

Faiido Ilia, zimbara gara, garetaga won.’* 

Tlie priests assert that, after this long exorcise, a 
kind of rustling is heard in the sand ; all the 
imptu'C particles fly out of the vessel of them- 
selves, and nothing is left but the purified J}os'm 
powder, which is then divided among all the 
temples of the Sintoos.”* 

Chemistry appears to be very imperfectly 
studied. Botany, on the other hand, is said to 
be diligently and successfidly evdtivated, at least 
as far as it is connected with the knowledge of 
simjAes. Some of the vegetable medicines are 
described as ctrectivo and excellent. The people, 
however, place their main dependence upon diet, 
and upon acu-puncture, and the moxa, which are 
still universally practised among them. 

In astronomy, their proficiency really appears 
to be very considerable. They pmsue this study 
with great ardour. Tlicir best astronomers are 
* Titsingli, IllustratioiiB of Japnn/’ 
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said to bo well acquainted with Lalande’s Trea- 
tises, and other profound works which have been 
translated into Dutch. This surely disproves the 
assertion that they have only “ some little know- 
ledge of mathematics.” They have learned the 
use of most of our astronomical instruments. 
They have oven taught Japanese artisans to 
imitate and reproduce them to perfection. They 
have excellent telescopes, chronometers, baro- 
meters, and thermometers of native workman- 
ship ; and they have learned to measure the 
height of mountains by the barometer. The 
courts of both the emperors are centres of science 
as well as of literature. Good almanacs, inchi- 
ding the calculation of eclipses, are annually 
published by the colleges of Jeddo and Miako. 
From the few observations made by the officers of 
the “ Samarang,” we are disposed to believe that 
if we only knew more of them, the Japanese 
would be found to bo in possession of far more 
scientific knowledge than the amount for winch 
they have received credit. 

It is quite clear that they are skilled in trigo- 
nometry, and in some of the best principles of 
civil engineering. 

The mechanical arts, or all such portions of 
them as tend to abridge manual labour, and 
deprive people of the employments to which they 
have been bred, are discoiiraged, and, in fact, 
repressed by the government. The Ziogon would 
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not accept, as a present, a European oil-mill *. he 
said that it was very ingenious, but that if such a 
machine were generally adopted in the country, it 
would throw all the old Japanese oil-pressers out 
of work and out of bread. 

Although they are passionately fond of it, the 
Tiati nTtn,! music — like that of all Oriental nations 
— appears to be utterly insupportable to Euro- 
pean ears. Perhaps, however, this condemnation 
is too sweeping and general. 



MVSICAT. lASTHUMENrS 

We have heard some of the music of the 
Japanese ladies highly commended by one who 
possessed a good musical ear. Theww?«/e, or native 
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guitar, is even more invariably a part of female 
education than is the pianoforte in England. 
Its touch is the signal for laying aside ceremony 
and constraint. The Japanese gentleman — ^truly 
a gentlemcm in this respect — ^has no notion of 
social enjoyment or conviviality without the com- 
pany of the ladies. Every fair one takes with 
her to their parties her aamsie, and they sing and 
play by turns, while the gentlemen smoke their 
pipes and take the cheering glass. At every feast 
it is the lady of the house that presides. 

In the arts of design and painting they cer- 
tainly possess both skill and taste, although they 
are somewhat negligent in the study of “the 
human form divine.” 

“ This art,” says M. Eischer, “ appears to have 
developed itself, to a considerable degi’ee, in very 
early times. Many screens and decorated walls 
in their temples have the stamp of a remote 
antiqtdty. Yet I never heard of a good portrait- 
(lainter in Japan, and am of opinion that a re- 
luctance exists among their artists to devote 
themselves to this branch of their profession, 
founded on superstitious feelings. In all such 
works their attention is principally directed to 
accuracy in the details of costume and to the 
general air ; the face is never a likeness.” 

It has been appositely remarked that “ their 
Tartar brethren of St. Petersburgh, whose criti- 
cism on the portrait of Alexander, by Lawrence, 
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was first directed to tJic great painter’s delinea- 
tion of his Imperial Majesty’s epaulettes, crosses, 
and ribbons, displayed similar feelings with re- 
spect to the fine arts.”* 

It is curious to trace over the broad earth 
these Mongol affinities — these long lingering 
proofs of a common origin among so many and 
such distant nations. Those other brethren of the 
Japanese, the Osmanli Turks, would not, until 
quite a recent period, allow the human face or 
the human form to be depicted, or carved, or 
sculptured at all. It is true that the Koran pro- 
hibits all such representations; but we believe 
that the old Mongol antipathy had more to do 
with the interdict than any religious feeling o/ 
scruple ; for we have seen Turks, who had no 
religious convictions whatever, express a strong 
dislike at the sight of a very agreeable English 
portrait. 

The illustrations of M. Eischer’s o^vn book, all 
copied from the productions of Nagasaki artists, 
would, in themselves, be sufficient to prove that 
their painters have really very considerable skill, 
and can give to their works all that beauty of 
finish which we find in the illuminations of the 
l)est of our old missals. It is at least reasonable 
to suppose that the artists of Jeddo or Miako 
surpass those of the provinces, as our London 
painters and the other artists excel those of our 


* “ Quarterly Review,” vol lii. 
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provincial towns. Considering the interdict laid 
upon exportation, we may also imagine that the 
best specimens, the ca^i d' opera of Japanese art, 
have not yet reached Europe, or been seen and 
examined by competent European eonoscenti. 

The native delineations of flowers, fruits, and 
more especially of birds, are exquisitely beautiful. 
We have frequently had in our hands a small 
cup, or rather saucer, which is ornamented with 
the figures of two cranes. Nothing can bo more 
perfect in drawing, more true in colouring, and 
more perfect in finish, than this, admirable minia- 
ture. The- object is preserved in the Museum of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, New Burlington-street, 
and may be seen by any one, upon application 
to the Secretary, or to a member of the said 
Society. • 

Japanese artists produce beautiful maps of 
their own country, which, by law, are not allowed 
to be exported, or oven to be seen by foreigners. 
It was in procuring copies of the best of these 
maps of the empire that Dr. von Siebold became 
involved in very grievous troubles. An English 
officer — a very competent judge of such matters 
— to whom we have been uidebted for some 
valuable assistance, saw these Japanese copies 
of the Imperial maps, three years ago, in von 
Siebold’s own house at Leyden, and lie assures 
us that they are most admirably executed. 

If we had more good specimens before us, we 
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might, no doubt, have much more to say on the 
subject of the fine arts in Japan ; but we trust 
that enough has been said to impress the reader 
with the belief that these people — these super- 
refined Tartars — ^have, at least, artists of high 
taste and very extraordinary skill. 
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A. 

EUBOPEAIT INTEBCOUESE. 

It has been made a matter of disputation whether Femam 
Mendez Pinto was not really the first European, or in company 
with the first European party, that visited Japan. 

In the year 1542, just half a century after the discovery of 
America by Columbus, two different parties of Portuguese 
were driven, by stress of weather, almost simultaneously, upon 
different islands of the Japanese Archipelago. One party con- 
sisted of Femam Mendez Pinto, Diego Zeimoto and Christ. 
BorreUo ; the other, of Antonio Mota, Francisco Zeimoto, and 
Antonio Pexota. Pinto gives an Jiccount of his \isii, but is 
careless as regards dates, so that it is doubtful ^hich of the 
two parties is entitled to the honour of the first arrival 

Piuto was then one of a party of desperadoes, who came to 
Ningpo, in China, and having, with his party, plundered the 
tombs of some Chinese kings, on a neighbouring island, was 
afterwards captured, caj^ried to Peking, and imprisoned. He 
was released from durance by the Tartars, who were then 
invading the country. After having spent some time in the 
service of his liberators, he returned to Ningpo, and, with his 
two companions, soon aftenvards sailed from thence, or from 
Lampa 9 ao, a Portuguese settlement near Macao, in a Chinese 
piratical junk, for Loo Choo. 

Meeting with adverse winds, they were unable to reach those 
islands, and were finally compelled to make for the Japanese 
coast, where they landed upon the island of Tansijnmaa, 
a dependency of the king of Bungo. 

The strange vessel was hospitably received, and the governor 
of the island, having come on board, was much struck with the 
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appearance of th(‘ Portuguese, and eagerly inquired of the 
captain wliat countrymen they were, and from whence he had 
brought them. The answers which ho gave were satisfactory, 
and, on the third day, he and his passengers landed, and paid a 
visit to the governor. Hero the Portuguese were objects of 
great curiosity, and were questioned as to the extent and 
riches of the kingdom of Portugal, and the greatness of its 
monarch. Pinto confesses that, in his answers, he had less 
regard for the truth, than for the necessity of inspiring the 
Japanese with great ideas respecting the grandeur and po^\er 
of his nation and sovereign. Accordingly ho vouched for tlio 
stateiucnts previously made by the Chinese, that Portugal was 
greater and ri(*her than China — that his sovereign had con- 
quered the greater portion of the cartli; and upon being 
asked if it were true that his priiico liad 2,000 houses full 
of gold and silver, replied that he w^as not exactly intbrmed as 
to the niunber of palaces in the possession of the king, because 
lie had never thought it necessary to take an account of them. 
The strangers were treated with much hospitality, and an 
arquebuse which they had with them excited groat curiosity and 
interest. Pinto presented it to the governor, and the nigcnuity 
of the tlapanese artisans enabled them, in a few days, to 
manufacture others from the pattern. After a stay of a 
month, they were preparing to depart, when a message arrived 
from the prince of Bungo, inviting them to his court. Pinto 
accordingly proceeded to him at tJsugui, or Vosugui, and 
having relieved the prince of a fit of the gout, was received 
into high favour. But soon afterwards he was very near losing 
it, togetlier wdth nis life, through an unfortunate accident 
which happened to the son of the prince. This young man, 
after much importunity, had been allowed to borrow the arque- 
bubc, and, having ovi*rloaded it, the weapon burst in his hands, 
and wounded him s(*vcrely. The accident was, by the popu- 
lace, attributed to design on the part of the Portuguese, and 
they called loudly for vengeance ; but the prince and his son 
shic'lded Pinto, and he succesafiilly employed his knowledge of 
burgery to rdievc the young man ; so that he was retained in 
favour. After a short stay he returned to the port, and soon 
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aflerw arils sailed with his compauions, in tho vessel which had 
broufflit them, for China.* 

Of tho adventures of the other party little more is recorded 
than the mere fact of their having been wrecked on the island 
of Kangusima,t in the kingdom of Satzuma, when on a voyage 
from China to Macassar. This visit, however, seems to have 
attracted greater attention than that of Pinto, as the following 
curious note of it is found in tho Japanese annals : — 

“ Under the Mikado Xonaru, and the Ziogun Yosi-nao, in 
till' twelfth year of the Nengo Tenbun, on the twenty-second 
day of the eighth month (October, 15 1*3), a strange ship made 
i lie island Tancga-Sime,J near Koura, in the remote province 
jNisimura. Tho crew, about two hundred in number, had a 
singular appearance; their language w'as unintelligible — their 
native land unknown. On board was a Chinese, named 
Go-hou, who understood writing; from him it was gathered 
that lliis was a nan-ban ship (southern barbarian; in the 
dapuiK'se form of the Chinese words nan-man). On the 26th 
tin’s vessel was taken to Akii-oki harbour, on the north-w'^est of 
the island ; and Toki-taka, governor of Tanega-Sime, instituted 
a strict investigation concerning it, tho Japanese bonze Tsyn- 
synzu acting as interpreter, by means of Chinese characters. 
On hoard the nan-ban ship were two commanders, Mura- 
ISyuk^a and Krista-Moota ; they bring fire-arms, and first 
mako the Japanese acquainted with shooting arms, and the 
preparation of shooting powder.” 

At this period the Japanese w’erea mercantile people, carry- 
ing on an active and lucrative commerce with, it is said, sixteen 
different coiui tries. Their kinducss to the Iftrangers who had 
been wrecked upon their coasts, and the accounts given by 
them of their wrcalth and commercud character, soon brought 

F. M. Pinto’s Adventures, &c. ; French translation, edition of 
Paris, 1830 ; printed at the expense of the French government. Sir John 
F. Davis’s admirable, unique work, '‘The Chinese,” etc. 
f Araatic Journal.” 

4; It has been said that Zime means “island,” whence it follows that 
Siblwld’s expression, “ the island Tanega-Zimo,” ih tautological ; but, in 
translating a language, and speaking of a countiy so httlo known, such 
tautology could liardly be avoided at a Icbs ssicrifice than that of [ler- 
bpicuity. 
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many other traders and adventurers to the islands. All were 
kindly received, the new merchandise and wares which they 
brought found a ready market, and a steady intercourse arose 
between the western parts of Japan and the Portuguese settle- 
ment of Lampayao. So ready were the natives to associate 
with the strangers, that they gave their daughters in marriage 
to some of those who settled among them. 

The ever- watchful activity of the Society of Jesus was soon 
attracted by the accounts given by the travellers of the extent 
and wealth of the islands, and the character and disposition of 
the inhabitants. 

Accordingly, Xavier, with two other Jesuits, three converts, 
and si)me other Christians, sailed from India for Malacca, and 
from thence, in a Chinese junk, to Japan. After a stormy passage 
of seven weeks, they lauded at Kangasima, on the 15th of 
August, 1549. Here they were very graciously received, the 
prince of Satzuma admitted Xavier to an audience, and gave 
him pennission to teach and preach the Gospel. 

At this period the Japanese empire was the scene of frequent 
commotion and internal strife. The different princes were 
almost independent sovereigns. Contending witli the supreme 
government, and i?vith each other, they eagerly embraced every 
opportunity for realizing the objects of their ambition. The 
few years of intercourse with the Portuguese had sufficed to 
enlighten them upon the advantages and profits to be gained 
from their trade. Every encouragement was consequently 
given to the traders and settlers, and every facility afforded 
them for carrying on their commercial concerns. 

When Xavier ffrived at Kangasima, the prince of Satzuma 
was not slow in observing the great respect and homage paid 
him by the merchants. To serve his own interests he, too, paid 
marked attention to Xavier, and endeavoured by persuasion 
and kindness to retain him jit his court ; conceiving that if he 
could conciliate Xavier, and induce him to reside in his state, 
the commerce of the Portuguese would also find its seat there, 
and prove a source of great revenue to him.* 


‘ Clwiilcvojx. V^»ll Siebold. “ Chinese RepoBitury." Khiproth. 
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The following notices of visits to Japan are extracted 
from the “ Chinese Eepository/' printed at Canton in 1838-9 
(pp. 221 and 588). The first is from the Journal of Captain 
Gordon (to which some allusion has been made), who sailed in a 
small brig, The Brothers^ from the Bay of Bengal, for Okotsk, 
in 1818, and on his way touched the Japan coast. His 
narrative thus commences : — 

“ On the I7tli of J uiie, 1818, we stood into the Bay of T6do, 
"and having joined with some junks which were apparently 
bound the same course as ourselves, wore at sunset close in 
with the land, witliout having been recognised as a stranger, 
a circumstance which gave me much pleasure, as it was my 
wish to push directly for the capital, and I hoped, moreover, to 
be at the gate of the ZeoguvCs palace by daylight; but falling 
calm in the night, the vessel drifted near a rock, and w'e were 
obliged to anchor. At daylight we were visited by many 
boats, which came from several towns and villages about two 
miles off ; and in the course of the morning many officers of 
government came on board, among whom were two of higher 
rank than the others, to whom great respect was paid by their 
attendants. 1 made known to this party my wish to proceed 
to Yedo; and acquainted them that the object of my visit was 
to obtain permission to return with a cargo for sale. As the 
wind and tide were against us, they advised us to remove the 
Ao^selinto a neighbouring bay, for shelter, and offered a pilot 
and two boats to assist, which I readily accepted, as I knew 
that we must wait an answer from the court, about sixty miles 
distant.* I was requested to allow the a^s and ammunition 
to be landed, and subsequently to imship tlie rudder and send 
it ashore, with both of which I complied, knowing it was cus- 
tomary at Nagasaki ; but I declined dismantling the vessel, on 
account of the loss of time it would occasion ; the spare sails 
were, however, landed. The vessel was soon after encircled by 
twenty small boats, fastened to each other, at the distance of a 
few yards from us ; and beyond this cordon lay about sixty 

* “We suppose the place whither Capt. Gordon lemoved hi& biig was 
the Bay of Shimoda, iu the principality of Izu, on the western side of the 
entrance of the large estuary going up to the Bay of Y^'do ” 
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larger boats and gun-boats, besides two oi: three junks, each 
equalling our own vessel in size, and mounting several small 
guns. Our floating guard often amounted to a thousand men ; 
and it was never loss than half that number ; it was incredible 
how good a look-out they kept, and how narrowly all our 
actions were watched ; they noted every transaction, and made 
drawings of all the objects which attracted notice, 

**At first our visitors were inconveniently numerous, and 
came on board continually ; but after the first day the guard 
prohibited all strangers from approaching us. The shore was 
daily crowded with spectators, a very great majority of whom 
wore females. On the fourth day of our stay in the bay, I was 
gratified by a visit from two interpreters, one of whom was a 
perfect master of the Dutch language, and the other was par- 
tially acquainted with the Itussian. They could also both speak 
a little English ; but all our communication was carried on in 
Dutch, and through this medium I was enabled to explain my 
motives for coming to Japan more fully than I had before been 
able to do, and to give an account of the vessel and crow. 
Captain Giolowiiin’s name being mentioned, they inquired very 
particularly if ho was at Ochotsk. They also asked if tlie 
Dutch and English nations were at peace, and receiving an 
afiirinative answer, the interpreter added, that he understood 
there had been peace throughout Europe during two years. 
When 1 remarked that I hoped permission would be granted 
for the vessel to return the next year, they replied th^t the laws 
of Japan wore very hard, and that a similar request made 
thrice by Eussia had been as often negatived. On taking 
leave, they said, that, if I would allow them, they would do them- 
selves the pleasure of calliug on board daily during our stay ; 
to w'hich I said, nothing could gratify mo more than their 
doing so. 

“ The following day, about noon, we observed the arrival of 
a norimor at the governor’s house, and imagined it contained on 
important personage, from the respect shown to it in passing. 
At two o’clock the interpreters favoured us with a second visit, 
and inquired the place of birth of each person on board. They 
wore particularly minute in their inquiries respecting my own 
family and its several members. On producing some vaccine 
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scales, I was happy to find that the people of Japan were aware 
of the cow-pox, the advantages attending it having been made 
known by Captain Golownin, and its introduction was ardently 
desired. Nothing, however, could bo done concerning a trial 
of the vaccine without advice from the superiors. Observing 
that one person was desirous of having a few grains of our 
paddy for the purpose of planting it, I brought forward a 
variety of garden seeds, and requested his acceptance of them; 
but they refused them, adding that the laws of Japan were so 
strict regarding intercourse with foreigners, that if wo did not 
obtain permission to trade, they would not be allowed to accept 
anything from us. While on board, I took another oppor- 
tunity of saying to them that, even if we were refused permission 
to return, I hoped we could leave the vaccine matter with them, 
together with the sheep, pigs, goats, and seeds, all of which had 
been taken on board for the express purpose of being left 
wherever they might bo of use. I also said it would afford mo 
pleasure to leave with them newspapers and other publications 
relating to the political state of Europe, as well as a few maps 
and books on geography, seeing they were particularly anxious 
to acquire information on tliesc subjects, and moreover were able 
to understand English books by the aid of the Dutch-English 
dictionary, which was always brought on board with them. 

Our visitors asked the name of the king of Holland, as 
well as that of the family to '^Sich he belonged. In answer, 
I informed them that he was formerly prince of Orange, and 
had returned home after a residence of about twenty years in 
England. His age, and that of his son, were asked, which led 
to the mention of the marriage of the latter with a sister of the 
emperor of Bussia. The name of the king of France, and the 
present abode of Napoleon, were inquired for, and if the English 
still kept possession of the Cape of Good Hope and of Java. 
I told them that we did not now own the island ; and they 
wished to know if such had not been the case ; to which I rej)lied 
that we had occupied it and all the other Dutch settlements 
while the French overran Holland, but had restored them when 
the Dutch regained their independence. Eeference having 
been made to the return of Napoleon, and to the battle of 
Waterloo, our visitors were much interested in the account of 

2 D 2 
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that engagement, and an enumeration of the different states who 
were then combined against France. The interpreters remarked 
that they had hoard of the appointment of Captain Golownin to 
be Governor of Ochotsk this year, and wished to know if their in- 
formation was correct. From the desire exhibited to ascertain 
this point, I am inclined to think the Japanese rather dread the 
neiglibourhood of one so intimately acquainted with their 
northern possessions, and natural character and resources. On 
entering the cabin, the interpreter asked if 1 had a barometer. 
1 had not one on board to show liim, but exliibited the instru- 
ments I liad, and found them wtU acquainted with their names 
and uses. Tliey observed that instruments were made much 
better in London than elsewhere. 

“ The next morning a supply of fresh water was brought 
alongside for the purpose of filling up our water-casks, which I 
looked upon as an omen of our approaching departure. The 
casks had been gauged previously to this, ^d I imagined that 
the Ja 2 )anese now wished to ascertain more correctly the 
number of days wc had been at sea, particularly as the number 
of buckets handed on board was counted. Had it not been for 
this consideration, T would have declined the water, wishing it 
to be more clearly understood that my only object in visiting 
Japan was to obtain permission to trade. The persons who 
accompanied the water were more talkative than usual. They 
showed me a string of heads %sod like the rosary as a help 
to devotion, and read the Chinese characters on a tea-ehesl. 
They told me the Ja^^anesc names for many articles, and 
spoke much of the inanufactures of Loudon, which place they 
seemed to consider as the seat of tJic arts. 

“About noon, the interpreters repaired on hoard, and, after 
the usual compliments, j)roduccd some papers, and said, in an 
ofllcial manner : — ‘ You have applied for permission to trade 
to Japan; we are desired by the governor of this place to 
inform you that this permission cannot be granted, as the laws 
of Japan interdict all foreign intercourse, with the exception 
of that which exists already at Nagasaki with the Dutch and 
Chinese, and that the governor, consequently, desires you to 
sail the first fair wind.* After a little desultoiy conversation, 
they remarked, by w’ay of explanation, from another paper, 
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and in a demi-oflicial manner, that in August, 1803, an Ameri- 
can ship had arrived at Nagasaki,* and in the following No- 
vember, an English ship from Calcutta had visited the same 
port, with views similar to our own ; also that, in 1806, the 
llussian embassy [under Ecsanolf] had been at Nagasaki, since 
which time another ship of the same nation had visited that 
port. A third Russian vessel had also applied at Matsumai, 
in 1813, all of which had been dismissed, and we, too, could 
not be admitted; therefore, it was ‘better not to return, as 
we could get nothing by it.’ The bluntness of this caution 
would have displeased me, if I supposed they were aw^are 
it bore a threatening import; but, as it uas, it only ex- 
cited a smile. An oiler was mad(‘ of boats to towns out of 
the bay, when ready for sea; and I was asked what ilag I 
W'ould hoist as a signal when ready. JTaving no other at hand 

* We accidentally came across wliat may pci haps be another notice of 
thin visit, in vol. xvi. of the ‘(^uaiteily Review,’ ji. 71, m a leview of the 
life of Archibald rampbcll, a sailor on luiaid the ^hip Edqm, at Poston,— 
we say ‘pci haps,’ because there is a discrepancy between the dates in the 
Review and Capt. Gordon. We give the account as we find it, not being 
aware that a full narrative of the voyage has ever been published . — ‘ On 
the 16th of Juno they entered the Pay of Nagasaki, under Russian colours, 
and were towed to the anchorage by an immense number of boats. A 
Dutchman came on board, and advised them to haul down the colouit*, as 
the Japanese were much displeased with Russia, and it was thought pru- 
dent to keep the Russian supercargo out of sight. ITie American produced 
his trading articles, but tho Japanese told him they wanted nothing from 
him ; and desiretl to know what lia<l brought him there ? He replied, 
want of water, and fresh provisions ; and to prove that this w'as the case, 
he ordered several butts to be started, and brought empty oi» dock ! The 
next day a plentiful supidy arrived of fish, hogs, and vegetables, ami boats 
filled with water in largo tubs, ^hich the captain emptied on deck, stop> 
ping the scuppers, and allowing it to run off at night. For these supplies, 
thus fraudulently obtained, and wantonly wasted, he know the Japanese 
would ask no payment. On the third day, when O’Kean found that 
nothing was to be gained by way of trade, he got under-way : the ship 
was towed out of the bay by nearly a hundred boats ; and, on parting, the 
Japanese cheered them, waving their hats and hands ; but as they stood 
along the coast, the inhabitants made signs as if to invite them to land.’ — 
The editor thinks, and we agree with him, that Campbell is here mistaken, 
and that those indications were meant to repel them, as Captain Saris was, 
with core, Cocori, warCf* — ‘Got along, you fiilseheartod fellows.* ** 
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than the ensign anil jack, which 1 did not like 'to display, 
surrounded and guarded as we were, 1 said I would hoist a 
boat’s sail instead of a flag ; this appearing strange to them, 
they asked \ihy I would not hoist the flag, to which I merely 
replied, that I could not as w'e were then situated. The name 
of the governor of Oehotsk w'as again asked ; and so suspicious 
did the Japanc.^e appear to he of the intention of Russia, 
respecting their detention of Captain Golownin, that were 1 
to assign any specific cause for not being allowed to trade, 
independent of the national policy, it w ould be the wish on the 
part of the government not to give umbrage to Russia, by 
eon(‘eding to others a favour which had been denied to them; 
indeed, this was assigned as the true cause of our dismissal in 
a manner almost official. Expressing a hope that I would be 
allowed to leave some trifling reincmbraiice with the inter- 
preters, they answered that the laws of tlie empire WTre so 
strict, that tliey could not receive anything whatever. 

“ In the afternoon, our anns, ammunition, rudder, &c., 
w'ere returned on board; and the following morning, having 
made the signal agreed upon, wo were towed out of the bay 
by about thirty boats. As none of the gun-boats w^eighed, I 
hoisted the colours for the first time, as soon as clear of the 
bay, and wlien fairly out, dismissed the tow-boats, and our 
friends who had accompanied them, with three cheers. While 
leaving, the shore was not only thronged with spectators, but 
many hundreds came by water from the neighbouring coasts, 
to gratify Iheir curiosity by the sight of the si range vessel. We 
were scarcely quitted by the tow-boats, when some of these 
persons approached, and, at lengtli, accepted an invitation to 
come on board, wliich they did iu sucli multitudes that the 
deck was thronged to excess, and T was glad to sec a guard- 
boat pull towards us for the purpose of dispersing the crowd. 
As soon as the people recognised the boat, they fled in every 
direction, but many of them quickly returned ; and when we 
pointed out a guard-boat afterw^ards, some w'ould merely laugh, 
and say they did not caro for them, while others would quit, 
and give us to undersiaiid that they were afraid of being de- 
stroyed. In the couibo of that and the following day, there 
were not less than 2,000 persons on board, all of whom were 
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eager to barter for trifles. I had the pleasure of obtaining, 
amongst other things, some little books, and other specimens of 
their language; and distributed two copies of the Chinese 
Kew Testament, together with some Chinese tracts. If in- 
clined to set any value on ideas which can be formed con- 
cerning the hearts of men, especially of men accustomed to 
disguise their feelings, as we are informed the Japanese are, 
I would confidently say, that our dismissal was regretted by 
all. This opinion does not arise so much from anything which 
has been said, as from a remembrance of the eager satisfaction 
with which everybody used to ejsamine the several articles of 
my dross, particularly such as were of a fine quality, and the 
desire very generally expressed jof purchasing similar articles 
on our return. 

“ The next vessel on our list w as an English colonial brig, 
called the Cypress^ which sailed from England in August, 1829, 
for New South Wales, with thirty-two convicts on board, and 
a military guard, commanded by Lieutenant Carew, in the 
English navy. While the captain and some of the passengers 
and crew were aslioro at Ecsearch Bay, in New Holland, 
the convicts rose upon the crew, and took possession of 
the vessel, which they carried to New Zealand, and there 
landed the soldiers, passengers, and such of the convicts as 
desired to be put on shore. The remainder, eighteen in 
number, sailed from thence to tho Sandwich Islands, where 
nine more w’ere left, and tlie other nine started for Japan. 
They w'ere fired upon by the Japanese, and proceeded on to 
Canton, but at the ‘ Ten Thousand Islands,’ four of the 
mutineers quitted her; and when ofi' Eormosa, she sank in 
consequence of making w^atcr, owing to the injury she had 
sustained from being fired upon by the Japanese, and the five 
remaining men reached Canton in the long-boat. They were 
here examined by the select committee, in consequence of their 
extraordinary relations, and sent to England in one of the 
Company’s ships, consigned to the care of the Admiralty 
Board, by whom they w'ero tried and convicted. This is all 
wo know of the visit of the Cypress^ wliich is taken from the 
‘ United Service Journal,’ for November, 1830; and although 
bearing suspicious marks, and resting only upon the statements 
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of mutineers and convicts, is still worthy of notice. The un- 
explained part of the story is, that we do not know any of the 
group called the ‘Ten Thousand Islands.’ We wish, however, 
that they had told us where they had been fired upon ; for 
when the Morrison was in the Bay of Kagosima, the Japanese 
on board of her were told that, two or three years before, 
a vessel had touched at Tanega Isle, lying off the mouth of the 
bay, from which tho foreigners had debarked, and violently 
carried off some cattle ; and that these foreigners had been 
carried to Nagasaki; tlio pt'oph* on the mainland, too, sup- 
posed the Morrison to be that \ebsel returned. These may, 
from first to last, be idle stories ; but soino unknown tT’ans- 
actions, it appears to us, of a Jagrant nature, inust»have taken 
place on that coast, to have caused tho Japanese to treat two 
vessels in a manner so diametrically opposite as they did the 
JBrotTiers and tho Morrison ^ 

Tho reader who would further pursue tin's part of tho 
subjec^li may consult, with advantage, the account of Kesanoft’s 
Embassy to Japan, in 1801; IVfr. Kuiidairs IMemorials, and 
various articles in tho “Naval JMagazine,” with others in the 
“ Chinese liepositor^ ” 

ciiTNnsn iNTUHCoiHsi: and tuadu. 

The subjects of the Celestial Empire live iii as prisoned a 
state as the Dutch. “Tho Chiucse,” says Thunberg, “have 
almost from time immemorial traded to Japan, and are the 
only people in Asia who liave engaged in tho trade, or are 
allowed to visit tho empire, formerly, they proceeded to 
Osacca harbour, although it is very dangerous, on account of 
rocks and shoals. The Portuguese show^ed them tho way to 
Nagasaki. At first the annual number of their vessels 
amounted to upwards of one hundred. The liberty which 
they then enjoyed is at present greatly contracted, since they 
ha/e been suspected by the Japanese of favouring the Catholic 
missionaries in China, and have made attempts to introduce 
into Japan Catholic books printed in China. They are there- 
fore as much suspected and as hardly used^ as the Dutch. They 
are also shut up in a small island, and strictly searched when- 
ever they go in or come out 
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** When a vessel arrives from China, all the crew are brought 
on shore, and all charge of the vessel is taken from them till 
such time as everything is ready for their departure ; conse- 
quently, the Japanese unload it entirely, and afterwards bring 
the vessel on shore, where, at low water, it is quite dry. The 
next year it is loaded w ith other goods. 

The Chinese are not suffered to go to the Imperial Court, 
which saves them considerable sums in presents and expenses. 
They are allowed to trade for twice as largo a sum as that 
granted to the Dutch ; but as their voyages are neither so long 
nor so dangerous, they are obliged to contribute more largely 
to the town of Nagasaki, and tlierefore pay more, as far even 
as sixty per cent, fanndgin^ or dower-money. 

“ Their mercliandibc is sold at tlirco different times in the year, 
and is brought in seventy junks. The first fair takes place in 
the spring, for the cargoes of twenty vessels ; the second in the 
summer, for the cargoes of thirty vessels; and the third in 
autumn, for the cargoes of the remaining tw enty. Should any 
more vessels arri>e within the year, they are obliged to return 
without being allowed to unload the least article. Although 
their voyages are less expensive than the Dutch, and they 
are not under the necessity of sending an ambassador to the 
emperor, nor is any director put over their commerce, but 
interpreters, a guard, and supervisors are appointed to them, 
the same as the Dutch ; yet, on account of the greater valuo 
per cent, deducted from their merchandise, their profits are less 
than those of the Dutch ; and as they are no longer allowed to 
carry away any specie, they are obliged to purchase Japanese 
commodities for exportation; such as coppt'r, lackered wan*, 
etc., many of which arc produced in their owm country^ 

“ Wheu their vessels are loaded, and ready for sailing, they 
are conducted by a number of Japanese guard-ships, not only 
out of the harbour, but likewise a great way out to sea, in 
order to prevent their disposing to the smugglers any of the 
unsold warea they may have been obliged to carry back.” 

Dr. Ainslio, who visited the port of Nagasaki in 1814, states, 
that the Chinese trade is limited to ten junks annually, which 
are fitted out from the province of Nankin, bringing prin- 
cipally sugar, with other trifling articles, and a large quantity 
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of English woollens. In return, 1,000 peculs of bar copper are 
allotted to eivch, junk ; the remainder of the cargo consists of 
lackered ware, dried fish, whale-oil, etc. He adds, that the 
Chinese are treatt^d in Japan with great indignity; and that 
their intercourse is tolerated chiefly on account of certain drugs 
Mliich are produced in China, and to which the Japanese arc 
attached. 


B. 

OEOGKAPIIY. 

C)no of the earliest attempts to describe in Bnglisli the re- 
mote and ^ery little knoAvn country was made by quaint old 
Peter He^l^n, who wrote in the time of James I., and dedicated 
his book to C^harles Prince of Wales. I quote from the third 
edition, printed at Oxford in 1089. 

“ Japan, situated over against Canton in China, on the east, 
and the Straights of Anian, south, is in length GOO miles; in 
breadth in some places 90 ; in others, 30 only. The soyle, and 
the people participate much of the nature of China, but that 
the Japonites are more superstitious ; as washing their children 
as soonc as home, in rivers ; putting off their shooos before they 
enter into the dining cliamber. Perhaps these may be the 
Handers, who, in lueero opposition to the Chinoys, put off their 
shooes ill salutation; because they of China put off their hats. 
To whom our factious Puritans are fitly compared ; who oppose 
themselves against the Papists in things decent and allowable, 
though this opposition be accompanied with many grosse and 
ridiculous absurdities. 

llie ehiefe cities of this island arc — 1, Okacaia ; 2, Bunguin ; 
8, Pianocanca ; 4, Meacum, which once contained in circuit 
twenty-one miles, though now not halfe so big; 5, Coia ; 6, Ban- 
dum, which is said to be an University bigger than Paris. Hero 
are in this island sixty-six kings, some of which are so rich, 
that their houses are covered wdth gold. The chiefest of those 
kingdomos is called the kiugdome of Tenze, wdiich of itselfe com- 
prehendeth five of these petty reolmcs, all lying about Meacum, 
and doth now lord it over fifty of these sixty-six kingdomes ; 
so that the K. of Tenza writeth himselfo Soversiigne Lord of 
Japan. This augmentation of the Tenzean kingdonie came 
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wholly by the valour of Faxiba, the father of Taicosama, now 
living ; who, the hotter to assure himself of his new conquest, 
transported the vanquished kings from one country to another; 
to the end that being removed out of their commands, and 
placed among strange subjects, they should remaine weake, 
and without meanes to revolt against him; a politicke and 
morcifuU course. What the revenues of this king are we cannot 
certainly tell ; onely wee may gucsse them to be very great, in 
that lie hath two millions of gold, for the yearely rent of that 
rico, which is gathered out of those possessions, which he hath 
reserved for his demeasnes. This Hand was discovered by 
Antonia Monta, a Portugal, & his feiloues, An. 1542. It is 
much frequented by the Jesuites, of whom 200 are said to live 
here ; Xavier, one of Ignatius* first companions, leading the 
way.” 

The error of believing that the whole empire of Japan con- 
sisted of one great island appears to have been \ery commonly 
entertained for a great length of time. 

The following quite recent geographical sketch is extraote<l 
from that valuable work the “ Chinese liepository,” published 
at Canton : — 

“ Japan is a mountainous and hilly country, and its coasts 
are lined wuth steep rocks, Niphon is traversed, in its whole 
length, by a chain almost oT uniform elevation, and in many 
places crowned with peaks covered with perpetual snow. This 
chain divides the streams which flow to the south and cast, and 
which fall into the Pacific Ocean, from those whidi pursue a 
northerly course to the Sen of Japan. "V’'cry many of the 
mountains of the country art' volcanic. A full and, as far as 
wo know, accurate account of these, w^as p\iblished by Klaproth, 
in the ‘Asiatic Journal,* for January, 1831. The \olcanic 
chain, of which the first southeni links arc found in the island 
of Formosa, extends by the way of the Loo Choo islands to 
Japan, and thence along the Kurila Archipelago, as far as 
Kamtschatka. On the great island of Kewsewr, in the depart- 
ment of Fiscu, and south-east from Nagasaki, is tlie Oun-zew- 
ga-da, or ‘ high mountain of warm springs,’ which has several 
craters. In the early part of the year 1793, the summit of the 
mountain sunk entirely down; torrents of boiling water issued 
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from all the parts of tlio deep cavity, which was thus formed, 
and the vapour arose like thick smoke. Three weeks after- 
wards there was an eruption of the volcano Bivo-no-kubi, 
about half a league from the summit : th(5 flames rose to a vast 
lieight ; the lava which flowed out extended itself with great 
rapidity, and, in a few da}S, the whole country was in flames 
for several miles around. A month after this there w^as a 
horrible eartliquako tliroughout the whole island, which was 
principally felt in the district of fchinabara ; the shocks w'ere 
repeated several times, and the whole ended by a terrible erup- 
tion of Mivi^ama. In the interior of Pigo is the \olcano A so, 
wdiieh omits stones and flames, tlie latter of a blue, yellow, and 
red colour, ISatsuma, which is the southe nimost department 
of Kewhow', is entirelv ^o]callie, and impregnated with siilpliur. 
Eruptions there are frequent. I a 70 h of our era three iieAv 
islands arose out of the sea ; tliey are uow inhahitod. At the 
south extremity of Satsuma is Ivoc Sima, or ‘ Sulphur Island,' 
which burns incessantly. 

“ The most memorable \olcanic plienomcna in Japan, 
occurred in the jear 285 n. c., Avhen an immense hind-laps(‘ 
formed, in a single night, the great lake ]\Iitsu. At the very 
time when this took place, Toosi, tlio highest mountain in 
Japau, rose from the surface of the earth, Foosi is an enor- 
mous pyramid, coA^cred AAiih perpetual suoav, situated in the 
department of JSuriiga, and near the borders of that of Kai. It 
is the largest and most actlAC Aolcano in Japan. There was an 
eruption of it in 799 a. i)., Avhich lasted tlnrty-four days; it 
Avas frightful ; the aslu’s coA’^tTod the whole base of the moun- 
tain, and the streams of water in the vicinity assumed a red 
hue. The eruption in the year 800 Avas without earthquakes, 
which preceded thos«' in 863 and 861. The latter was most 
violent ; on all sides of the mountain the flames rose high, and 
w ere accompanied w ith the most frightful reports of thunder. 
Three several shocks of earthquakes A/vere felt, and the mountain 
was on fire for ten days, till at length its lower part burst ; the 
explosion w'as tremendous, the devastatiou extended over a 
space of thirty leagues, and the lava ran to a distance of three 
or four leagues, principally lovvards tlie frontiers of Kai. 

“ Again, in 1707, on the night of the 23rd day of the 11th 
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moon, two violent shocks of an earthquake were felt ; Mount 
Poosi opened, vomited flames, and hurled cindera to the dis- 
tance of ten leagues. Next day the eruption ceased, but it 
was revived with greater violence on the * 25th and 26th. 
Enormous masses of rock, sand reddened by heat, and an 
immense quantity of ashes, covered all the neighbouring 
plateau. The ashes were driven to a great distance, and fell 
several inches thick at Jeddo. 

“ Another volcano, called the Sirayama, — ‘ white mountain,* 
and covered with perpetual snow, is situated in the depart- 
ment of Kaga, about a degree and a half nortli of IMiyako. Its 
most remarkable eruptions took place in 1239 and 1554. 
Another, and a very active volcano, is Asama, which is situated 
in Sinano, near the centre of Niphon. It is very high, burning 
from midway to the crest, and throw s out an extremely dense 
smoko. It vomits flames and stones, and frequently covers the 
neighbouring .country with ashes. One of its last eruptions 
was that of 1783, which w as preceded by an alarming earth- 
quake. A vast number of viUagcs were swallowed up by the 
earth, or burnt and overwhelmed by the lava. The number of 
persons who perished by this disaster it is impossible to deter- 
mine ; the devastation w^as incalculable. Yake, in the depart- 
ment of Mooto, is the most northern \olcano in Japan. The 
lofty mountains between Mooto and Dewa likewise contain 
bt»\cral volcanoes. 

“ There are among the volcanic mountains of Japan a vast 
number of warm springs. Many of these springs are found 
in Sinano. In the department of Yetsingo, situated to the 
north of Sinano, there is, near the village of Nueru-gawa- 
umra, a well abounding with naphtha, which tho inhabitants 
burn in their lamps. In the district of Gazivara there is a 
spot, tho stony soil of w^hich exhales inflammable gas. Tho 
natives make use of this gas, by running a pipe into the earth, 
and lighting the end like a torch. 

“ Klaproth, in concluding his paper on the subject, remarks 
that six of the volcanoes of Japan, and four of tho mountains 
from whence issue warm springs, are, according to the Japa- 
nese, the ton hells of Hit country. Of the rivers and lakes of 
Japan we can say but little. None are remarkable for their 
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size. The rivers seem to be numerous, and most of them 
rapid in their course. Tlie river of Todo has already been 
sufficiently described. The Tenrio-gawa, or river of the hea- 
venly dragon, takes its rise in Sinano, and passing through 
Tootaini, disembogues itself by three mouths into the sea. 

“ The sources of the Ara are in the mountainous country 
between Kootsuke and Musai. It flows through the latter, 
and soon separates into two branches ; the western, receiving 
the name of Toda, falls in the Gulf of Jeddo, to the eastward 
of the city of that name, which is watered by branches and 
canals from the Toda. 

“ Upon one of these canals is the celebrated Niphon^bas^ or 
biidge of Japan, from whence distances are computed through- 
out the empire. Over some of the rivers bridges have been 
built ; there are others which arc passed by boats ; others are 
forded. The lake Mistu, or Cits, already noticed as the 
largest in the empire, is oidy about seventy English miles long, 
and twenty-two broad. 

“The climate of Japan is healthful. In winter the north 
and north-west winds are exceedingly sharp, and bring with 
them an intense frost. The summer heai^ is frequently alle- 
viatc'd by sea breezes ; and throughout the whole year it rains 
frequently ; tlic most abundant rains are in June and July, and 
lienee they arc called the * water months.’ In winter, snow 
frequently falls, and sometimes lies several days, even in the 
southern part of the empire. Thunder is often heard during 
the hot season; and storms, hurricanes, and earthquakes are 
frequent. Golownin, who, it is true, never visited Niphon, 
gives Japan a gloomy aspect, and thinks it truly an empire of 
fogs. ^ In the summer months,’ he says, ^ the fog often lasts 
three or four days without interruption, and there seldom 
passes a day in which it is not, for some hours, gloomy, rainy, 
or foggy. These fogs and this gloomy weather make the air 
cold and damp, and hinder the beams of the sun from pro- 
ducing BO much effect as in other countries whicli enjoy a dear 
sky.” 

This information, added to that which has been given in the 
body of the book, wiU, we trust, enable the reader to form a 
tolerably clear notion of the country and climate. 
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C. 

“ On the first arrival of the Duteli, the Japanese were 
allowed to visit foreign countries. Their ships, though built 
on the plan of the Chinese junks, boldly defied the fury of 
tempests. Their merchants were scattered o^ er the principal 
countries of India; they were not deficient either in expert 
mariners or adventurous traders. In a country where the lower 
classes cannot gain a subsistence but by assiduous labour, 
thousands of Japanese were disposed to seek their fortune 
abroad, not so much by the prospect of gain, as by the 
certainty of being enabled to gratify their curiosity with the 
sight of numberless objects that were wholly unknown to 
them. 

“ This state of things formed bold and experienced sailors, 
and at the same time soldiers, not surpassed in bravery by 
those of the most warlike nations of India. 

“ The Japanese, accustomed from their infancy to hear the 
accounts of the heroic achievements of their ancestors, to 
receive at that early age their first instruction in those books 
which record their exploits, and to imbibe, as it were with 
their mother’s raUk, the intoxicating love of glory, made the 
art of war their favourite study. Such an “education has, in all 
ages, trained up heroes : it excited in the Japanese that pride 
wliich is noticed by all in the v^hole nation.” * 


“ The Japanese have a cycle of sixty years, like that of the 
Chinese, formed by a combination of words of two series. The 
series of ten is formed of the names of the elements, of whicli 
the Japanese reckon five, doubled by the addition of the mas- 
culine and feminine endings, ye and to. 


1. Kino-je, ( 

2. Kiiio*to, { 

j wood. 

7. Kauno | 

8. Kauno-to, j 

1 metal. 

3. Pino-je, \ 

1 fire. 

9. Midano-jo, i 

j water. 

4. Fino-to, 1 

5. Tsutsiio-je, , 

6. T»utauo-to. ' 

10. Midsno-to. 1 

1 earth. 




^ Titbingh. 
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“ The series of twelve is made iip of the signs of the Zodiac. 

1, Nej rat, 

2, OoSf ox, 

3, Torra, tiger, 

4, OVf hare, 

5, Tats, dragon. 

6, Mi, serpent, 

“ Dy substituting those words for the letters in the cycle, 
under the head of (^hiiia, the Japanese names are found, ^'hus, 
the lirst year of a cycle is called hino-je-ne ; the thirty-fifth, 
tsnfsno-je-in ; and so on. The cycles coincide with those of the 
Cliinese ; but a name is given to them instead of numbering 
them. Their years begin in Pebruary, and are luni-solar, of 
twelve and thirteen months, Avith the intercalation as before 
meniioned, luider the head of China. The first cycle is said to 
begin 660 n.c. ; but this cannot be correct, unless some altera- 
tion has taken place, as the Chinese cycle then began 657 b.c. 
"WTe know, however, too little of Japan to pronounce positively 
respecting it ; but thus far it is certain, that the cycle now 
coincides with that of the Chinese,” 

The valuable paper from which this extract is taken, is the 
production of our gained friend Edwdn Norris, Esq., of the 
Foreign Office and Eoj^al Asiatic Society. The paper appeared 
in Mr. Charles Knight’s most useful publication the “ Com- 
panion to the Almanac,” in the year 1830. As its learned 
author shuns celebrity with more care than that with wliicii 
other men hunt after it, he put no name to his production, and 
never took any pains to claim it as his own. How frequently 
it has been used, without any acknowledgment, by other writers, 
or liow many have claimed its substance as their owti, we arc 
not, at this moment, prepared to say. A curious controversy, 
in which our friend took no part, established the fact of his 
authorship good twenty years after the paper had been written. 
See the “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” 1850. 

The reader must look at the Chinese cycle, in order to 

* The Tartar names for those twelve signs are : — 1 . Mouse. 2. Ox. 

3. Leopard. 4. Hare. 5, Crocodile. 0. Serpent. 7. Horse. 8. Sheep. 

0. Ai)e. 10. Hen. 11. J)og. 12. llog. 


7. Ouma, horse. 

8. Tsitsuse, sheep. 

9. Sar, ape. 

10. Torfi, hen. 

11. In, dog. 

12. r,hog.* 
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understand the Japanese. But we would heartily recommend 
him to study the whole of Mr. Norris’s very remarkable paper, 
the full title of which is, ‘‘ The Eras of Ancient and Modem 
Times, and of various Countries, explained, with a view to the 
comparison of their respective dates.” 

The author of it has more varied knowledge and acquire- 
ments, and is more ready and liberal in imparting them to 
others, than any other man with whom it has ever been our lot 
to tfe acquainted. As a philologist and ethnologist, his 
claims to eminence are now universally allowed. Yet we should 
hardly use the word ‘^claims,” for, in the modesty of his 
nature, he rarely claims anything 

1 IKES 

M Doeff thus describes the mighty eoutiagrsitioii he wit- 
nessed at the capital : — 

“On April 22nd, 1806, at about ten in the morning, we 
heard that a fire had broken out about two leagues from our 
lodging. We paid little attention to the intelligence, the in- 
habitants of Juddo being so well practised in the art of putting 
out lii*es. Tn fine weather there is generally a fire every 
night, and as this hdjipcns seldomer in rainy weather, it is 
usual with the citizens to wish one another joy of a good wet 
evening. In this instance, how'^eier, the fire made rapid 
approaches, and towards three in the afternoon the flames, 
•xcited by a strong breeze, broke out in four different places m 
our neighbourhood. We had, since one o’clock, employ ed our- 
selves in jiaeking up our effects, so that we were able to take 
immediate flight The danger w as pressing. On issuing into 
the street, we saw everything in ablaze. There was great 
danger in endeavouring to escape before the wind, and in the 
same direction with the fire; we therefore took a slanting 
direction through a street already burning, and thus succeeded, 
by following the flames, in gaining an open field. It was 
studded all over witli the standards of princes, whose palaces 
had been destroyed, and whose wives and children had fled 
thither for refuge. Wo followed their cvample, and marked 
out a spot with our Dutch flags, w^hich we liad used on our 
journey. We had now a full view of the fire, and never have 1 
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Been anytliing bo terrific. The terrors of this ocean of flainc 
were enhanced by tlic liearUrending cries of the fugitive women 
and children.” 

This (‘onflagraiion, after raging for twelve hours, was extin- 
guished by rain. The number of houses consumed must have 
been enormous. Fifty-seven palaces of princes ivero destroyed, 
and 1,200 persona either burned to death or drowned. The 
Nij)on Has, a famous bridge, broke down under the weight of 
the flying inidtitude. 


TEA. 

“ The poor(T sort of people, particularly in the province of 
Nara, sometimes boil their rice, which is tlie main sustenance 
of tlie natives, in the infusion or decoction of the tea, by which 
means they say it becomes more nourishing and filling, inso- 
much that one portion of rice thus prepared, will go as far with 
them as three portions, if it w ere boiled only in common water. 
I must not forget to mention another extiTual use of the tea, 
after it has grown too old andliatli lost too much of its \irtues, 
to be taken iimardly. Tt is then made ub(' of for dying of sUk- 
stufts, to \\ liich it gives a brown or chestnut colour. For this 
purpose \ast quantities of the leaves are sent almost every year 
from China to dubarattaiii (or Siiratta).” — Thunherg, 

UOO SlTPEllSTITJON. 

A very curious specimen of this supei*stition has been traced 
ill India among the IVirsis. With thcsi' people a dead body 
cannot be buried or removed, unless a dog be brought in to 
look upon it. 

“ The ‘ Sag-did,’ that is, dog-gaze^ is tlie ceremony of bringing 
a dog to look upon the dead body ; for, according to some super- 
stitious notions of the IVirsis, evil spirits arc driven away by 
the presence of the dog, and the fate of the deceased's soul may 
bf‘, they think, j^uessc'd at, by the manner in which he regards 
th<‘ corpse. This usage they do not willingly make known.” * 

* ‘‘ of the Languages callnl Zend and P.ahlavi/‘ by John 
Uonier, Ehq., late Member of C^uuoeil at Bombay, M.R.A.S. ; Journal 
ot the Royal Asiatic Society, \ol. iv. p 352 
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• CITILIZATION. — VON SIEBOLD. 

It is a fact, now universally acknowledged, that every nation 
that does not advance in civilization must inevitably retrocede. 
No people can be stationary. There is abundant evidence to 
prove this retrocession in the Chinese, who are very far from 
.being so civilized now as they were in the thirteenth century, 
and the days of Marco Polo. Some writers have supposed that 
the J^apanese also must have declined ; but the hypothesis 
does not appear to be made out by tlie books and the other 
authorities which we have consulted. 

A gentleman wlio has taken much interest in tliis work, and 
who is well acquainted with von Siebold, assures us that the 
impression on that able writer’s mind is, that there has been 
rather progress than decline in the arts and civilization of 
Japan. 

It is with great pleasure that we avail ourselves of this op- 
portunity of doing some little justice to a writer of great merit, 
who has been rather severely censured for the mournful conse- 
quences of his ellbrts to increase our knowledge of Japan. Von 
Siobold’s behaviour was most manly on that occasion, and ad- 
miration of his courage, and of his ^\ish to take all the blame on 
himself, contributed, in a great degree, towards inducing the 
Japanese government to pardon the delinquents who supplied 
him with the duplicates of the government survey. It appears 
that one or two of his Japanese friends ripped themselves up 
when he (von Siebold) was lirst impriHonod, but that after- 
wards nobody suffered death on his account. 

Wo aro indebted to the same kind informant for the two 
following facts : — 

J)r. von Sicbold’s private museum is much better worth 
seeing — for Japanese objects — ^than the public museum at the 
Hague. 

His own villa, outside Leyden, is like a Japanese house, 
being made up of odds and ends brought from Japan, and the 
garden being full of Japanese shrubs and plants. 

CIIAU A CTER. — STEEL. 

The following is an extra<*t from the old voyager Stru3’’s : — 
“ The Japaiicczes are in general a very hardy people, and can 
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endure any extremity of heat or cold, hunger or thirst, to a 
miraele. This they seem to come to by a hardy usage when 
young ; for they always bathe their infants in cold weather in 
rivers, and sometimes plunge them over head and ears in snow. 
They are excellent warriors, and are well acquainted with fire- 
arms ; as also with the long-bow and javelin. They are grown 
famous in all the East, for expert armourers, and temper steel 
better than the Chineczes, which far exceed the Europeans. 
Their swords are so \i ell tempered that 1 have struck with one 
through an iron pin, of half an inch thick, without tlie least 
token of damage to the edge. They follow hunting much, and 
prefer venison before any other dainly whatever. In their 
entertainments they are very open and liberal, and use tea for 
a caress, w liich is far better than that w'hich is exported abroad, 
and prepared after a diflerent manner; but they refuse to 
impart it to Christians, which T hold somewhat strange, in 
regard that the more it is used in other countries, the greater 
is their advantage, seeing that they have better in this island 
than anywhere else in the world.” 

MTLITAEY. 

In one of his letters, honest William Adams gives the fol- 
lowing details. The ])laee he speaks of is Eushini, a large 
city not far from Osaca. “The nine-and-twentieth, at night, 
we found here a garrison of three thousand soldiers, main- 
tained b} the emperor, \o keep Miaeo and Ozaco in subjection. 
The garrison is shifted every three } ears, which change hap- 
pened to bo at our being there, so that we saw the old bands 
march away, and the now- enter, in most soldier-like manner, 
marching five abreast, and to e\eiy ten files an officer which is 
called a captain of fifty, who kept them continually in very 
good order. First th(*ir shot, viz., calieners (for musket they 
had none, neither will they use any), then followed pikes, next 
swords, or cannons and targets, then bows and arrows, next 
those weapons resembling a Welsh hook, called tva^ffadashes, 
*hen calieners again, and so as formerly, without any ensign or 
colours ; neither had iluy any guns or musical instruments for 
war. The first file of tlie cannons and targets had silver 
scabbards to their cattans, and the last file, which was next to 
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the captain, had their scabbards of gold. The companies con- 
sist of divers numbers, some five hundred, some three hundred, 
some one hundred and fifty men. In the midst of every com- 
pany were three horses very richly trapped, and furnished with 
saddles, well set out, some covered with costly furs, some with 
velvet, some with stamped broad cloth ; every horse had three 
slaves to attend him, led with silken halters, their eyes covered 
with leather covers. After every troop follo\^ ed the captain on 
horseback; his bed and other necessaries were laid upon his 
own horse, equally peased [poised] on either side. Over the 
same was spread a covering of redde felt of China, whereupon 
the captain did sit cross-legged, as if he had sate betwixt a 
couple of panniers ; and for tliose that were ancient or other- 
wise weak-backed, they liad a stall* artificially fixed upon the 
pannel, that the rider might himself, and lean backward 
against it, as if lie were sitting in a chair The captain-general 
of this garrison we met two days after wo had mot his first 
troop, (having still in the meantime met with some of the 
companies as w^c passed along, sometimes one league, sometimes 
two leagues distant one from another). Ke marched in very 
gi'oat state, beyond that the others did (for the second troop 
was more richly set out in their arms than the first ; and the 
third than the second ; and so still e\ cry one better than other, 
until it came unto this the last and best of all). IIo hunted 
and hawked all the way, ha^ing his own hounds and hawks 
along with him, the haw^ks being hooded and lured as ours are. 
Tlis horses for his own saddle being six in number, richly 
trapped. Their horses arc not tall, but of the size of our 
middling nags, short and well trust, small-headed and very full 
of mettle, in my opinion far excelling the Spanish jennet in 
pride ;in(l stomach. lie had bis own pallaukin carried before 
him, the inside crimson velvet, and six men appointed to carry 
it, two at a time. 

“ Such good order was taken for the passing and providing for 
of these three thousand soldiers, iliat no man either travelling 
or inhabiting upon the way where they lodged, was any way 
injured by them, but chiefly entertained them as other their 
guests, because they paid for what they took, as all men did ; 
every towm and village upon tht‘ way being well fitted with 
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cooks and victualling-houses, where they might at an instant 
have what they needed, and diet themselves from a penny 
English a meal, to two sliillings a meal.” 

SLATEBT. 

Slavery in the Empire of Japan is ditferent from that pre- 
vailing in the western hemisphere. The person of a party, 
male or female, may be sold under certain circumstances, or a 
paity may sell his or her service for a stipidatcd period for a 
sum of money A\hich maybe agreed on, and which must bo 
paid down at ouee in the gross. On the expiration of the 
stipulated period, the party is free to dispose of his or her 
person again. JMasters have power over the lives of their 
shues, if they commit offences which by the law are punishable 
w ith death ; but if a man bhould kill his slave for any cause 
that the law does not deem wortliy of death, the otfendor is 
adjudged guilty of murder, and subjected to the penalty of the 
crime.* 


niFri SION or education. 

“ The Japanese are cxti'emely fond of reading ; even the 
common soldiers when on duty are eoniinually engaged with 
book*^. Til is passion for literature, however, proved somewhat 
inconvenient to us, as the^ always read aloud, in a tone of 
voice resembling singing ; miieh in the same style in which the 
psalms are read at funerals in Kussia. Before we became 
accustomed to this, we were unable to enjoy a moment’s rest 
during the night. The history of their native country, the 
contests whicli have arisen among themselves, and the wars in 
which they have been engaged with iieighboiiring nations, form 
tlie subjects ot their favourite books, which are all priuted in 
Japan. They do not use im^tal types, but print with plates 
cut out of pieces of liard w^ood.”t 

CITJlRIEnS. 

Tu India, the ai*ts of tlie currier, cordwainor, etc,, are prac- 

* Memorials of the Einjiire of Japan.” Edited, with note.s, by Iliomas 
Hundtill. Pul)hb)i( d by tlio 11 ikinyt Society 
+ (iolowruii^ ‘^Meinons <*f Captivity,’ <.tr 
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tised only by the despised aborigines — a large branch of the 
unhappy Pariahs. They aro excluded from all towns and 
villages, and can keep only dogs and assQs. Nearly every 
conceivable degradation is put upon tlieso Indian abori- 
gines ; and yet, according to our friend General Briggs and 
other excellent authorities, tliey are the honestest fellows in 
the country, most faiiliful servants, and ready and brave 
soldiers. The best part of our native forces, in the campaign 
of Scringapatam, was composed of them. If the British 
government could only do away with those intolerable dis- 
tinctions of “ riglit and left hand castes,” how great a blessing 
would be conferred on these ancieni, primitive people. Since 
the commencement of the present century, many efforts have 
been made by English officers and adrahiistrators, but tlicre 
yet remains mucli to be done. 

VABMSn. 

Captain Qolownin gives the following short account ; — 

“The Japanese varnish is celebrated in Europe. The tree 
wliich produces this juice, grow’^s in such abundance, that the 
Japanese lacker all their table utensils, boxes, saddles, bows, 
arrow^s, sjiears, bheaths, cartouch-boxes, tobacco-boxes ; in their 
houses, the walls and screens, and in short, every tritle that 
they wish to ornament. Wo had the pleasure to see a master- 
piece in varnishing. It was a bottle-case belonging to the 
governor, who sent it for us to look at. The polish on it was 
so beautiful, that we could see our faces in it as in a mirror, 
riio natural colour of this juico is while, but it assumes any 
colour by being mixed with it. The best varnish in Japan is 
iisujilly black or red, and ahnost everything is so varnished ; 
but we saw also green, yellow, blue, and otlier varnish. In 
varnishing, they also imitate marble. The juico, when fresh, 
is poisonous, and very injurious to those w'ho collect it ; for 
which reason they employ various precautions ; but, after it has 
stood for some time in the open air, it loses its poisonous 
quality. The varnished utensils may be used without danger. 
The Japanese are so clever in varnishing, tliat you may pour 
hot water into a vessel, and drink it, without perceiving the 
slightest smell of the paint. This, however, is true only with 
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respect to vessels of the best workmanship; in others, you 
smell the paint, even if cold water is poured into them.** • 

TOB VCCO-SMOKINO. 

Golownin, though a liu««siau and a sailor, appears to have 
had no love for “ the weed.” Our sapient King James I. has 
hardly spoken more disparagingly of it. 

“ Tobacco is an article which is equally indispensable to the 
Japanese. The Catholic missionaries were the first ^ho intro- 
duced this plant, and taught them its use. Prom them, too, 
tlie Japanese rect‘ived its name, and still call it tobaco, or 
tabago. It is astonisliiiig how the use of this worthless herb 
should have spread, in so short a time, over tlie whole earth ; 
as it is entirely without taste, without any agreeable smell, 
without use to the health, and a mere ainuscment for idle 
people ! Our interpreter Teske, one of the most sensible of 
our Japanese acquaintances, was himself a great smoker ; but 
often said, that the Christian priests had not done the Japanese 
so much injury In the introduction of their faith, which only 
produced among them internal commotions and civil wars, as 
by the introduction of tobacco; for the former w^as a tran- 
sitory, long-forgotten evil, but the latter diverted, and probably 
would do for centuries to come, large tracts of land and a 
number of liands from the production of useful and necessary 
articles, which are now dear, but might otherwise be cheaper. 
Besides, the workmen could not then so often interrupt their 
labour, but now they w'cre continually resting themselves 
in order to smoke their pipes. 

“ I do not know how many species of this plant there are in 
nature, nor how many of them the Japanese have ; but 1 saw 
A arious kinds of prepared tobacco among them — ^from the most 
pleasant to the most disgusting. They cut both the good and 
the bad tobacco very small, as the Chinese do. In the manu- 
facture of the better sort, they use sagi to moisten it, and sell 
it in papers which weigh about a liussian pound. The Japanese 
consider the tobacco from Sasuma as the best, then that from 
iS agasaki, Sinday, Ac. The w orst comes from the province of 
Tgyng.iru ; il is slrong, of a black colour, and has a disgusting 

* Recollections of J a pan. 
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tasto and smell. ‘ The tobacco from Sasuma is, indeed, also 
strong, but it has an agreeable taste and smell, and is of a bright 
yellow colour. The tobacco from Nagasaki is very weak in 
taste and smell, perhaps the best, and of a bright brown colour. 
The tobacco from Sinday is very good, and was always given us 
to smoke. The Japanese manufacture tobacco so w’^ell, that 
though I was before no friend to smoking, and even when I was 
at Jamaica, could but seldom persuade myself to smoke an 
Havannah cigar, yet 1 smoked the Japanese tobacco ^ ery fre- 
quently, and with great pleasure Snuff is not used in Jjipan. 
But enough of tliis plant, I could, indeed, lor the j)leasurc of 
gentlemen who love smoking, w’ritc some sheets more on the 
article tobacco, for there was nothing concerning which w'c had 
such frequent opportunities to con^erse wdth tlie Japanese. 
The literati, the interpreters, and guai'd^, all smoked ; and 
used, too, (liflerent kinds of tobacco, according to their respec- 
tive taste or ability. Out of politeness, they frequent ly offered 
us their tobacco, and mentioned its name. Tii this majiner a 
conversation usually began upon tobacco, which often lasted for 
hours together. AVe often hj\d an o])portunii> to speak of 
other more important things, hut the Japanese did not all like 
to converse upon them.”* 

But there is much w'orso smoking than tobacco-smoking. 
There is reason to fear that the Japanese arc as much addicted 
to the opium-pipo as either the Chiuoso or the Malax s, the 
Siamese or the people of Annam. This xile habit is destruc- 
tive of health, both mental and bodily. 

COMMEJICJC. — MANNEB IE WlllCIt THE DUTCH ABE 
THEATED. — SMUGOLIEU, ETC. 

The following details, as given by Dr. Tliunberg, will be 
found interesting, and may possibly be found useful at this 
moment, xv hen efforts are making to open the trade w ith these 
extraordinary peoph*. Though written so manj years ago, there 
is reason to believe that the doctor’s notes are still, in the main, 
correctly descriptix^e. 

“ On anchoring at the entrance of the liarbour, all the prayer- 
books and biblcs belonging to the sailors w^ere collected, 
^ Recollections of Japan. 
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and put into a cheat, which was nailed down-; This chest was 
afterwards loft under the care of the Japanese till the time of 
our departure, when e7cry one received his book again. This 
is done with a view to prevent the introduction of Christian or 
Komaii Catholic books into the country. 

“A muster-roll of. the ship’s company, consisting of about ' 
^ 110 men and 34 slaves, was made out, mentioning the 
age of every individual, wliich roll was given to the Japanese. 
The birth-place of each individual was not marked in the list, 
as they were all supposed to be Dutchmen, although many of 
them were Swedes, Danes, Germans, Portuguese, and Spaniards. 
According to tliis muster-roll, the whole ship’s company is 
mustered immediately on the arrival of the Japanese, and after- 
wards every morning and evening of such days as the ship is 
eitluT discharging or taking in her cargo, and when there is 
any intercourse between the shij) and the factory, Dy these 
precautions the Japanese are assured that no one can either 
get away without tlieir knowledge, or remain in the factory 
without their leave. 

“ As soon as wo had anchored in the harbour, and saluted 
the town of Nagasaki, there came immediately on board two 
Japanese supo7*ior ofHcers (banjoses), and some subaltern 
otlicers, as also tl\e interpreters and their attendants. The 
business of these banjoses was, during the wfeole time of our 
ships lying in the road, to take care that all the wares, and the 
people that went on shore, or came on board, were strictly 
seal eh ed ; to receive orders from the governor of the town ; to 
sign all jiassports and papers which accompanied the merchan- 
dise, people, etc. 

“ After liaving several times fired our cannon, in saluting 
tlic imperial giuirds, and on tho arrival and departure of the 
Dutch principal ofilcors, avo wore obliged to commit to the care 
of the Japanese tho remainder of our powder, as also our ball, 
our weapons, and the above-mentioned chest-full of books. 
Por this, purpose were delivered in a certain quantity of 
powder, six barrels full of ball, six muskets, and six bayonets, 
which we made them believe were all the ammunition we had 
rtunaining. All tliese articles are put into a storehouse, till 
the ship leaves tin* road, when they are faith fully restored by 
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the Japanese. They have, of late years, had the sense to leave 
the rudders of our ships untouched, and the sails and cannon 
on board. They were, likewise, weary of the trouble with 
which the fetching them back was attended, and which was by 
no means inconsiderable. 

“The Japanese having thus, as they suppose, entirely dis- 
armed us, the next thing they have in hand is to muster the men, 
which is done every day on board, both morning and evening, 
when the vessel is discharging or taking in her lading. Each 
time the number of men that are gone on shore is set down 
veiy accurately, as well as. the number of the sick, and the 
number of those that remain on board. 

“ On all those days, w^hcn anything is carried on board, or 
taken out of the ship, the banjosos, the interpreters, clerks, 
and searchers, are on board till the evening, when they all go 
on shore together, and leave the Europeans on board to them- 
selves. On such occasions, the flag on board the ship is 
always hoisted, as well as that on the factory ; and when two 
ships arrive here safe, business is transacted on board one or the 
other of them, by turns, every day. The ship’s long-boat and 
pinnace wxre also taken into the care of the Japanese, from 
going to it, and traflicking, esjjccially under cover of the night ; 
and when no Japanese officers are on board, scveriil largo 
guard-vessels are placed round the ship, and at some distance 
Irom it ; and besides th^, there are several small boats ordered 
to row every hour in the night round the ship, and very 
near it. 

“ A great number of labourers were ordered to attend to the 
discharge and loading of the boats, and briuging them to and 
from the ship, others being set as inspectors over them. The 
Dutch formerly took the liberty to punish and correct with 
blow^s these day-labourers, who wrere of the lowest class of 
people ; but, at present, this procedure is absolutely, and under 
the severest penalties, forbidden by the government, as bringing 
a disgrace upon the nation. 

“ When a European goes to or from the ship, either with or 
without any baggage, an officer is always attending with a per- 
mit, on which his name is written, his watch marked down, Ac. 
“On those days when there is nothing done towards dis- 
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charging or loadings a ship, no Japanese officers, nor any other 
Japanese, come on board, neither do any of the Dutch themselves 
go to or from the ship on such days. The gate of the island, 
also, tow ards the winter side, is locked at this time. Should an 
urgent occasion require any of the officers to come on board of 
the ship, such as the captain or the surgeon — ^which is signified 
by the hoisting of a fiag — in such case leave must be first 
obtained from the governor of the town ; and should this be 
granted, still the gate towards the sca-shorc is not opened, but 
tlic person to wrhoin leave is granted, is conducted by inter- 
preters and officers tlirougli a small part of the town to a 
little bridge, from which he is taken on board in a boat, after 
having gone tlirough the strictest search. The banjoses and 
interpreters, wlio accompany him, do not, however, go on board 
the ship, but wait in their boats till he has transacted his 
business on board, from whence he is conducted back to the 
factor)'. 

“ Custom-houses are not knowm, either in the interior of the 
country or on its coasts, and no customs are demanded on 
imports or exports of goods, either from strangers or natives. 
But, that no ])rohibited goods may bo smuggled into the 
country, so close a watcll is kept, and all persons that arrive, as 
w ell as merchandise, are so strictly searched, that the hundred 
eyes of Argus might be said to be employ ed on this occasion. 
When any European goes ashore, he is^irst searched on board, 
and afterwards as soon as he comes on shore. Doth these 
searches are very strict; so that not only travellers* pockets 
are turned inside out, but the officers’ hands pass along their 
bodies and tliiglis. All the Japanese that go on board of sliip, 
are in like manner searched, excepting only the superior orders 
of banjoses. All articles exported or imported undergo a 
similar search, first on board the ship, and afterwards in the 
factory, except large chests, which are emptied in the factory, 
and are so narrowly examined, that they even sound the boards, 
suspecting them to be hollow. The beds are frequently ripped 
open, and the feathers turned over. Iron spikes are thrust ' 
into the butter-tubs and jars of sweetmeats. In tlie cheese a 
square hole is cut, in which part a thick-pointed wii’e is thrust- 
into it towards every side. Nay, their suspicion went even so 
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far EB to induce them to take an egg or two from among those 
we^had brought from Batavia, and break them. The* same 
severe conduct is observed when any one goes from tlie factory 
to the ship, or into the town of Nagasaki, and from thence to the 
island of Dozima. Every one that passes must take his watch 
out of his pocket, and show it to the officers, wlio always mark 
it down whenever it is carried in or out. Sometimes, too, 
strangers are searched. Neither money nor coin must, by any 
means, be brought in by private persons ; but they are laid by, 
and taken care of till the owner’s departure. No letters to be 
sent to or from the ship sealed ; and if they are, they are 
opened, and sometimes, as well as other manuscripts, must be 
read by the interpreters, iieligious books, especially if they 
are adorned with cuts, are very dangerous to import ; but the 
Europeans are otherwise suffered to curry in a great number of 
books for their own use ; and the seai’cli was the less strict in 
this respect, as they looked into a few of them only. Latin, 
French, Swedish, and German books and manuscri])ts pass the 
more easily, as the interpreters do not understand them. Arms, 
it is true, are not allowed to be carried into the country ; 
nevertheless, we are as yet suffered to take our swords 
with us. 

“The Dutch themselves are the occasion of these over- 
rigorous searches, the strictness of which has been augmented' 
on several different occasions, till it has arrived at its present 
height. Numerous artifices have been applied to the purpose 
of bringing goods into the factory by stealth ; and the inter- 
preters, who heretofore had never been searched, used to carry 
contraband goods by degrees, and in small parcels, to the town, 
where they sold for ready money. To this may be added, the 
pride w^hich some of the w'eaker minded officers in the Dutch 
service very imprudently exliibited to the Japanese, by ill- 
timed contradictions, contemptuous behaviour, scornful looks 
and laughter, which is greatly increased upon observing in how' 
unfriendly and unmannerly a style they usually behsive to 
each other, and the brutal treatment which the sailors under 
their command frequently experience from them, together 
with the oaths, curses, and blows with which the poor fellows 
are assailed by them. All these circumstances have induced 
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the Japanese, from year to year, to curtail more and more the 
liberties of the Dutch merchants, and to search them nfbrc 
strictly than ever; so that now, with all their finesse and 
artifice, they are hardly able to throw dust in the eyes of 
so vigilant a nation as this. 

“ Within the water-gate of Dezima, when anything is to be 
exported or imported, are seated the head and under banjoses, 
and interpreters, before whose eyes the whole undergoes a 
strict search. And that the Europeans may not scrape an 
acquaintance with tlie searchers, they are changed so often 
that no opportunity is given them. 

“ This puts a stop to illicit commerce only,' but not to 
private trade, as everybody is at liberty to carry in whatever 
lie can dispose of, or there is a demand for, and even such 
art'cles as are not allowed to be uttered for sale, so that it be 
not done secretly. The camphire of Sumatra, and tortoise- 
shell, private persons are not permitted to deal in, because the 
company reserve that trallic to themselves. The reason why 
private persons prefer the smuggling of such articles as are 
forbidden to be disposed of by auction, is, that they do not 
receive ready money for them, but are obliged to take other 
articles in payment; but when the commodities can bo dis- 
posed of underhand, they get gold coin, and are often paid 
twice as much as they would have had otherwise. 

“ Some years ago, when smuggling was still in a flourishing 
state, the greater part of the contraband wares was carried by 
the interpreters from the factory into the town ; but sometimes 
tliey were thrown over the wall of Dezima, and received by 
boats ordered out for that purpose. Several of the interpreters, 
and other Japanese, have been caught at various times in the 
fact, and punished with death. 

“ Smuggling has always been attended with severe punish- 
ments; and even the Dutch have been very largely fined, 
which fine has of late been augmented ; so that if any European 
is taken in the fact, he is obliged to pay 200 catties of copper, 
and is banished the country for ever. ' Besides this, a deduc- 
tion of 10,000 catties of cojipcr is made from the Company’s 
account ; and if the fraud is discovered after the ship has left 
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the harbour, the chief and the captain are fined 200 catties 
each. 

“ The Company’s wares do not undergo any search at all, 
but are directly carried to the storehouse, on. which the 
Japanese fix their seal ; where they are kept till they are sold 
and fetched away. 

‘‘ The interpreters are natives of Japan, and speak with more 
or less accuracy the Dutch language. The government peraiits 
no foreigners to learn their language, in order that, by means 
of it, they may not pick up any knowledge of the country j but 
allow from forty to fifty interpreters, who are to serve the Dutch 
in their factory with respect to their commerce, and on other oc- 
casions. These interpreters are divided into three classes. The 
oldest, who speak the Dutch language best, are called head in- 
terpreters ; those who are less perfect, under interpreters ; and 
those who sttind more in need of instruction, bear tlie deno- 
mination of apprentices or learners. Formerly the Japanese 
apprentices were instructed by the Dutch themselves in their 
lar^guage, but now they arc taught by the elder interpreters. 
The apprentices had also, before this, liberty to come to the 
factory whenever they chose ; but now they arc only sulFered 
to come when they are on actual service. Tlie interpreters 
rise gradually and in rotation to preferments and emoluments, 
without being employed in any other department. Their duty 
and employment consist in being present — generally one, or 
sometimes two of each class — when any affairs arc transacted 
between the Japanese and Dutch, whctlier commercial or 
otherwise. They interpret either luvd voce, or in writing 
whenever any matter is to be laid before the governor, 
the officers, or others, whether it be a complaint or request. 
They are obliged to be present at all searches, as well as those 
that are made on board ship as at those which take place at the 
factory, and likewise to attend in the journey to court. They 
were formerly allowed to go whenever they chose to the Dutch- 
men’s apartments; but now this is prohibited, in order to 
prevent smuggling, excepting on certain occasions. They are 
always accompanied, as well to the ships as to their college in 
the island of Dezima, by several clerks, who take an account of 
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everything that is sliled or unloaded, write permits, and 
perform other offices of a similar nature. 

“Kamhang money, or the sums due for goods that are 
sold, is never paid in hard cash, as the carrying it out of the 
country is prohibited ; but there is an assignment made on it, 
and bills are drawn for such a sum as will be requisite for the 
whole year’s supply, as also for as much as wiU be wanted at the 
island fair. This kambang money is, in the common phrase of 
the country, very light, and less in value than specie, so that, 
with the money which is thus assigned over, one is obliged to 
pay nearly double for everything. All these kambang bills are 
paid at the Japanese new year only. Every man’s account is 
made out before the ship sails, and is presented and accepted at 
the college of the inteiqjreters, after which the books are 
closed. All that is wanted after the new year is taken up 
lipon credit for the whole year ensuing. 

“ The 18th of February is, with the Japanese, the last day 
of the year. On this day all accounts between private persons 
are to be closed, and these, as well as all otlier debts, to be paid. 
Fresh credit is afterwards given till the month of June, when 
there must bo a settlement again. Among the Japanese, as 
w'ell as in China, in ease of loans, very high interest is frequently 
paid— from eighteen to twenty per cent. J was informed that 
if a man did not take care to be paid before new year’s-day, 
he had afterwards no right to dcunand payment on the new 
year. 

“When the Dutch do not deal for ready money, their com- 
merce can jiardly be eoiisidt'red in any other liglit thmi that of 
barter. With this view, a fair is kept on the island, about a 
fortnight before the mustering of the ship, and its departure for 
Papenberg, a small island near the entrance of the harbour, 
when certain merchants, w ith tlie consent of the governor,*'and 
on paying a small duty, are allowed to carry their merchandise 
thither and expose it to sale in booths erected for that 
purpose. 

“ The copper, the principal article of export, vras brought 
from the interior and distant parts of the country, and kept in 
a storehouse ; and as soon as the ship was in part discharged, 
the loading it with the copper commenced. This latter was 
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weighed^ and put into long woodeinHIea, a pecul in each, in 
presence of the Japanese ofiScers and interpreters, and of the 
i!)utch supercargoes and writers, and afterwards conveyed hy 
the Japanese to the bridge, in order to be put on board. On 
such occasions a few sailors always attend, to .watch that the 
labourers do not steal it ; which they will do if possible, as they 
can sell it to the Chinese, who pay them well for it. 

When the ship is nearly laden, .she is conducted to Fapens 
berg, there to remain at anchor, and take in the residue of her 
cargo, and all the merchandise and other things belonging to 
the officers, the ship’s provisions, etc. A few days after, when 
the ship has anchored in the harbour, the governor points out 
the day when she is to sail ; and this command must be obeyed 
so implicitly, that, were the wind ever so contrary, or even if it 
blew a hard gale, the ship must depart without any excuse, or 
the least shadow of opposition. IBefore the ship leaves the 
harbour, the powder, arms, and the chest of books that were 
taken out, are returned ; the sick from the hospital are put on 
board ; and whilst she is sailing out, the guns are fired to salute 
the town and the factory, and afterwards the two principal 
guards at the entrance of the harbour.” 

It appears that tlie government allow the free importation of 
foreign books, provided only they have nothing to do with the 
Christian religion, and that scientific books from Europe are 
eagerly sought after by many. 

LITERATUJIK, 

We have seen the following curious books : — 

I. First Book for the Education of Y'outh,” with explana- 
tions, for teaching Chinese as vrell as Japanese. This work 
was published in 1789, and, like most Japanese books, it is 
illustrated with wood-cuts. 

II. The Nightingale resting on tho Plum Tree.” This is 
a carious collection of stories, legends, and wild traditions. 

III. “The Cjisket of Jewels, being superior lessons for 
females.” 

IV. “ Mirror of Female Education.” This w as published at 
Jeddo, and reprinted at Osacca in tho year 1534. It contains 
pictures of female occupations and pastimes, pictures of young 
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ladies at their toilette, Wi others showing how they ought to 
cany themselves in company. 

V. “A Memoir on tlic Art of Smelting and Purifying 
Copper.” 

VI. The Myriad of Flo^^ers and the ITundred Men.” This 
is a collection of poetical pieces, said to have been written by 
one hundred accomplished persons who had mot casually at 
some pleasant spot. The volume, like so many others, is 
chiefly intended for female readers. 

A friend has translated for us the preface to the Tale of 
the Six Folding Screens,” the work ab^ut which the learned 
Pfitzmaier has taken so much trouble. It is sufficiently quaint 
Sind ciuious. 

‘‘ The reader will find in this book nothing about fighting with 
enemies, or about conjurers or magical works, or fairy dis- 
courses, or jackals, or wolves, or toads : nothing about pedi- 
grees, or je^ds, or any other lost property. Here arc no 
stories of confusion between the names of father and son, or 
elder and younger brotlior ; no sealed-up boxes, or hair-pins, or 
mysterious revelations of the gods and Buddlias, by moans of 
dreams; no mortal swords pointed against each other; nothing 
which mak(\s the blood run cold can at all bo found in it. 
Convinced of the incorrectness of the adage, that ‘Men and 
folding screens cannot stand unless they bo bent,’ we have 
here hastily put together, upon this perishabh* paper, covered 
witli figures, the brief notes of good counsel, as a border or 
frame, to the tah' of six such folding screens uiuler the new 
forms of this transitory world, who have wholly disdained to 
bend ; and w^e publish the same to the wrorld.” 

The best short account of the Japanese language, and the 
different modes in wdiich it is written, is given by Professor 11. 
Brockhaus, in a review of IToflmann and von Siebold’s Biblio- 
theca Japonica (Grersd()rfl:’’s llepcrtorium. Lipz. ISIG, p, 372, ff.). 

The first part of the great Japanese Dictionary, by Dr. 
Pfitzmaier, lately published at A’'ienna, has been already noticed. 
Several papers on Japanese dialects, grammar, and poetry, by 
the same savant, have app('ared in the report of tlie transac- 
tions of the Imperial Academic des Sciences, Vienna, 1S40 
and 1S50. A grammar vias in course of preparation by the 
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oelfitrated Chinese echolor Profes^l^ Stephan Endlicher, of 
Vienna, but interrupted by his death. 

Two recent works, by an Englishman, arc said to be easy 
and useful. 

, “ An English and Japanese, and Japanese and English Voca- 
bulary,*’ by W. II. Medhurst, Batavia, 1830 ; and “ Translation 
of a comparative Vocabulary of the Chinese, Corean, and 
Japanese Languages,” by the same author, Batavia, 1835. 

Brief as they are, these last notes may possibly be found of 
some service to such as think of commencing thb study of the 
Japanese language, a knowledge of which will certainly be in 
great demand. 

Some valiiable remarks on the alRiiities of language and the 
connexion between the Japanese, Tartars, and other eastern 
peoples, will be found in two articles, — “The Ethnology of 
Eastern Asia,” and “The Ethnology of South-eastern Asia,” 
in tliat valuable publication, tlie “Journal of the Indian Archi- 
pelago and Eastern Asia,” vol. iv. Singapore, ISoO. Both those 
papers are writttni by the editor, J. B. Logan, Esq., member 
of till' Asiatic Society, etc. 
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